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THE MORNING INQUIRY, Wo. n.» 

•Ai eammifia^iofi of tte temis « 7%e l^ei^y of Chrid.^ 

Ab the terns Itetty and (hd are of tyBonyaioiiB inport, it 
would be iiaAiiral to Bvppoee that by << the Deity of Chriat*^ 
would be meant the Ooi tii Chriat. Aad m an easay or aer- 
moB ott <^ the Deity of Christ,*' we might reaooaabiy expeat to 
find something said to show what Beings Christ adnowladged 
as IAb Bud. On this point the seriptores would aibrd the most 
ample eridenee; for they assure us that he aeknowiodged his 
<< Father," as the « only true God.'' He abo tan^ that he 
was the only begotten son of God* This God the apoatle Paul 
expressly styled <* the oon and FATnnn of oir Lord Jeaua 
Chrisf* 

Bat when we look into a diseourse on ^the Deity of 
Christ,'' we usually find an attempt to prore that he himself 
is that very Ood^ whom he aeknowledged as << the only true 
God." 

As Christ was God's oum and only son, and as in him the 
Father was ever well pleased, so God has honored him as an 
mdysans ^^ Ium given him divine H^2es,diTine ojlees, dirino ««- 

* For the fkst Kumber^ see toL i. p. TS. 



ihorU^y htA di?itte mijfeimcyy and by liini God hiM peiformed di^ 
viiie tt^DTJtf • These efteto of the Father's lore are detaehed froi» 
tiieir souree or eause^ and madet&e ground of argjunents to prove 
the 800^0 absolute independenee; and that he is, in faet| the 
▼erj ^•liTOig God,?' whom he ever loved, adored, aiuL obeyed; 
yea, that he is personally and really ^ the only trae God." 

But notwithstanding all the labor to prove, that Christ is 
Ae selfexistent Deity, the sane writers eonfidentiy aflkm, that 
the *^ revealed God is three distinct persons." Let ns Ihen, 
before we proceed any farther, compare these two oa&dinax, 

POINTS* 

In one of then it is afiumed, that the ^ revealed God i» 
three distinet persons." Of course, those who deny this doe- 
trine are eonsidcred as a sort of semi-atheists$ as persons wlM» 
deny ttie ^ revealed God*" Yet the other cardinal point al^ 
irms, ^ the Deity of Christ," that he is << truly Qod^" yea» 
^ God in the highest use of the tern," and ^ the only true 
God." Yet he is but one person. He is, therefore, not the 
« reimM God$" lor the << fuveMledaod "is afirmed to be«ftt^ 
distinet persons. 

With equal consistency we night afim^ that a y^no is 
(kru dietinctfeei^ yet one of those feet is a frofer joi^a yajd 
in the highest sense of the term. 

But leaving this inconsistency to be reconciled by the ad- 
vocates for the doctrine, we nay farther examine the teims 
<< the Deity of Cbist." 

The doctrine of three distinct persons in one God has been, 
indeed, variously explained; but no explanation has yet been 
given, which can be reconciled to the idea of ^ the Deity of 
Christ.'^ While one explanation makes hin a mere mode of 
God'^ existence, another makes hin a more MrikuUy and ano- 
ther a mere ({^(ec. Bone indeedaMinnof each of the Muse jMf^ 
wnsj that he is a iisHnd ageni in the one God* But to be one 
oitihree dgento in the one Ood is a very diiferent ihiag, fronr 
being the DBxrr in a strict and pn^r sepse of the tern. 

Distinet persons aqe distinct obfectSf and distinct olgects, 
however they nay bo united, arc capable of distinct conside- 
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ration. Wkea distiDet Ifciags ure united in om oft^cd, the ob» 
jeet is eomplei; and tbe duHnct thimgs nre but partB mr mem^ 
Urs of the eomplex okjeet. 

It is indeed asserted that the tibrse disHmet persons are <pf 
essence. Bat what can be meant hy this assertion? Is |t meant 
that n divine person is not divine essence^ If not divine essenoe^ 
what is a diFine person? The divine persons mast be either 
soweAli^ or nodUng* IS sometlungy they mast probably &e 
seme eiseiiee. If some essente, why not divine essence? Bat if 
eaeli person be divine essence, then the persons must be dis* 
tinei essences j for as persons they are distinct. 

If J in the one God, there be three distinet persons, is it not 
obvious, that neither of tiiose persons, distinctiy eonsideredy 
ean properly he called the i>£/rr, or supreme being$ While 
that Being is supposed to censist of f Ares dis^net^ eoefiudper* 
mmMj neither of the persons ean be prt^erly considered as any 
tiling more than a distinet portion or uianier of the one Qod| 
and at most, but a third part of the Supreme Being, 

I have ventured to use the word pertf for if the unity of 
God does not exclude the distinction otpersonSf it does not exr 
^■do the distinction of parts* Is it possible to conceive of 
iikfis distinct persons in one being f otherwise than as distinet 
members or parts of that being? If not, then he who does conr 
save of i&rse dietinel persons in God, does conceive of them as 
three distinet memfers or partSf whether he be willing to ae* 
knowledge it, or not. 

There is one pomt, on which information is needed from 
our trinitarian brethren, viz. whether tibey suppose, that the 
ttree iiersous include all that is implied in the terms the scr* 
pbeme EEtnOf or whether they consider the Deity as an o^ 
jeet in-whidk the three persons are tadtedf as thr^e distinet 

(nmeftes are united in one Iree* 

» 

The Damianists of the sixth eeirtury ^distiuguished thedi- 
etns essnM^e from the three persons^ vis. Father, Son, and He* 
Jy Ghost. They denied that each person was God, when con« 
sidered te itself and abstn^tedly from the other tw<^ but they 
iSnaed at the same time, that there wi^ a eotnoioii divinitSf 
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hy tlie jomt ptiPtkipatiQn ut wludi each perttfi waa Chid. 
Tboy iCikUed tW Fatlier, 809^ and Haly Glmi Uf/pottmHs or 
penowj and the Godhead camm^n ta them all satetance ar «a« 

This teet wa», bjr Moshein, ealled a ^ faetioiiy" bat waak 
rftha laagaage ased hf triaitariansof thepreseatage perfeet«- 
^ aeeords with the Tiews of Damian. They apeak of the Ac- 
jM'eaie Bnng aa ane ftoper per$ou; they eonstaatly aae a tiii- 
golar praaoua ae a substitute for the oames of Deity; the Fa-» 
ther» 8qB) aad Holy Spirit, they spedt; of as perBons of tiU #m 
(hds oae of the persons they eall huSou^ another hi» SpirUf 
and why might they not as |woperly eall the other his Father^ 
8aeh a oianaer of speaking of the on€ God and the I&tm per* 
sonSy most natarally suggests the idea that the o;^a goo is eaii* 
•idered as an okfed distinet from either of the pentmsj and 
that the three persons are united to the Supreme Being as tikraa 
tranches ta mie treej thrtem ew ihe rs to one bodj/^oT ihru$tnam$ 
(o owftnmtaku 

But this uMUiner of eaneeiving of the ^ mystery^' seems tQ 
imply four persoM^ ane as $ujntmey and three as saAonKnolB. 
The supreme Being, as sueh, is fbirly represent^ as ameper^ 
mm only, by the eonstant use of singular pronouns. Then we 
haye the three eoequal persons, neither of whieh is the Suf 
preme Being, bat only a dMinct member of the Supreme Be«f 
ng. If the Supreme Being, as sueh, be the only proper ob- 
ject of worship, then neither of the persons, as a diBtvntt per^ 
son, eaa be an ohjeet of worship. But if each of the penons, 
aa sueh, be «i objeet of worship, then we have /our objeeU af 
worsh^, one as supreme, and three as safordtiiatej^—or one aa 
the Aead, and three as the memiers. 

As a Irse with thru equal hranches has been supposed bj 
some trinitariaas to be an apt illustratian of the doctrine of 
three persons in one God, it is hoped that na blame wiU ha at* 
taehed ta the introdaetion i^f the simile in this place. And if 
the three distinet parsons be only three distinet hranches of tha 
Supreme Bebg, it will be im|iossibl9 tp t^U haw muehp of 

^Mosbeim,v«J.ii*p.l50, 
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to*«# jMrritoii, of Deity h implied in the perton of Christ. It 
isy howoTer, eertain that it ean be no mor^ than (me tkMlj and 
it flMiy be nmeh less. But if the three distinct persons, as sueh, 
comprize the vohoU ot Deity, then Christ is just one third of 
Ae S up re me Beings and no more. 

TJkat oor trinitarian brethren do conceive of the Father and 
SoMj as disUntt portions or members of Deity may appear from 
this eiremastance, vis. They suppose the Son, or second per- 
SOB) to be so nnited to Ihe man Jesus, that the 8on and the 
Jfim ate bnt on€ person/ and that the obedience, suffering, and 
death nf the man, in that state of onion, may properly be cal- 
led the obedience, suffering, and death of the Son of God. Bnt 
they do not suppose, that either the Father or the Spirit was 
thus united to the Man, or human nature. On their theory 
Ae man Jesus is the San^s human nature. Bnt were the three 
ptrtons but one inMvidual essence, if the essence of one person 
irere united to the man Jesus, the essence of all the persona 
would be equaUtf united to that man. Therefore if the essence 
of the Son be united to human nature, and* the essence of the 
FMer he not united, they are distinct essences. 

If it were proper to affirm ^ the Deity of Christ,''as many 
have done, the man, or human nature, to which the Son was 
united, would be properly the Aumim nature of the Deity or 
Supreme Being. These conclusions, it is believed, cannot be 
set aside but by affirming, that the thru persons are mere mm- 
entities. 

But if, to set aside these conclusions, it shall be said, that 
it was the divine person of the Son and not the essence of the 
Son, which was united to the << man of Nazareth,'' t would 
ask, how is the divinity of^ Christ to be supported? Can we af- 
firm divine nature of a tii^re name without divine essenaf And 
what is a Ikity without divine essencef Can Christ be proper- 
ly ''the Dtirr,^ while there is nothing of divine essence in 
him? But if the divine essence of the Son was united to A«- 
tnnn nature, and the Father was not equally united, the Father 
pmd the Sen must be perfectly distinct essences or beings. 

T)ie doctrine of three distinct persons in one Qod^has been 
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•nppdrted witk a particular design to maintaiii the ohsoltiJtt^ 
equality of the Son with the Father. Bat, although it plaeea 
the Father and the Son on the ground of absolute equality, it 
Js, in mj vieWf infinitely degrading to both. It has often been 
objected to this doctrine that it implies fAfee distinct Chds*^^ 
And wanh of the langaage idiieh ks advocates use, naturally 
leads to that conclusion^ But to set that conclusion aside^ 
they aArm that the threB penons are but one Being. But if 
they can Ikirly avoid that conclusion, there is another whieli 
is unavoidable, viz. that the three distinct persons are but 
ttrce distindt parts of the Supreme Being. It is manifest that 
Jicithcr of the persons, aa such, can be regarded as a proper 
inteUigent Beingf for the three are no more thanon^ isddUgent 
Being. But while we regard the Father aod the Son as only 
^stinct parte of the ja«c Beingj in what ekdiminntioe light im 
they both a^icar, compared with the representations given by 
Christ The Father he regarded as the Supreme Being, th» 
^nly living .and true Gbd: and he repPBsented himself as < the 
«< only begotten Son" of the ^' only true Ood." But the trin- 
itariaa theory sinks the Father from his proper dignity as the 
A^ireme Beingj to, at most, one third of that Being. And 
Jesus Christ is sunk from his proper dignity as the only b^got" 
ten Son of the only true €hd toons thirdot the Supreme Being: 
And hath the Father and the Son are at most but tiro thirds of 
OMjfi God. 

Having been on similar gp^nnd myself, it is easy for me to 
believe that many who now attempt to support such doctrines, 
do it with a view to the honor of Christ. And so far as this 
is tme, it is believed that they will receive his approbation. 
All this may be granted; and still it may be true that the sen- 
timents are not only incorrect, bttt inconsistent with his true 
dignity, and degrading to his character. It may, also, be trve, 
that there haa^becn, and still is, an inexcusable nfiglect and 
untoiUingnese in respect to a thorough examination of the sub^ 
ject$ and a criminal indulgence of a censorious spirit towards 
all who feel bound to think for themselves, and by thinking 
depart from the popular mystery. 



iaiS. Contnrcfersy hkpun J^. Prie$tlmf and *7 

AN ACCOUNT OP THE CONTROVERSY 

BXTWEXN DE. PRIESTLEY AND DR. HORSLET, THE MONTBLT 

REVIEWER, AND OTHERS. 

C«atkiaed from Tohune Lpa^e 377* 

JlIatiro, in the last somber ef the Repository, stated thai 
part of the eontrorersy relating to the aeeonnts whieh we hare 
of the faith oT the Nazarenes and Eftionites, and to the direet 
historical eridenee in proof of the nnitarianism of the aneiest 
Jewish ehnreh; we now come to another branch of the control 
fcrsy. It relates to an argument of Dr. Priestley, whieh is 
as follows. The Jews in the time of Christ expected a mas 
only as their Messiah. As a man therefore Christ mast atfirs£ 
have been regarded by his apostles and disciples. If there- 
fere ke were God, or the maker of the nniverse nader God^ 
and it be supposed that this was afterwards known to them, 
we shonld be able to fix some period, or periods, when this 
eommnnieation was made, and to trace some effects and conte« 
qoenees from the disclosure of a fact so wonderfiil. We are 
able to do neither. But further, if the apostles had erer 
preached to the Jews, jealous as that nation was of maintais' 
ing the divine onity, any doctrine, which might be io easily 
understood as an infringement of it, it would have excited vi* 
olent enmity against them among the unbelierii^ part of that 
nation, and many questions and controTcrsies among those who 
believed. But we find no traces of any siich effects in the 
writings of the New Testament. These difficulties, according 
to Br. Priesdey, were felt by the Christian Fathers. Tliey 
agreed, that' the Jews in the time of our Saviour were uiiitari- 
ana in the strictest sense; and they affirm that through fear of 
giving them offenee, and through fear of leadmg the gentiles 
into potytheism, the doctrine of Christ's being God was divulg- 
ed slowly, and with great caution, and not openly tanght till 
the publication ofSt John's gospel, after the death of most of 
the apostles. But this hypothesis could have been forced upon 
the ihthers ottly from the necessity of giving aome solution of 
the difficnltiea before italod; and of offiBring Sfosotlmig to ac-* 



eomit for a ftct^ wlueh tiiej who lived aear the timee ee«U 
Bel deny, the prevalence of imitariaiiiflin in the early agee of 
the^ehnreh. 

The first part of tUs argument is very forcibly stated in 
the fifth of Dr. Priestley's Fint Inters to Dr. Horsley. 

^ I eannoty'^ says he» ^^ dismiss this snbjeet of the strong preja* 
diees of the Jews in^aeral infayor of their Messiah being mere* 
fy a nan (thus explieitly eoknowledged by AthaaasiusyChrysr 
oitom^ and others^ who say, that on this acanmt the apostles did 
■at preaeh the doetriae of the diyinity of Christ at first, but 
only after the people were satisfied with his Messiah^hip) with<- 
oot requesting yonr opinion with respect to the time when this 
great secret, of Christ not being merely a man, but the eternal 
God himself, or the maker of heaven and earth under God^ 
wtto eommunieated, first to the apostles themselyes, and thoja 
hf Ihem to the body of Christians. 

<< Yon cannot say that John the Baptist preaehed any sneh 
doetrin^ and when the apostles at fiist attached themselyeo 
to Jesus, it is erideat they only eonsideted him as being sueh 
a Messiah as the rest of the Jews espeeted, viz. a man, and a 
king. When Nathaniel woo introdoced to him it waa evident- 
ly in thatlight, John i. 40, Philip findeth JVUhamd, and9mtk 
mUa Mm, We have found him of whom MoseSf in the law gnd 
Ike prqpheUf did writer Jems of Mixareihf the eon of Joseph, 
9e had then, we may suppose, no knowledge even of the mi- 
laeulous conception. 

<< Now as you say, that < Christ was so mndk moiie than 
man, that his being found in fashion as a man ^Mtf reaUy 
the mostextraoidinary part of his history and eharaetci*)'* and 
at first the apostles, you must aUow, were ^oUy ignorant of 
tUs^ there must have been a tjms, within the eompass of the 
oraagelieal history, when this most extraordinary part of hia 
eharaeter was eommnnieated to them. Now what period in 
Ae gospel history can you pitch upon, in which you can sap- 
pose that this great discovery was made to them? Whattraa- 
OS do yon find of it? 

<« That Jesua was even thoJIfjsMiaft was dindgod with the 

• Oisrge 1, f 9. 
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gremtest eaatiM, both to the apostles, and to the body of the 
Jew8« For a loo^ time our Lord said nothing explicit on this 
snbjeet, bnt left bis diseiples, as well as the Jews at large, to 
jndge of him from what they saw. In this manner only he 
replied to the messengers that John the Baptist sent to him, 

^ K the' High'priest expressed his horror, by rending his 
eloaths, on Jesas avowing himself to be the Messiah, what 
wonld he hare done if he had heard, or snspeeted, that he 
had made any higher pretensions? And if he ftad made them, 
they mnst hare transpired* When the people in general saw 
his miraenlons works, they only wondered that Qod shonid 
hare given so mueh power to a man, Matt ix« 8* ¥Fhen Mo 
mmlHh^ saw it^ they morreUerf, and glorified God, who had 
given amh power tmto men; and yet this was en the eeeasion 
ef his pvonovneing the eure of a paralytic person, by saying, 
Ihy sins be forgiven thee^ whieh the Pharisees thonjj^t 4e he 
a blasphemoos presnmption. 

^ At the time that Herod heard of him, it was eonfeetnred 
by s^^ne that he was Blias, by others that he was a prophet, 
and by some that he was John, risen from the dead;' bnt none 
of them imagined that he was either the most high God him« 
sdf, or the maker of the world under God. It was net so 
mneh as supposed by any person that Jesns performed his 
mighty works by any power of his own; so far were they fWHH 
sttspeeting that he was the God who had spoken to them by 
Hoses, as yon now suppose him to have been. 

^Uht wae known to be a God at all before his death, it 
eenld only have been revealed to his diseiples, perhaps the 
apostles, or only his ehief eonfideUts among them, Peter, James, 
and John, suppose on the mount of transiguration, though 
nothing is said eoneeming it in the history of that transaetieii. 
Certainly what they saw in the garden of Gethsemane eenld 
not have led them to suspect any inch thing. Bat if it had 
ever been known to Peter, can we suppose he eonld have de- 
nied him as he did? Besides, as our Lord told them there 
were many things whieh he eould not inform them of before 
his death, and that they should know afterwards; this was a 

2 



dii^ ta y^tf. wmidecfiil and msiitpeftted^ tliat if ««y artielM 
of infonnatimi were kept ftom them at that time^ this mmt 
eertainly have been one. 

<< If jr<Hi suppose that Tliomas was acquaiBted with this 
most extraordinary part of his master's character, whiehled 
him t9 erff My Lord tmd m^ J&ody when he was eonvineed of 
his resurreetion> as he was not one of the threes who had been 
eatrasted with «^y secrets, it must have been known to ail 
the twelve, and to Judas Iscanot among the rjst. And sup- 
.pose him to have knowBy and to have believed that Jesus was 
his €bd and maker, was it possible fur him, or for any maa^ 
to have formed a deliberate pui^ose to betray him (Feter^you 
m^y say, was taken by surprise, and was in personal danger} 
;or if he had only heard, of the pretension, and had not beUey- 
edit, would he not have made some advantages of that impo* 
sition, and have made the discovery of this, as well as of ev- 
ery thing else that he knew to his prejudice? 

*< If you sij^pose that the divinity of Christ was unknown 
to the apostles till the day of Pentecost; besidea losing the 
benefit of several of your arguments for this great doctrine^ 
which you now carefully coUeet from the four evangelists, we 
have no account of any such discovery having been made at 
that time, or at any subsequent one. Aod of other articles of 
illttmination, of much less consequence than this, we have dis- 
tinct information, and also of the manner in which they im- 
pressed them. This is particularly the case with reject to 
the extension of the blessings of the gospel to nncircamcised 
Gentiles. ' But what was this article, to the knowledge of 
their master being the most high God? 

<^ If the doctrine of the divinity of Christ had been aeta- 
ally preached by the apostles, and the Jewish eonverts in 
g^ieral had adopted it, it eoold not bnt have been well known 
to the nnbelievii^ Jews; and would they, who were at that 
time, and have been ever since, so exceedingly zealons with 
respect to the doctrine of the divine nnity, not have taken the 
alarm, and have urged this objection to Christianity, as teach- 
ing the belief of more Gods than one in the apostolic age; and 
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jet tto traee of auj thing of tiiia nature can b« pereeired ui 
tbe whole history of the book of Aetf , or any where else ia 
the New Testament. As soon as over the Jews had any pre- 
tence for it, we find them soffieiently qoick and vehement ia 
nrgtng this their great objection to Christianity. To answer 
the charge of holding two^ or three Oodsy is a very eonsidera- 
ble artiele in the writings of several of the aneient Christian 
fiUhers. Why then do we find nothing of this kind in the 
age of the apostles? The only answer is, that then there 
was no occasion for it, the doctrine of the divinity of Christ 
not having then been started.* 

** Consider, Sir, the eharge that was advanced against Pe- 
ter and John at the first promulgation of the gospel. Yon 
will find it amounts to nothing but their heing disturbers of 
the people, hy preaching in the name of Jesus. What was 
the acensation against Stephen (Acts vi. IS.) but his speaking 
hUaphemau» things against the temple and the law? Accom* 
pany the apostle Paul in all his travels, and attend to his dis- 
courses with the Jews in their synagogues, and their perpet- 
ual and inveterate persecution of him, you will find no tract 
of their so much as suspecting that he preached a new divin* 
ttjf, as the godhead of Christ must have appeared, and always 
has appeared to them. 

<< &i the year 58, Paul tells the elders of the church of 
Kphesus (Acts xx. 27.) that he had not failed to declare unto 
Iftcm the whole counsel of Ood. We may be confident, thero- 
Ibie, that, if he had any such doctrine to divulge, he must 
have taught it in the three years that he spent in that city 
from 54 to 57; and as the unbelieving Jews were well appriz* 
ed of all his motions, having laid wait for him on this very 
journey to Jerusalem, they must have been informed of his 

* ■ Athanaaiiu strongly expretset thii obj^ctioa, w made by both Jews and 
Oc&tilet, to the incarnation of the ton of God, though aa a thing that was gl^ 
tied in by Ghriadana. * The Jews,' nyi he, * reproach ut for it, the Oentikf 
hogh at it; but we adore it.* Hy Iwvimit fuv }MiC«iAA«vriy, BAAaiif li 
XM^^MTtPp nftm$ h w^^rmwufot* 2>e lacamattooe Verbi, Openh ipdI. i. 
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haying taught this doctrine, and would certainly have eairied 
the news of it to Jerusalem, where many of them attended, as 
well as he, at the ensuing f^east of Pentecost. But if we attend 
Faul thither, where we have a very particuh\r account of all 
the proceedings against him, for the space of two years, we 
shall find no trace of any thing of the kind. All their eoni« 
plaints against him fell far short of this. 

<< What was the occasion of the first clamour against him^ 
Was it not, (Acts xxi. 38.) that he taught all mm every whers 
iigainst the people, and against the law, and against the tempiej 
and that he had brought Cheeks into it? Is it not plain that 
they had no more serious charge against him? Read hia 
speech to the people, his defence before Felix, and again be- 
fore Agrippa^ you will find no trace of his having taught anjr 
doctrine so offensive to the Jews as that of the divinity of 
Christ niust have been. Considering the known prejudices^ 
and the inveteracy of the Jews, no reasonable man need de- 
sire any clearer proof than this, that neither Paul, nor any of 
the apostles, had e^ver taught the doctrine of the divinity of 
Christ at that timej and this was so near the time of the warn 
of the Jews, and the dispersion of that people, that there waa. 
no opportunity of preaching it with effect afterwards. 

^' Consider also the conduct of the Jewish Chriatians^ who 
had strong prejudices against Paul, as we find in thb part of 
his history; and according to the testimony of all historians, 
they retained those prejudices as long as they had any name^ 
and after the destruction of Jerusalem, which was not long 
after the close of the history of the Actj, no trace can be 
found of their believing any such doctrine as the divinity of 
Christ. Now, though their enmity to Paul continued, and 
they never considered his writings as canonical scripture, yet 
to the very last, their objections to him ^unounted to nothing 

more than his being no friend to the law qt Moses, 

* « • f • * * » 

/^ These considerations (and much more might be added 
to i^orce them) certainly iiffect th? credibility of Christ hav- 
ing any nature superior to that of man; and when they 9^ 
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fitffieieiitlf attended to (as I atispeet they never Lave been) 
must shake the Arian hypothesis; but they mast be particu- 
larly embarrassing to those who, like yoii, maintain the per- 
fect eqvality of the Son to the Father. 

^ Considerations of this kind, if they occur to him, no per- 
son, who thinks at all, can absolutely neglect, so as to satisfy 
himself with having no hypothesis on the subject. You cer- 
tainly find the apostles, as well as the rest of the Jews, with- 
out any knowledge of the divinity of Christ, with whom they 
lived and conversed as a man; and if they ever became ac- 
quainted with it, there must have been a time when it was 
either discovered by them, or made known to them; and the 
effeeta of the acquisition, or the communication of extraordi- 
nary knowledge, are in general proportionally conspicuous.^ 

Sneb is the reasoning of Dr. Priestley. To an argument 
so novel, stated with so much clearness, and urged with so 
much force, the reader will feel more than common curiosity 
to know what was the reply of Dr. Horsley. It begins in the 
following manner.* 

« In your fifth letter," says Dr. Horsley, *< you call upon 
me to assign the particular time, when the knowledge of our 
Lord's divinity, which, in the persuasion that the apostles 
were taxed by the fkthers with a reserve upon the subject, yon 
are pleased to call Mhe great secret, of Christ being not ameer 
man, hut the eternal Gbd;' you call upon me to assign the 
time, when this great secret < was communicated first to the 
apostles, and then by them to the body of Christians.' You 
< request my opinion' upon this question with a certain air of 
triumph, which seems to imply, that, in your apprehension, I 
mnst be much at a loss to fhime an opinion upon it, which may 
he consistent with my creed. But the truth is, that you are 
yourself the person most concerned to find the solution. Or to 
express myself more aeeurately, the question splits into two, 
of which the one concerns not me, and the other concerns not 
eith^ of OS. 

• Letters to Dr» Priestley, Lett 12» 
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^ SL Wk^ii was the doctrine of our Lord's diyinky fimt 
piiUithed in the ehureh by the apostles? 

^ 8. When was the knowledge of the thing first conveyed 
to the minds of the apostles themselves? 

<^ 4. These^ Sir, are two distinct questions. Of the first, 
ijt^is your eoneem, not mine, to seek the solution. For sinott 
\ have elearly traced the belief of Christ's proper deity up to 
the apostolic age^ unless you can assign the particular epoeha 
<af the publication, I have a right to conclude, that it was a 
part of the very earliest doctrine. Nay, if yon should even be 
able to assign some later time of its commencement, yet sinee 
that time must fall within the compass of the apostolie age, to 
which you are limited by virtue of my proof from the epistle 
of St* Barnabas, a question mi^t indeed arise, which mij^t 
he of difiicult resolution; why wad this doctrine, for a certain 
time, kept baok? Bat this dilfiealty would not shake the cred* 
it of the doctrine." 

The apostles having been always inspired, a doctrine at 
any time taught by them would be entitled to in^lieit credit. 
^^ You will therefore," continues Dr. Horsley, ^ choose yonr 
own epocha for the discovery of <the great secret' Place it 
where it may best please you in the apostolic age; I will hold 
no argument with you upon the subject. In my own eongre- 
IpUious I shall think it my duty to bear my witness, that from 
the very beginning of the gospel the thing had been no secret.'' 

To this purpose, he says, he shall remind his hearers of 
St. Peter's language in his first public sermon; where he says 
of our Lord Jesus, that ^ it was not possible, that he should 
be holden by deatli." ^' The expressions," says Dr. Horsley, 
^ elearly imply a physical impossibility." ^ I shall maintain," 
he adds, that in the same discourse ^ the three persons are 
distinctly mentioned in a manner which implies the divinity 
of each, ^ Jesus — being by the right hand of Gk)d exalted, and 
having received of the Father the promise of the Holy Ghost." 
The Father, he contends, in this passage is not thus dis- 
tinguished from his creatures. <^ From them he were more 
fignifieaotly distinguished by thtf name of God. Not gener*- 
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^Skf iherefere from his creatures, but partieafatriy'fr^m the 
two other persons mentioned in the same period, Jesvs uttf 
the &sly Ohost* And sinee this is his distioction, th«t he is 
the Father of that son, from whom together with himself the 
Holy Ghost proceeds; it follows, that the interval hetweea 
hi II and thern, is no more than relation may create^ that the 
whole diSerenee lies in personal distinetions, not in essential 
qaalities* Thus," says Dr. Horsley, ^ I will ever reason, Sir, 
for the edification of my own floek, bnt with little ho^ of 
yonr eonTietion from St Peter's first sermon. 

^l shall always insist, Sir," he continues, ^that the bleso- 
ed Stephen died a martyr to the Deitt of Christ The aee»- 
sation against him, you say, was ^ his speaking Uaaphemoos 
thingfi against the temple and the law.' You have forgotten 
to add the diarge of blasphemy < against Moses and against 

God.' " '< What was there," he asks, ^ in the doctrine 

of the apostles, which could be interpreted as blasphemy 
against GM^ except it was this, that they ascribed divinity to 
one who had suffered paUidy as a malefactor." Dr. Hors- 
ley proceeds to maintain that the circumstances of Stephen's 
death and his concluding prayer gave proof of the divinity of 



Anotiker instanee Dr. Horsley affirms of die early preadi- 
ing of Christ's divinity <<is the story of St Paul's converston; 
in which, as it is twice related by himself, Jesus is deified in 
the highest terms." He eonsiders the appearance to St Panl 
as ^ithe foU effalgenee of the Sheehinah," and that << Jesus 
^ealCB and is spoken to as the divinity inhabiting that glori«- 
oosUgfat" 

These instances he thinks will fully bear him out in the 
assertion, that our Lord's divinity was preached from the be- 
ginning, till Dr. Priestley can fix the first discovery to soma 
later period. 

The second question^— ^^ when was the knowledge of our 
Lord's divinity first^imparted to the apostles?"— Dr. Horsley 
thills wholly insignificant and uninteresting to all parties; be« 
eaase wheaevar cowmnnicated it is equally to be received as am 
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^(ide«f iidtiL He thinks however thai se for astke apoalles fit 
•ajr liflie believed ^ in Jeiua as the Mceeiah, m the same defpea 
they aadentoed and aeknowledged his diviiiitjr." The proof of 
this iroBi the seriptttres he observes consists in too maaypartio-' 
liars to be fnlly prodiieed. ^ I shall mentioni" he sa^i ^ twa*'' 
Of Aese one is NathanieFs first profession, ^ Rabbi, thou art 
the Son of God, Then art the king of Israel," whioh Bw. 
limkKj sap, was drawn from him by some thin^i in our 
Lord's diseonsse which he seems to have interpreted as iadiea^ 
lions of omnipotence. The other is Peter's eonstematioa at 
An miraenhMs draught of fishes. This, he observes, ^ wna 
evidently of the s^me sort, of whieh we read in the wortJiies of 
oarliey agesynpon any extraordinary appearance of the light of 
Ae*6heelmiah| whi'eh was founded on a notion,- that a sinful 
iMNrtal might not see Qid and Iwe. These," he eontiimotfy 
« and many other passages of the Evadgelieal History diseover 
that our Lord's associates, although it was not till after his as- 
eensiott diat the H^y Ghost led them into all truth, had asi 
oaily appreheniioii of something more thiui hunoJi in his ehai^ 
aeter." 

Ha continues, ^ But Judas Iseariot, you think, < oouM asi 
possibly have formed a deliberate purpose of betraying our 
Lord,' had the heKef of his divinity been general among the 
apostles before his croeifixion. Or had any sueh pretensfom 
been set up, whieh had not gamed belief, Judas would have tar 
Jken advantage of the imposition, and would have mode a dio- 
«overy of it to the prejodiee of our Lord. It should seem,fiiiiv 
that you think your own cause almost desperate, if yon wooUL 
desire that Judas Iseariot should be admitted as an evidence for 
you, or as an advocate. But what if your cause should turn out 
to be, what Judas Iseariot himself would scruple to undertake?" 
Dr.HorsIey thinks it probable, that it was ^< rather his mean- 
ing to cheat the chief priests of their money, than actually to 
•ell his Master's life;" and that when he bargained to lead the 
hand to the plaee of his retirement he thought he might safefy 
trust to his Master's power to repel any attack on his person. 
^ This," he adds, ^ is very consistent ^tfa a belief of our 
Lord's divinity." 
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hMe^potttly h*i^ atttdflki--^ Had therer lieM wy piete n wi Ibi^ 
{■Mf^toiiig' Aat tke J^p» ia our Brnvkiir^ tiM« tmA nmj kMwi« 
•deearth»dfictrueoftlieTiwtj,aiid(bft(di6yetpM^ Ite 
i4 fetMB in it, im &• «lHtraeter «f their lteniftkt» Umi 
I ptvpoM to ]r«i wobM have bem wMlhmJ^ ^'Shm^ 
air,'' M^S' Dnw Honky iv reply, •< tiM ^Mtiim wUek ywi pr«4 
t»«t,.is oDMdleflu The lews in Cfarnl^c d^FS had ae# 
af a trinity in tha diinne natnva» Thejr axpaatad Iha^ 
par aaa , wkiMn they ealled die LagM, ta eMie aa Iha 
9w tha proof 1^ theie aaoartaani Ir^br yoa to Hm 
iMalrarthakanie*Sii. Peter ANIx, eiitilM the ^Mdgmuili^ 
^HhaaiMiMtf Jkimkhdim Kh tigaifut Me VnttmmnB.^ A wotk 
•idafr k ia to he hoped^ Sir, yen wiUearaMly look ^i/roughf 
fefive^yaa send ahroad year intended new of the deetinie ef 
the ftnr ages eeneemiag Chriot."* 

W'theaekal aMeHienf of Ik. Bersl^eenld he aaintaiaA' 
ad,' Ikef waaldt indeed he a; tafieiMit aiwawato HMot a0 tha 
d i ao al l i ci»aiy* hy Pr, griertiey. Bat Amagk (he greataa 
part of Biv Hariley'B reply these difteuhaes Me aat aaiwered^ 
hat araideA Dr. Herttey haa amao d aa tf hk oppaaant ha4 
pm^paead la him the naked qaeetiontf-^when wee Chrittfb dk 
vloi^ made hBoim to theapestks^ and, wlitn ims'il'pfeaahii 
cdf to the Jevf F Bat whatDNpHeaaey reiiaired of him, wan 
k'lhr aaaMdime for tie diseloiare and preaeUng of thk it^ 

* Dr. Hontey« in adiditioii to whati hare adduced from him, meslk 

rflf unitsritti widter, who aMordiiig^ to hki enteHaiiied aa cfppotStB 

te XMi Moadty recpeetiiig the- Mih of the Jtfm in thattaaa-of 

Bb a«Ma ia dokaoe of a tenor ai^taika woifc» coHad tha 

Hahed Gospel, of which his owe booh wtm ontitkd an Uistorieal Vi«di<' 

satkaw T!he writsr^ acoovding to Dr. HonVey, waa supposed to bo La 

Clerc. *' He it is,** says Dr. Honley, " who says in his preface, that 

the Flatonic enthusiasm crept first into the Jewish, aHerwards into the 

Cbiistkn church. Then be tella his readers How the Jews picked'dp 

Ihdr nstoohm. Of wbich« he says, the ptfncipd doctrines wevs twet 

tfeone^Hiater the prs-eiisloDce of sovte the olherthatof tiiedhdae 

irinii^. Ifc soi he says^ wore fJM opkioas of tha Jeira k tha dsys of oar 

Sanoar sad ks s|iQBlks>" I havaaot boon abk teftiidaithar of thew|il» 

above refertedto. 
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ine, aj^&hnt whidk the olifeetloiis already stated, fxt olietv 



equally strong, would not apply, l^ebasiness of Br. Horsley 
liienefore was to obrlsle these ohfeetions, either generally, or 
wfth regard' to some partieular time $ and this he has iMit'at«' 
tiempted. He has reeurred to hfs proof tram the Epistle of 
Barnabas (the yalue <if whhA has been beftire examittod) simI 
he has endeavonred to prodnee some other proofs fhmi the 
ser^tuMs to show, that the doetrine of our Lord's ditrini^ mmm 
preaehed in the apostolie age, and was eariy beiieired by th« 
ipOBtks; bat this is an entirely distinct thing from obv^ilinK 
the diAenlties which may be urged against those •upposfr- 
tf ons. If the etridenee be sniBoieatly stiong, we must omisilev 
fliem as nrtafaUshed* Bntibr any thing which Dr. HovdejF 
has cAtoted, we must in that ease reeeive them embannsiedl 
with all the difBeulSies wged by his opponent Whodwr it 
can be^roTcd Arom early Chtistian writers, that the dochma 
•f Christ's being Qtoo was tangfat in the apostolie agej of 
whether -thiS' doetrine is to be feundin his own preaching, en 
in l|ie preaching er writings of hie apostles, a*e 'qnestietts very 
diSSerent from that now befbrane. Drw Hemky mtghi/isav^ 
fmdneed idl the arguments witi#h he believed wens to bc^ 
drawn from, the New Testament in siqiperl of tUs-. deetrine^ 
wdth as mneh propriety as these which he has in fact hrsngjlt 
firward» The present question is, how the siyperitfon that 
thie doctrine was at any time tanght to the apoeths, nv 
preaehed by them, can be reewiciled with flMts recorded in 
Ae New Testament; and how in consistency. with this sttg|»» 
sitmn we are to account Isr the absence of those cflEacts, wiue^ 
we should, suppose that the commnnicatien and-the psfisfihing 
of so wMiderf ai a doctrine wculd have pfodneed. 

8ttll however the diffiealties urged by Dr. Priestley an 
in a great degree obviated, if Dr. Horsley's assertions eon^ 
eeming the faith of Jews, as before mentioned, can be main- 
tained* For the support of these asscrtiona he refers te a 
srork of AlKz, of which he has given the title. Butl hidiw» 
that AHix, whalcvtr he may attempt' to mainleini.willvfan 
Amid te hnive conceded e^cry thing smeeasnry ta tine ex^* 
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seqte ef Ihw PriMtley* After eadeaTovriiig to proye that tks 
AMtiiaes eC the trinity, and of tlie diviaUy of the Meteiahy 
may he infenned from the apoeryphal books^ from the writinga 
«f Phiks from the ChaMee paraphnaes, aad from the worka 
•f that aeet of the Jewish doeton who are eaUed the Cabal* 
■ta^ lia eomes to hia twenty fifth ahapter, whieh begins in tho 
Mlowiag manner: ^ An objeetion," he says, ^ may he rerj 
■atnnally made 1^ -a judieioofl reader, eoneeming what I said 
•f tJha teatimonies of the Jews before Christy abont the distine* 
lioB of Divine Persons, and the divinity of the Ajtyn* On the 
one osdo, may he say, yod own that the Jews after Christ have 
a ppo se d the doetriae of the Trinity, as being eontrary to the 
mity of God) theie are plain proofs of it, even in the seeond 
r. And it is eertain that Tiypho did not beliere that the 
wOs to be any other than a mere man, and so Hid the 
Jewo holieae, as it is witnesaed by Orig. libj^eontr. Cels. 
yo^ 70. And oa the other side yon nflbm thnt the' Jews in 
ihe old times befisrO'Clirist taught a doetrine mneh Uke that of 
tho Tfingty} and that all their aneicnt anthers allnned thai 
the Momiaa was 4»havo the Myn dwelling in him. 

^inonswerto tUs dilienlty,Ieannot say that- the Jews havo 
nilcradihoit opmion upon this snbjeet, sinse the beginning itt 
Cknattanity; for to tins day their eahalistteal doettors, whom 
Ihi^ tospsrton gra«t divines, do profess the same whieli Phik 
andtlMs 43haldee paraphi«sts did. i eannot say neither that 
they are dividod' into, two seets, the one of whieh follows these 
natsoMo^ A^ otfcer opposes them; fer though the cabaltsti are 
fewer in number than those who stiek to the letter of the law^ 
nmdatedyonlytoonderslaad the eeremonies of it, to whieh 
they add the traditions eontained in the Misna, and the One- 
■mnm, yet it is eertain that there is no great eontroversy be* 
imtei thorn ahont those doetrines whieh I have mentioned* 

^ I anawer liherelbre, first by owning that whatever notions 
Ae nidi leiwi had of those matters^ they were neither so deaf 
or Aatinol: hnt Aat'they were mint with divers errors, of whieh 
Ihent nra amwy instnnsas both in PhHo and the Targoms.^ . 

HiaoeooiidsHwmwis ^^tftatattlettnodlews who aineerely 
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Mm OhrivlHkW, do k4ij reteetkig |lpaQ4liit«4dJfeirMi|B«i» 
Iriplei, ^iOk Hhey urii^BUlf fed ui Ae QU T«8toni«»t|Mi 
p^rwtfdsio hetigreeftUe WtA4iiie prineiflec d* £MMeMtiMit|r«^ 

He gire« 9re olher amvcm* TlMf are weretfr Mmurts «£ 
tfieeiitiity oftke Jcwf ioChriat and loChMtiMAtj^and^fiMitrw 
I 8ii|pojie kjis to be Uitfixteii^ to the dtviiuty o# GMaty^ndilv 
^e Chrittian doelrifie of the TriiiU}^ After 4Ik«^ oomi Ite 
fbUovi«g pav«cr|bph» whose eonofatfUtt eontotae ft coinfiniM 
inibeioiitly iB^ortaat, eo k rehrtoo to the itattor in leowtroowif 
hetmeon Dr. Prieotley end Qr. )ioraiej. 

^ Qesides» the Jeirs themseireo ooafoss tlMkt fn tfceijpdfciptiii 
fion t^y hfura lost the kiioiried0e of Mtfiyof 4Jko nyatoiuo«of 
tbeir relipoai^ Oae eunot thisk hpw it oo«M he oihonria^ 
iftOtteeoDsidert, 1. IThe iMgtlioo they hove heeii iJmptamA^ 
whieh W9fwai» the OMist dMno^ and daiteao ihb mlnaiwrt 
niatters. ' ^. Their eiBtr^ae nUeipy in oo loag a eaptbity^ 
frfueh oalKiBetQAiboiil ^ #o uMiny diflireat natioaa, aad aaof 
ff thoia Miebaa Jiad ni^ertievdar koin4 hoth of -their 
fa^vallgioa^ »• Oip^ oU^ if 10M efwaidora that thoao 
teries were e^Bummioated oa|yli».a|np ladmedBon^flBdiBp^ 
$:yim ti^ Jgp^wlodse of tAe eomaion poopk) aa MuBonidea 
^oo^ackaioirledgey e»d f vorai t^ aM«y roioatioiw worth eon* 
f^4fnaf, in «Aibn& •Woooh. p^ i. ok Ti.'^' 

The aapo aotiioa wUeb is eonCaiaed in the eaiM|«ilo|i #1 
llua paragri^iAy.tltftt oM&e myoterioao teipk diriaioa ^ Ae 41* 
viaoiiatare waa a dootfiae of the kainod^ hut oanoeaM 
tbo oommop poif le logt 4key abottld iaU ato Ipolgfdii 
lijcewiie lulyaiieed t^y A}iix9 p. iM* 

Bot thd iva^oqiiiga of Dn IViofitlegs whMr ire am ao9 
aonoiderioB, h&vo ro«poet to the ditoiidoo of avr 8atiMw,iilio 
friare not aaoag the leaned, mad to the gMul holy of Aa 
mon people in the Jewkh nation, AOowing 4ima to ihaTo 
ignoraatof thodoetrineof the TriMly,.oiidloftavehadaioex- 
poetatipn of aioro4hen a me* aa their Mesaiahf oD^lhadUlaBi* 
(iee whieh he haa ^ffftA «Npeeli«ig4ho -eoim— teali«na«J.tha 
preaaMogiif lli^eo d«^t|iiM i?«iain in IhU tnto^ wfeatarar 



mlMm4«f Ae Jem. It w«b nottke l>Mi«eni^MUQi «» 
Hie ai^gwMila mhiek Or* Prieatf^ Imu %rettglit iato 
31Us JniiMver k^Efnetsly «irferftakeii by Jtmiesoiii 
4he Mlgeet«f tlKikUii^ tbe J«w« ftlk mm Cbui an hiiib- 
pagM ^ Jim Ant fnoi^iiie. Btt Jmmbmi'0 mummiom 
iaikr!toik«»«rAliis. 
<^ Wtetever ideM,'* he eayv, <« the Mere kane4 lew« hal 
wUk wnpnat to the deity 4if. the Metiiah, they seem 4e have 
eoiaeealei them fW>m the eoimaon people. Hiey feefc mny 
ik^ iteg ijf knowliige^ SjAb xi. es. Il wes nftteral §of them 
ieide ee, ee A tempnnl telvJittiae etkgrwmdM their hepet enl 
Jeriree* Sor die poeekmetiMi ef a divtBe Mesmh mmt hate 
Chre» • falal hleir te their ewo aathority^ as tiiey were ift 
•Beh eamalmeiiieadl to tmKke Hkme who were pre^ 
le Mdeenm a spWiMi Deti^erer." Tel. i. pp. es, e4. 



^ "Medeetrine ef the diTHHtyef die Meiriah teems to 
m B«aiiy lett^miDg the Tfdgar. Of thfa the gospel^ 
hMtery affordt Tariout eyideaees. Eteii Jote^ and Maiy 
i»hmm litUe aequawtanee with it." p. §4. 



^ B«teat|''heaak»)<<4hedafkiieas, whieh in that age in* 
^Ble«d the orfftdt ef the generality of the nation, with regatd 
te the Mty ef the Metii ah , be a soAeient argoment against 
iMm^do^triatt indeed it hat been strennously asserted, that it 
totally nahnewn te them. This, however, eannot be be- 
by aft Impartial inquirer.'' pp. 95, 96. 



m the dMpks," he adds, « were greatly under die 
of this spMtaal etuper. Till the mmnent of our 
Levd^e eaeenaion* Aeir ndnds were still warped with the idea 
eC>i tssuperal tid?«titn.'** p. te. 

^maietoQ isercly fiilews AHix in attempiting te prove that 
ef * TribMy, and ef Ged's being abeutto eome as 
i^ arete be fbimd in the writings of the more learn* 
^ameng the Jews. WheHmrctren this in ftebiAly the truth 



iter having, as he thinks, proved that the traeei of the deetme 
•f the Tnnitjare to be fbnnd Jn these writings. Havhigiatat- 
ad ihis eenelnsim and enlarged mfoa it, he says with cegani 
lo whai he eonsiden iusuelf io hmw^ ftowtdt-^'^f^ AUihis an 
stiU the mere remai^ahle, 1. Beeaose tlie een in ien Jews htcwm 
well nigh qoile lesi the notion #f the Messtas being God$ - andl 
Ihey generally expect no more than a mere eoaunon man fir 
IheLr redeemer. 

^ %, Beeanse the main body of the Jews am jiiieh cealonb na- 
serters of the nnity of Ood, that they repeat i^f^ery day the 
words of Deut vi. 4.^27ie Lmid mtr God is Om Lord. It in 
a practise, whieh thoagh now they have tnmed againsi the 
Christians, yet doobdess was taken np first in oppositiou totiso 
Gentiles, whose polytheism was renouneed in this siM f t :eow* 
iession of the Jenrish faith. And hence it is* that they do so 
mneh celebrate B. AJuha's faith, who died in toMMnts, widi 
the last syllables of the word eckad in hb month, whioh signi^ 
ies the nnity of God* 

^^. Beeanse the Jews at the same time dispnte igpyistftlm 
Christians' doctrine of the Trinity; as doth R. Saadia Ifar in* 
stance, in his book entitled Sefker EnumAt dmp».S. 

<< 4. Beeanse from the begkmiag of Christianity soma BaiK 
bins have applied themselves to find out other scsmes #f ttosn 
passages which the Christiaas ni^ against than* This wa 
see in Gem* of Sanhedr. chap* 4>. seat. 2»^^ 

The reader will perhaps think this sjtiii the mare lemailc* 
able when he finds, that these Jewish disputants ngninst the 
trinity are some of them the veiy Cahnlists in miuM writ- 
Ungs, according to AUix, the doeirine is to be fimndi <^Aiasnst 
»U thnse," says AUi^, << wha diiputo against the Chrimimm 
an this head, contradict themselves in their writings that«na 
ntat polemical, hnt are drawn ^ in eoal h}s!od,.antaf thetieat 
af dispnlB."t After this I do not know M it may be thaa(M» 
that their is an mneh tinth as hamar m lb, Priastieyfi 

* • 4»n«p^ 17(^177. tAmnp«ir9» ' '* 



of iheM lnMliariM Jews t»Maiitf ^•tlfaliriw ■■%!< 



Br« HMdej^ku likewue qipeaM to AIMx fcr pnof^ tkit 
Ae Jew* oipeeted tb€ see^^ peiwiB of the tfuuty, wImm tlief 
oftllad tlie LogMy to- eome m their Moaiiftli, In kio iMrtfwHi 
dia|rter» AUiir mtetalLeft toproYe three prqieMtieiMi^ the fersft 
ef whidi ky^^thet in MErend ]ileees ef the eaeiest Jewieh en-' 
Aero, tke Memrm or the A^yfi, ie put for the Messuui* Aa4 
■o that it is eertain that 8u John hae followed the laagoage of 
tta lows heflNre Jemo CSuristy in takiag the Atyif for a divine 
penoiiy that in the fnlneea of time, as it was foretold by the 
Frophelo, did assnine our flesh, Joh« i. 14^" With regard to 
thio piofosition, he sayo— ^ I most pat my reader in niind» 
Aat it ohonU not be a jnst sabjeet of admiratioB, if we oonld 
not piw?e sneh a thing by many of the Jewish books* It io 
ekttT (hat when the Jewish aathon did eonsider the iUym 
they fnnsidired htm as. die tme Lord of heaven and earthf 
and cUefly «of . their own nation* Whereas the Messias is 
sften represented to the Prophets as one that shonld a^eat 
m Ai veif mean oonditiony- and whatsoerer ^ory • io attribnted 
to. hsas in oUier planes of the ancient Revelation^ wUdb 
kron^t tkejif to bdieve till the last times^that the BUkimk 
wnote be in Vm% there were some eharaeters whieh eoold 
hanMy be applied to him as being perM«ally the Word lnHi« 
s^. Aneh aie his aiiireriiq^' des«ribed, PsaL xxii. and isn* 
liiL Sneh is his ridin|^ open an Ass, and eoming to Jemsa^ 
lern^ whieh they refor eonetantly to the Messias, as yon may 
see ha^thetf oersBMmial book of «%g«d(a.of J%oodk« 

^ But althoogh we shonld snpposo that the plaees we are 
gning to eite oannot nxprsssly eonvinee the reader of this 
ftndhs yet we ni%kt..establish it by neeessary eonseqneneeo 
ftooi themu'' 

After having prodaeed and eompared together a nunbeo 
of psMSjfffl for this pnipose, he says»-<^ But I foretfoa theso 
esaneqaosMDeo will not seem strong enongh to a 8oeinian« Let 
m therefore prodaee 4iat of Philo and the Taigiups, oom* 

* See Dr. PxassUcy'i Lottars to the Dean of Csnteibwry, Let* % 



|»esr pMitiTel J the same* 

4<.Bsr Pyfe^^i. He Asslftre^ Aat tke Aty«f it the first be- 
gittes efCM^ »Biiie1k Aratp. ni. i». p. 8S8. whiek he haA 
tB9m^mf^ viii:^* Anl» ii» T» But this proves maMweraJbly 
fliat i»the j«dfM«l ^ tfie eld J«w8, DieBleBrias shoald be 
Ae aoit peiWMfr with tie A^yKt seeing the BfeBsias i» ealleA 
the firat^ieni, PmI; \axt^. 98.'* 

What AUis tfieaght manftwersbl^ may eettiiiiilj be eoH** 
lideredH a^ivflietitifl^a'pfelty feipspe^inen of his argmneiltsw 

Bat on thio s«)ij|eet of the fai^' of the learoed amon^ iha 
Jhws^ Aere is no authority higher than tfait of Buna^. 

^Btuaage,** says Dr. PHestl'ey in reply to Dr. Borsley^a 
appeal to AWs, ^ I suppose yon wUf allow, had snAeientfy 
•tnlied'tS.e history and opinions of the ftws. ^ He has written 
iMgaly OB the sdbjesti^ smdl yet^ though a trinltarian himseM^ 
ko has eiplodoil all the pretenees of Gadworth and^ others to 
•nd ths d^trine of the trinity eitter among the aneient or Oe 
■od sw i Jwwfc 

<«« The Chfbtiam, aaitlie J^wa^^^he sayi, < separate at 
ikm sotinsJ stop !•• reHgf OA. For after haijhig adsn:ed together 
ana CW^ aksolutfely porfiely they find the moment after the 
ahfw of tha MMg^ whieh intirdy separatesihem; The 3%w 
aMwidsis itros' impsons as Mfee CMhs and this Mthdsm 
ahoehft hink Ilia Christian^ who beKeres the niiify of one 
fiodi «Mb thiir th» AAeis the Son, and the Hbly Spirit; 
•hanU^all ha oaUed Gkid, and haire the same worship; ft is 
impossible to sosonollo opiaioiM so' eontraiy. There are^ 
kawaveiv diainas bdM enoagh to attempt' itl' ^^ 

With regard partiealariy to the Jews' expeeting Ood as (heir 
Ifa a si^ Bas^age says, as translated by Tayl6r*->* And in'* 
deed had the Diyinity of the Messiah been known in'the Jewish 
ahorshy and elearly tanj^t in the Chaldee paraphrases, whieh 
werareade^ry Saturday la the temple and synagogues, and 
a*ary day inpriiv^ite houses; Jiesus Ohrist would have drawa 
•ome ooarfdonriile advantages from that disposition to beKeta 

^ Sooood liOtltM to Biw Hotslsy, LeU tludwHilt Ssr. Op^ B. 
Qi e. i. 8. 3. 



tan. Jkr. Ea/inimf^ md otkm^ 

the auMl isMolihle of the g8»pdi mysteries. HewevsTy if yem 
wiU read the gospel, you will easily ohserre that ovr Lord lesoo 
Christ is veiy eireimispeet about his Divinity. Let us also eon- 
feso the fket, that all this eireonapeetaon of the fBoa 9i Ood 
had been ill managed, if the people had been ptepared by 
(heir masters, and their own private reading, to leeeive the 
Messiah as God. His eireomspeetion was so great, that the 
hereties said that he spoke bot seldom of his Divinity fbr fear 
lest it should be denied that he was a men. Bat St. Chrysos- 
tom hath hit it better, in saying that Jesus Christ designed in- 
sensibly to aeeustom mankind to a mystery exalted far beyond 
the reaeh of their reason. This supposes that he found the 
ehureh ignorant of it, and foresaw that she would^rise up 
against this mystery."* 

Dr. Priestley in his remarks on Mr. Howes, (one of has 
opponents formerly mentioned), annexed to his Third Lettess 
to Dr. Horsley, observes— 

^ I am indeed astonished that neither Dr. Honley nor Mr. 
Howes should so mneh as mention the name of Basange in 
treating of this subjeet, whieh he has so learnedly and so ably 
discussed, and who has so paitieularly eonsidcyed what Cud- 
worth, Allix, and Bull had advanted upon it. The eharaetir 
of Mr. Basnage, in Moreri's Dietionary, by Le Clei«, is an 
follows: < Monsieur Basnage etoit vrai jusques dans les plus 
petites ehoses. Sa eandeur, sa franehise, sa bonne foi, ne pa- 
roissent pas moins dans ses ouvrages, que la profbndenr de 
son erudition.' What will foreigners say of Bnglishmen stW 
retailing the stale arguments of the three writers above men- 
tioned, without any notiee of what has been replied to them 
by such A man as this?" 

* Hot htyingf the original at hand, I have quoted the above from the 
harbntma lianslatkm of Thomaa Taylor, which it in some places (though 
not in the passage above quoted) unintelligible to one not acquainted 
with the French idioms* The above passage is partly quoted by Dr. 
Priestley in the sUth of his Third Letters to Dr. Honley. It is quoted 
bj him as from Hist, des Juifs. L. v. cap. ix. 8. 3. But accordin^^ to tho 
transkdon of Taylor it is to be found B« Iv. c« 24i s. 21« 

4 



Controversy between Dr. Priedtetfy July, 

On thift qnestion of the faith of the Jews, I will givo one 
more extract. In the eleventh of his Seeond Letters to Dr. 
Horslej, Dr. Priestley thus addresses him: 

■ ^ without entering into a large discussion on the snh- 
Jeet, I shall only ask you a question or two relating to it, and 
joo may answer me out of Dr. AUix if you please. Inform 
me then, if you can, how our Saviour could possibly, on your 
idea, have puzzled the Jewish doctors, as he did, reducing 
them to absolute nlence, by asking them how David could 
call the Messiah his Lord* when he was his; son, or descend- 
ant. For if they had themselves been fully persuaded, as you 
suppose, that the Messiah, though carnally descended from 
David, was in fact the maker and the God of David, and of 
them all, a very satisfactory answer was pretty obvious. Or 
without asking any other question of my own, what say you 
to Facundus, quoted above, who says that ' Martha and Ma- 
ry would never have said to Christ, if ihau kadst been here^ 
had they thought him to be God omnipresent.' He adds, 
< neither would Philip have said to him, Shew us'the fhthery 
if he had entertained any such idea of him.' " 

In the same letter, and in his History of Early Opinions 
B. iii. c. 1. s. 8. Dr. Priestley produces fhrther proofs of the 
strong attachment of the Jews since the time of Christ to the 
doctrine of the unity of God in opposition to a plurality of 
pe|«ons.* 

* The arguments in proof, that the ancient Jews were tiinitarians, 
(beside the one, that the doctrine of the trinity ia revealed in their acrip- 
tures) are drawn, as I have before mentioned, from the apociyphal books 
of the Old Testament, from the Chaldee Paraphrases, fr^)m the wrings 
of Philo. and from those of the Cabalists. As to the apocryphal books, 
I suppose that those who do not perceive the doctrine in the scriptures 
of the Old Testament, will not discover it in these writings. The most 
strildng passage adduced, ia from the book of Wisdom, where the au- 
thor in an address to God, speaking of the destruction of the first bom 
of the Egyptians says, ** Thine almighty word leapt down from heaven 
out of thy royal throne, as a fierce man of war into a land of destmction* 
and brought thine unfeigned commandment as a sharp sword^ and standi 
ing up fined all things with death. And it touched the hesTen^ but stood 
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In the same letter Dr. Priestley likewise answers the ar« 
gmnenta whieh Dr. Horsley had brought from seripture to 

upon tlie eattli.** xviiu 15» 16. This is broaght in proof of tbe snthor^s 
belief of the personslity of the Logos, or Word. But it is consisteiit with 
the general style of the book to imderstsnd this pssssgc ss figurstife end 
poetical; as a penonifications and not as literal description. Indeed if 
«e interpret literally and take the account of Moses, we must suppose 
that the immediate agent in this destiiiction was a malevolent beings 
who was restrained by God from doing the evil to the Israelites which 
he would otherwise have done. ** The Lord,** Moses says to the Isra- 
efitesy ** will pass over the door« and will not suffer the destroyer to 
come into your houses to smite you.** See ako Psalms, Izsrriii* 49l 

The principal argument from the Chaldce paraphrases arises from 
the fact, that in most instances where in scripture we find the name of 
Jehovah, they put in its stead Memra, L e. the Word, or Memra Jeho* 
vih, the word of Jeliovah. Thus they appear to ascribe to the Word all 
the actions of a Supreme Deity. They seem therefore to have been ac- 
qoaioted with the second person of the trinity, the Word, the Christisa 
Logos, and to have attributed to him the creation of the world» snd al- 
most all the events recorded in the Old Testament, which are there atp 
tributed to God, without attention to the distinction of persons. With 
r^^ard to this argument, Prideaux, afrer observing that the Chaldeo' 
Memra. has been thought to correspond with the Greek Logos of SU 
John's Gospel, and both exactly to denote the same thing, and that 
hence an arg^umcnt has been drawn for the divinity of the Son, and after 
giving Father Simon*s opinion, that we ought not to found any argument' 
on this supposed correspondence, adds—'* Others as well as Mons* 
Simon, being sensible that this phrase in the Chaldee is sn idiom of 
that language, which may be otherwise explained, are against pressing 
any ar^ment from it for this point, because it is capable of an answer to 
which we cannot well reply.** £Prideaux's Connection P. ii. b. 8.] Pri- 
deaux refers to Lightfoot's Hebrew and Talmudical Exercitations upon 
St. John's gospet Lightfoot begins the last paragraph of his note on 
the firvt Terse of this gospel in the following manner: (Instead of the 
original of the paraphrases, which he quotes, I give a translation.) 
*" Though this," he says, *- must be also confest, that the word Memra 'f- 
doth sometimes signify nothing else but I, Thou, He, and is frequently 
applied to men too. So Job vii. 8 Thine eyes are upon me. Targ. up- 
en my word. Again Job xxvii. 3. My breath is in me. Targ. in my 
word. Si Chron. xvi. 3« There is a league between me and thee. Tsiy. 
between thy word and my word* Chsp. zziii* 16^ He made a covenant 
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prare, that the faet of Christ's being God was from the first 
preaehed to the Jews; and from the first believed by the apos- 
tlesy in the same degree as they believed him to be the Christ. 
Where I have thonght it of suffieient importanoe^I have given 
tome of the answers in the margin below.* 

between bim« and between all the peo|ile» and between the king. Targw 
between hb word, and between sU the people^ and between the word of 
the Idng."* Lightlbot then obiervea that the phraae of the Targunis, ' tho 
Lord by his word»* may be tninslatedt the l^rd bj himtelf^ or tU Lord 
hivueif. The obaervationa of Baanage on this aabjept may be found B^ 
IT. c 34k $ 9. One of them is aa follows: " By substituting the Memra» 
or Word, the Father disappear!: he ia so buried in the person and actions 
of his Son, that we have acarce any knowledge of him. And yet thQ 
Jewa knew the Father hotter than the Soni and what proves too muchly 
ise Bay provea nothing.** 

With regard to Philo, it is agreed that the rudiments of the doctrine 
of the trini^ are found in his writings; but it b maintained that notliing^ 
can be inferred from the sentiments of this disciple of Plato, ana student 
of profane literature, concerning those of the great body cf Jews; and 
H 18 likewise maintained that he had no notion of tl^e identity of the Lo^ 
gos and of the Messiahs 

Respecting the arguments from the Cabalists, the principal are an<H 
iwered by Basnage, It haa been seen in the text that they are pro^ 
Ibased enemies of the doctrine, which it is still said diey inconttstent* 
ty si4>port* Perhaps however the following account of them by Basnago 
is akme a sufficient answer to any pretence of discovering thb mysteri- 
oiia doctrine in their writings. ** I do not deny,** says he, ** that abun« 
dance of things may be seen in the Cabalbts, which I have not seen« or 
bave had no inclination to discover. There b commonly such an ob- 
ocurs profoundneaa in their writings aa is impenetrable. I^otlung that 
rs^son dictates, can be reconciled with the terms their books abound 
with* Afier a long and useleaa search a man b tired; he shuts the book; 
be returns to it an hour after, and thinks he perceives a little glimpse, 
bat it vanbhes immedisftelj. Tbdr principles at first seem to have somo 
eoonezion, but the diversity of inteipreters is so great, that one know^ 
not where to fi^ The ttrma employed are so foreign* or remote frouL 
Ibe object, that they cannot be brought together."* B. iii. c. 14» s. 20. 

* Dr. Priestley^ answer respecting Nathaniel's calling Jesuatfae Stm 
of God haa already been given |n the first volume of the Repositoiy, pp. 
350^a$h With respect to Or. HorBley*s argmncntfiom the behatioav 
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We come now to the other braneh of Dr. Priestley's ^agur 
menty relating to the accounts given bj the Fathers, of the 
•pinions of the Jews respecting their Messiah, and of the man* 

of Peter on the occasioii of the miraculous draught of fishes^ Dr. Priest-, 
lej aajs— " As to the consternation of Peter^ I should im&gine that by 
the same mode of interpretation you might conclude that the widow of 
Zarephath took EBjah to be a Godi for on the death of her son she said» 
(1 Kings xvii. 1&) Whtit htne I to do trith thee, O thou num rf God^ arA 
thau come to me to call my eino to remimbnmee^ and to oiay mj eon? Pfsyt 
Sir, why might not the exdaroation of Peter be consider^ as being c(f 
the aame nature with tliat of this woman?'* 

In regaid to Stephen's being accused of blasphemy against God, Dr* 
Priestley says — ** to a Jew, blasphemy against Moses, by whom God 
spake, would naturally be considered as blasphemy against the God by 
whom he spake; on the same principle as onr Saviour says (Matt* x» 40.) 
Me that reeeheth you reeeiveth meg and he that reoeiveth mt reeeiveth him- 
thateenime. 

** Besides, we are expressly told what was the blasphemy with wfaioh 
Stephen waa charged (Acts vi. 11.) viz. Againet Moeee and agamet God, 
againet thu holy place and the laws and this is fully eyplatned as fol* 
lows (t. 14>} For toe have heard him eqy, that thie yeene rf' Kazaretk 
ehaU deetroj thte place, and change the atetome which Moeee delivered tcs* 
This was the whole of the accusation, very dearty stated; sad nhere 
do you find any thing said concerning the deity of Chriet/* 

In answer to Dr. Horsley's argunient, that the words of St Peter oca* 
ceming oyr Saviour, 'that it was not posnUe, that he should be holdoli 
of death,* clearly imply a physical impossibility, Dr« Priestfy observes** 
** it may be aaid, that as God had foretold the resnmction of Christ, it 
waa impoarible but that it must take place. As to a proper natural hm- 
poeeibiUty, the fkct is clearly against you; for if it had been natorally iia- 
poaaible for him to be holden of death, it must certainly have bten natal* 
rally impossible for him to have died at aUi and if death could hdd \^ 
three days, it might, for any thing which appears in nature, have bdd 
lum forever, if the divine power, a power foreign to himself had not in* 
terposed. Accordingly we read, not that be raised lumaelf, bat that €h^ 
raieed himjrom the dead. Use, no doubt, wUl reconcile the minds of 
men to strange conceptions of tiungs, sod strsnge bngqage; or I should 
wonder that yon ^Quld not be showed St the idea of God's dymg* For 
when you spfBsk of the natural impossibility of Christ's being holden of 
death, you must certainly have an ides of something more than the des:(|i 
ofhUbo^.** 
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ner^ in whieh Christ'^ divinity was tavght. The Fatfcen 
agree, according to Dr. Priestley, that the J^W9 had no expecta- 
tion of a divine Messiah) that the doctrine of Christ's divinity 
was taught slowly and cautiously to the Jews, through fear of 
offending their zeal fur the unity of God; and to the Gentilea 
from the danger of leading them into poly theism; and that thia 
doctrine was not openly taught before the pnbiieation of St. 
John's gospel. In proof of the two first of these assertions^ 
then made however in a somewhat different form, Dr. Priest- 
ley in his History of the Corruptions, P. i. s. 1. referred par- 
ticularly to a single passage from Athanasius, and generally to 
the testimony of other fathers. His manner of understanding 
this passage was controverted by Dr. Uorsley, and the dis- 
pute with regard to its meaning constitutes a very eonsidera- 
ble, though a very unimportant part of the controversy between 
them.* In confirmation of his statements respecting the Fa* 

* The passage from Athanasius, according^ to Dr. Priestley^s trans- 
latioDi which is adopted by Jamieson, is as follows: — ** Will they affirm,'* 
says hci '* that the apostles held the doctrine of Arius, because they say 
that Christ wub a man of Nazat«tby and suffered on the cross? or because 
they used these words, were the apostles of opinion that Christ was only 
a man, and nothings else? By no means: this is not to be imagined. But 
this they did as wise master-builders, and stewards of the mysteries of 
Ood{ and they had this ^ood retuon tbr it. For the Jews of that age, be- 
ing deteiTed themselves, and having deceived the Gentiles, thought that 
Christ was a mere man, only that he came of the seed of David, resem- 
bling other descendants of David, and did not believe either that he was 
God, or that the word was made flesh. On this account the blessed apos- 
tles, ^th great prudence, in the first place, taught what related to the 
humanity of our Saviour to the Jews, that having foify persuaded them, 
from his miraculous works, that Christ was come, they might afterwards 
bring them to the belief of his divinity, shewing that his works were not 
those of a man, bat of God. For example, Peter having said that Christ 
was a man who had suffered, immediately added, he is the prince of fife. 
In the gospel he confissses, * thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God;* and in his epistle, he calls him the * bishop of souls.* ** Op. i. 553-4. ' 

Whatlh*. Priestley has translated above * good reason,' [^^tnm ivAsfn} 
lie originally (in the fomlh of liis First Letters) rendered ' specious pre- 
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ther«, Dr.Priestlejin the fonrth of his First, and in the tenth 
of hU Second Leiters, prednr ed a variety of other passa^^ 

tence * This incorrect translation was strongly objected to by Dr. Hors- 
ley, aind that which he gave in its stead Dr. Priestley has adopted* What 
he has rendered, * having fully persuaded them,* [i^tft flnnvwmc mvrus2 
Dr. Horsley translates, 'having at any rate persuaded them.' 

Dr. Priestley thinks the above passage proves that^ in the idea of 
Athanamus, ^ the apostles thought it necessary to use great caution in di« 
vulging to the Jews so offensive a doctrine as that of the divinity of Christ; 
though, in consequence of tlieir caution on this head, the Jewish Christians 
did in their age continue unitarians, believing Christ to be nothing more than 
a mere man, and also propagated the same doctrine among the Gentile 
converts."* 

Dr. Horsley maintuns on the contrary that tlie Jews spc^en of by 
Adlanasitta, were not betieving, but unbelieving Jews* ' The Jews,' are 
mentioned twice, and at the second mention, spoken of (according to Dr. * 
Honley*s translaUon) as persons who were at any rate to be persuaded 
that the Christ was come. Of course'they were not belieiang Jews. The 
force of this argument depends upon the manner in which •>«« is ren- 
dered, to which Dr. Horsley has given an unusual signification. 

Diw Priestley maintains that the Jews spoken of by Athanaaius were 
the whole body of Jews in the apostolic age (•! rtri luimMt being the 
expression in the original); ..but that believing Jews were principally re- 
ferred to; because it is improbable that unbelieving Jews should have 
led unbelieving Gentiles into erroi* respecting the metaphysical nature of 
the Jewish Messiah* He mentions diat in thus understanding the pas« 
sage he is supported by the Latin translator of Athanaaius, and by Beau- 
aobre, neither of them unitarians, and therefore unexceptionable judges; 
the Ibrmer renders X(<rr«f in this place by yuurn^ which sufficiently 
shews his opiiuon; and the latter says expressly (Histoire de Maniche- 
bme, voL ii. p. 517".) ** les Juifs ne sont pas les Juifs incredides, mais 
eeux qui faisoient profession du Christianisme.** For this mode of undqf- 
standing the passage he quotes likewise the authority of Dr. Lardner* 
(Second Letters to Dr. Horsley, Let. 10.) In the opinion of the Month- 
ly Reviewer however this construction, supported by such authorities, and 
not contradicted, as far as appears, by any, could not have been given 
by Dr. Priestley but Y&th the guilt of gross and wicked misrepresentn- 
tion; and he begins his remarks concemuig it with saying^—*' We come 
now to something very eeriotu indeed!" After various observations he 
quotes the passage, wUch at the time of his ix^ting had only been refer- 
red tO| without having been produced by Dr. Priestley; and, as if there 
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inm CbysMtom. With regurd to these likewise Br. Hon^ 
ky made tome reply.* But in his 



could be 00 oontroTenjr on the subject after the pssMfpe had been seen* 
then siQrs» *< thus thia 'firitnitive duirclh* these * yewsk ChrUHatu,* thes* 
* yetahh beOevertp* torn out to be mere Jevs!" He adda indeed in a note 
So a fbUowii^ ^agraph« that ** luimu alwi^ mean in Athanasiua» ao 
&r as we hare consulted him, wtbelU^uig ytmt*** (MooUdjr Renew, 
^L Ixix. pp. S3% 234, 335. 

Dr. Horsley further maintains, that Athanasius does not speak of the 
apostles exercising any prudence or caution, in divulging the doctrine of 
Cbrist% divinity} but merely aays, that they conducted with great wisdom 
(fOTtf «-«XA« rs; rv9%9$itf) in teaching first what was plain and simple* 
and afterward proceeding to higher and mysterioua doctrinea " The 
beginning,* he says, ** of every story must be first told. The easiest 
part of eveiy science must be first taught. Of the l^reat ability and 
judgment, with which the apostles conducted the first preaching of the 
gospel; of their'happy art in the perspicuous arrangement of their lofty 
•igumenti with what readiness they led their catechumens <H^ ftom the 
simplest principles to the his^iest mysteriesj of this consummate abili^ 
•f the apostles in the capacity of teachers, Athanasius speaks with due 
commendation. Their caution he never mentions** He supposes like- 
wise in another place that they communicated these higher doctrines to 
their catechumens without reserve. *' In their first public sermons^** he 
says, ** addressed to the unbelieving multitude, tliey were content to 
aaintun, that Jesus, whom the Jews had crucified, was risen from the 
dead; without touching his divinity otherwise than In remote allusions. 
But to siq>po8e that they carried their converts no greater length, is to 
suppose that their private instruction was not more particular than their 
public" (Letters to Dr. Priestley, Let. IL) 

One however of Dr. Priestley's inferences from the passage, Dfw 
Hordey doea not attempt to controverti that in the opinion of Athana- 
aiua the Jews, in the time of our Saviour, expected only aman as tbeis 
Messiah. To quote his own language, ** Athanasius says indeed of the 
Jews of the apostolic sge, that is, of the unbelieving Jews, that they had 
so little insight into the true meaning of the prophecies, as to look fi>r 
nothing more than a man in the promised Messiah.** (Chaige L S 9.) 

* With regard to the passages of Chrj'sostom produced by Dr. 
Priestley, Dr. Horsley says that the Fathers were notoriously careleas in 
their rhetorical assertions, and on this circumstance he ahould build has 
leplyiif those passages i^pesrsd to him io the ssme light in n^ich tbey 
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Dr. Priettlef hM prtdueed a great aanber of p a iga y t flpooa 
4iicvNil iuh^rs; ' whieh pat his stataments omt of ooatroFan^, 



appeared to his antagoniat Bat he afterwards adds: — *' For St. Chfya- 

* oslmii, 1 eaimot find that he saya any thing', hat what t myself woiild say t 
** thait the apostles taught first what was easiest to he learned, and wen% 

* on to higher points, as the minds of their catechumens became able to 

* bear them. If I coidd allow that he hath anywhere said, what Dr. Priest* 
** ley tfainkB he finda in his ezpressionsy that the apostlea had been reaerred 

* and concealed apon an article of fdth; I should aay, that it was a thought 
** that had hastily occurred to him, aa a plausible solution of a difiiculty, 
'' wUch deaerred, perhaps, no very diligent discusaion in a popular as- 

* semUys and that he had hastily let it escape him*'* Rem. P. iL c. i. § 11. 

As a specimen of the paaSages of Chrysostom, to which these re« 
naxks are tb be applied, I gi?e the fofiowing^— '< A$ to the Jews," says 
Chrysostom, ** who had daily heard, and been taught out of the law, 
jfeor, O Itraeit the Lord thy Cod U one Lord, and hendet him there ie n» 
khers hanng aeen him [Jesus] nailed to a cross, yea having killed and 
buried him themaelTes, and not having seen him risen again, if tbey^had. 
heard that thia person was God, equal to the Father, would not diey hava 
re j ected and spamed at it?** ^ I want w^rds,** says Dr. Priestley, ** hi 
Sngiish to express the force of the Greek, in tlus place. The Latin 
translator renders it, mmne maxifne vnwee ab hie verbis ahherruiuent, pt 
reeiUeeenif et oblatraeeent. * On this account,* Chrysostom adds, * they 
[the apostles] brought them ibrwards gently, and by slow degrees, and 
used great art in condescending to their weakness.* *** See- Lett to Dr. 
Horsley, Let. 10b 

There is perhaps somewhat more force of language, but not more 
deamess of meaning, in this passage of Chrysostom than in others quot* 
cd firoin him. 



Hr. Horsley has particolMly remafked only on one passage of Chrys* 
•stDmi and his remarka I notice, not from their haring^ any important 
be atin g on the controversy, but from their containing a personal cbaiga 
agninsi Dr. Priestley. ** Aa the mention,** he aays, ** of Dr. Priestley*a 

Axw W^MnXf M»^M< idut 9% «»(!«( \h ircy ««M vAsv «VT« v» inv mX>iH$ 
ari {vAn rme^ Atin%i w^%e%Xmi»»e9 «vtm, ^AAtt }i mm fmv^mirmmf 
ami ^te^Mtttff mm vli «Msrrafr« Sumw^mmi* jwatmc in But fr<' •stk 
irHt tuu ^ ««T^ i^Kf aa at futXufm w«hwf mmtmifurtn %m mm^ff^yftr 
MSi. A««n 'ewf agyoi urn umrm fam^eh avnrc wg ss C i C a^ari, mm ^§Xkf 
fm Kijsf/tnm rf tm mfpuvn&mnm s o s w yi iy t In Acta Ham.!. Opera* 
ttL viii. p. 447. 





JaaieMHi imdeed frilowt Dr. Hord^ in dispntnii^ Ins «rg«- 
9Miit fironi Athanftsias; bat with regard to the other paasftges 
produced by Dr. Priestley, he has the following paragraph. 

quotaliona from St Chfywntoiii hsth oceurred; I mnst not omit to d» 
justioe to a puMg^i vfaieh hath suffered k little ia the hands of thia 
tifurifm proiesBar of Greek in the late aoadeay at WavingtODh" 

Whstrelates to the passage in Dr. Prieadey ia aa foUoisrB* It ia not 
quoted by Dr. Horeley. " Chiysostom represents the apostle as begins 
ning bis epistle to the Hebrews with saying, that ' it was God who spake 
by the prophets, and by his Son, and not that Christ himself had spoken 
by them, because their minds were weak, and they were not able to bear 
the doctrine concerning ChriBt* 

Df» Priestley, in a note on this passage, gives the <mginaL The 
note IS as follows. *^Kju^ t« 99nrmi mm^ ci{«acv* u ym^ miwm 

nrmf tw^Xif^h *^ s3m-«> mumii^ s^sMiyrs t# 7n^ ru Z^im^^^iVf « Sn^ 
^/ ««s«s t^KAiiMy. In Heb. cap. i* Opera* vol x^ p. 1756, i. e. ' See boar 
prudently he spoke: for he said God spake, though it waa himself that 
spake; but because their minds were weak and they were not able to. 
bear the things concemiiig Christ, he sayi, G^ tpah by him.* N»B. The 
(a) in the second clause of this passage must be inserted by mistske for 
(tj) or some other pardcle^^ it oontra£cts what is said in the close of 
the sentence, and the obvioua sense of the aiiole.'** 

After fcmarkmg, that the Gceekis nonsense add DkvPriealley'sJi^qgu 
fish not very intelligible. Dr. Horsley adds:—" Had Dr. Priestley con- 
sulted any good edition of St Chrysostom, either the Paris edition of 1735, 
or the old Paris edition of Fronto Ducaeus, or the Eton edition; he would 
have found that a y«< aatf i ^$§e should be « ya{ uwti # X^irrsc ; and 
that a should keep ita place. " Observe (says SU Chrysostom) the apoa* 
tle*s prudence in the choice of his expressions* For he hath not said, 
Chrht spaie, akhough he [i»e. Christ] waa the person who spake: but 
b e c aus e their minds were weak, and they were not yet abk to bear the 
tilings concemmg Christ, he says, God^pait by him^ "* 

The psrticular notion, according to Dr. Horsley, that Christ was the 
febovah of the Old Testament, is what St Chrysostom thought the He- 
brews not far enough advanced in the theory of revelation to bear. He 
aays, ** Dr. Priestiey, I suppose, thought it as well to keep it out of tiie 
ieader*'s si^t, that St Chiysosbom, in this v«ry passage, speaks of Christ 
as tiie Jehovah of the Old Testament He tiiought it best to keep the 

* Second Letters to Dr. Horsley, Let 10» 
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^ The doetor, ivith tlie same desigB, adds a variety of pas* 
Mges from tlie writiii^ of Chrysostom and other fathers who 
lired in later ages. But it would serve no good purpose to 
fsUow him Ihroiigk this labyriatiu Althwqjh it were vui«es* 
tisiiaUy tme, that all the fathers, whom he has qaoted, were 
persuaded that the apostles were eautious in divoiguiig the 
deetriae of the drrinity of Christ, because of the prejudices of 
kUmng Jews, would we thence be under a necessity of con* 
eluding that the primitive church was ignorant of the deity of 
Christ, or that the apostles never preached this doctrine? 
The consequence would, indeed, be necessary, were the opin* 
kuis of the fitthers the rule of our faith. But, blessed be God, 
Ire have the scriptures of truth: and we are as much bound to 
search them fer ourselves, as tiiey were. If we find this pre- 
dous doctrine in the oracles of God, it does not eDucem us, 
what was the opinion of pious, but fallible men. As far as 
circumstances correspond, the divine Spirit speaks as directly 
to us, as he did to those to whom the scriptures were inunedi* 
aiely addressed." voL i. pp. 298, 294. 

What Dr. Priestley then considers as proved is, that the 
Jews expected only a man aa their Messiah, and that this is 
o^reasly acknowledged by the fathers; this bei^g the expee* 
tation eoneeming him, he considers it aa evident that if the 

tee meanisg of the psssgipe out of ughts sad for this reason he ehoso 
to Uke up the corrupt and flenaeless reading of the Heidelberg edi« 
tioQ (a bad copy of the Veronese text, in a very small part on^ col* 
Uted with the Palatin and Augustan MSS.) and rejecting an emendatioo 
unanimously received by later editors, who took the pains to rectify the 
text by a laborious collation of many MSS. to make the best of the pas« 
sage for himself, by correcting in the wrong place. Thus indeed we havs 
ft beautiful specimen of an ancient father corrected by an unitarianP*^ 

Whether St. Chrysostom's oinniony that Christ spake by the proph* 
ets (ibr that is the whole that he expressesy as may be seen in Dn Hors- 
ley's translation) is in fact kept out <^ view by Dr* Priestley, the reader 
must judge for himself* If he should determine, that it is not only, not 
kept out of view, but that there is no pretence for asserting that it is, then 
the inferences which arise from the preceding passage of Dr. Horsley are 
nffidently obvious and somewhat important. 

* Remarks on Dr. Priestley's Second Letters, P. il c» 1# $ 13| 14 
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doetrine had ever been taaght by himself, er preaehed hj hi^ 
apostles, that he was God, that sueh an astonishing disolosnte^ 
would have prodvced the most apparent effieets; and that 
sneh effeets not being apparent, thediselosure was nerer made* 
That sneh efleets were like! j to be prodnoed and were net in 
fkef produeed, he maintains to be elearly recognized by the 
Tathers; and that their solution of the diflieulty is unsatislbe- 
tory, and improbable, and sueh as at the present day will not 
•be defended. 

In addition to the preceding argument, may be notieed 
what Dr. Priestley says, in the seventh of his First Letters res- 
peeting the diseiples of Christ ever having had knowledge of 
the divinity of their Master. 

« I would reeommend it," he says to Dr. Horsley, " to 
j6nr eonsideration, how the apostles could continue to caO 
Christ a ntirn, as they always do, both In the book of Acts, 
and in their epistles, after they had discovered him to be God. 
Alter this it must have been highly degrading, unnatural, and 
improper, notwithstanding his appearanee in' human fiinn. 
Custom will reconcile us to strange conceptions of things, and 
Tcry nneottth modes of speech; but let us take up the matter 
eb tfiifio, and put ourselves in the place of the apostles aad 
first disciples of Christ. 

M They certainly saw and conversed with him at first ott 
the supposition of his being a man, as much as themselves. 
Of this there can be no doubt. Their surprise, therefiire, up- 
on being informed that he was not a man, but really God, or 
even the maker of the world under God, would be just as 
great, as ours would pow be on discovering that any of om* me^ 
quahntanoe, or at least a very good man and a prophet, was ia 
reality God, or the maker of the world. Let m consider them 
how we should feel, how we should behave towards sveh n 
person, and how we should speak of him afterwards. No one, 
I am confident, would ever call that being a man, after he 
was convinced that he was Ood, He would always speak of 
him in a manner suitable to his proper rank." 

Pr. Priestley then makes a similar supposition coii^aiiii|^ 



two meB f»f ov aequainttaee being dheoyered to be the aageis 
lOckiel and Chdiriel; and eonelndes witb obserringftbatif 
Christ bad been 6od, or the maker of the world, he would 
least of all have been eonsidered a man in reaaoning or afgn* 
mentatioB; as is done bj 8t« PanI when he si^^ ^that 4if hf 
man ctme Aath, so by man al$o came the restfrrecffo* of Ms 
dead.^ 

To this Dr. Honlej rej^iedtf 1. That aeeording to the 
teheme which he defended, Christ was truly man as well as 
God) and may therdPore with propriety be spoken of as a 
man: 2* That it is the style of all writers, and espeeially of the 
saered writers, to name things rather after their appearaneos 
than their internal forms: 8. That as the seh^ne of redemption 
required the ineamation of the Son of Gbd, so in reasoning 
npoB that seheme, it wonld be often neeessary to insist upon 
his hmnantty: and 4* That if Dr. Priestley's assnmptioa res- 
peeting the eondnet of the apostles, that they behaved toward 
their master as toward a man, were eorreet, that the most 
that eottM be inferred wonld be something strange in their 
eondnet, and that even this might be a hasty infbrenee, ooi^ 
sidering how little oirenmstantial are the aeeounts we have of 
oar Lord's 17e on earth; but that in faet ^ the behaviov 
of the apostles to our Lord during his life, possessed as they 
-were with an imperfeet wavering belief in him as the Messiah, 
and with indistinet notions of the Messiah'^ divinity, was the 
natoral behaviour of men under these impressions.'' Some- 
times ho thinks they invoked him as a deity: as St. Peter 
when ho was sinking in the sea, and all the diseiples in a 
stsna. Dr. Horsley thinks that if the angels, Miehael and Ga- 
briel, were to eome and live among us in the manner supposed 
by Dr. Priestky, we should soon loose our haUtnal reeoUeo- 
tion of their angeUe nature* ^ This at least," he adds, 
^ wosdd bo'the ease, if they mixed with ns on ai| even footing, 
without assuming apy badges of distinetion, wearing a eommon 
garh^ partaking of our lodging and our board, suffering in the 

* First Letters to Dr. Horsley Let 7# 
f^Letteio to Dr. Priestley, Let 15. 
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same dq^e With mmelvet from IniBger and fatigvc, and sedc« 
iig Ae fane refreaiunentg. The wonder would be if angeb^ 
in diifl difgulie^ met with any other respeet, than that whieh 
dignity of eharaeter eommands, with something of oeea«ionaI 
homage, when their miraenlons help was needed. This waa 
the respect whieh ear Lord met with from his followers.'' 

** To this," says Dr. Priestley, " I ean only say, that I am 
really astonished how you can entertain the idea of any num- 
her of persons living on this even footing, as you eall it, with a 
being whom they actually believed to be the maker of them- 
selves, and of all things, even the eternal Ged himself. Cer- 
tainly, Sir, you never attempted to realiase the idea, or even 
thought of patting yonrself in their place, so as to have imag- 
ined yourself introduced into the actual presence of your Ma- 
ker, in t^e form of man, or any other form whatever. You 
must have been overwhelmed with the very thought of it$ or 
if you should have had the courage, and unparalleled self-pos- 
session, to bear such a thing, must there not have been num- 
bers who wonld have been filled with consternatinn at the very 
idea, or the mere suspicion, of the person they were speaking 
to being really (3od? And yet we perceive no trace of any 
tueh eoBsteraation and alarm in the gospel histoiy, no mark 
of astonishment in the disciples of our Lord in consequence ef 
the belief of it^ and no marks of indignation or exeUmation of 
klasphemy, &e« against those who disbelieved it."* 

To thip Dr. Horsley made no reply. 

(To be oontiiiued.) 
j^RRATax*— P. 16, 1. 10> for ** omnipotence/* resd omnisdenee. 



BIOGRAPHY OF J. 8. 8EMLER: 

^!}ranslated from the oris^nal, in Bichhorn^s Al^emetne 

UoAdc ier Biblischen Litteratur. Band. B. Thml. 1. le- 

ipasigf 1793. 

Continued from vol. i. p. ^6. 

OovoBRKiKo no book of the New Testament did Semler pro- 
ceed so unfairly, as with the Apocalypse; since he hastily 
* 9ecofid Letters to Dr. Honley, Let. lit 
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adopted the Qpinion, thai it wa» the work of a vUionarj, for 
the arVvaiieiiig of faaatieal notions reapeeting the Mewinh* 
He neither properly estimated it^ eontents and meritSynor trit^ 
ieallj weighed H^t most anci^t aceoanta in regard to its gen* 
nineneaa* tf it be a question whether John, the apostle and 
evangelist^ were the anther of it^stiU it is impossihlethatanj 
one should hold as the work of a fanatiei what appears so de- 
bberalely planned and exeented; for afanatae^ so far from por- 
saittg any method, would throw every thing together eonfnsed^ 
ly« In shorty Semler's mind was not ealeulated for the haa* 
dling of sneh a book; and his voluminous writing upon the 
Apocalypse are of little value* 

U was a remarkable hypothesis, upon which Bemler placed 
great reliance^ that all the letters of the apostles were aee<NB« 
modated to the elders, as their subordinate ministers«t It led 
him not only to bold hypotheses uot verbal eriticism i^on the 
New Testament, but also to many artificial and unnatural ex* 
plan^tions in his paraphrases. It was indeed natural, that the 
epistles should be delivered to the elders, as the heads of the 
ehureh to which the apostles wrote^ it is also probable, thaty 
in the following centuries, the ministers of religion had 
these sacred writings in their keeping, and that they prin^i 
eipaUy used them. The first promoted good orderj and the 

f [ma hypothesis is stated by Senler infais IfisterieB Eccksiestieil 
Se&ecta Capita* cap. 5b voL i. p. 1^ *' Bat we have veatmed to eoi^eo- 
ture»* says Semkr, " what is worthy of diligaiit iaqaiiy and observsiioa^ 
that the aacied books were not promiscuously intended for the use of the 
^rest body of Christians in that age; and in conformity to tlus, that the 
epistles were not sent to the members of a church generally, but only to 
its leaders and ministers; and that they were not read to the common 
people, bat inserted in the canon for the purpose of instructing the min- 
isteri of the chweh. Nor are theie wantSn^ evident marks, that they 
were written with sbbseviations of letters, and io a style so mde and un* 
poUshe^ that in the second and third centuries these were learned men 
who endeavoured to amend the phrases and the modes <^wxHing>. Clear 
proofs of this exist, some of which Wetstein has collected, (see his Izielli 
edited at this place, p. 28, 4& 8e<][.} and others may be found in the 
nore ancient manuscripts**' XdJi 



last Id fMdered |irobaMe, not oidy from the Toectlini of the. 
eeo1e#ia6tiofl9 bat al«o from the eireamitoiieeo of Uie t omiU nuai- 
ber of copies, and of tho fr w persont aoMiig the laitj who ooiilA: 
read the writhigs. Hot It to improhaAkle, and 4»ppoBed to many 
iatemai marks and expreoiloM in theopntles thenMel<rea,tlwt 
Aey were designed exelnsifely ibr tii« nse of the elders, aid 
tetrnsted solely to them. 

Coneeming the design and use of the New Testament 
8emler adranced', with great freedom, opinions, widely dMer^" 
ent in many points ftum those eommonly reeeired. Bnt it io 
to be regretted, that he has rather seatlered them eonfttsodiy 
Aroogh all hto writii^p, than parsned them mdthedieallyi o» 
that one cannot wilhont dMfcni^ find and oolleel tiiem tnto ono 
masO; and where he tonohes upon themy he-has exUbittfd theai 
hi tneh daric and indefinite langvage^ and in a form so ^rade^ 
ttat fliey hare been estimated by few only aeoording to their 
merit; and by most they hare been slandered, and eondeomlsd 
as dluigerons and pemieions. . Lessing^ howerer, foind the 
art of eolleeting them from hto writings, or enjoyed the saai^ 
opinions in common with him. 

''Aeeording to Sender the writings of the New TostamoaC 
are in their design* aeeommodated to time and plaeo^ neither' 
intended for all times and all people, nor to bo eonsidered wM 
indispensable sonrees of Clirtotianity. They were pajrtwnlar- 
ly and immediatdy intended, not fbr tlie whole Chrtotiait . 
ehnreh to the end of the world, but oidy Ibr the contemponu* 
rfes d^the apostlesi not for all Christians of that time, bnt 
only for partienlar ehnrehes and places; not fbr universal ap« 
plication, bnt only as helps in exigencies peculiar to certain timeo 
and places, having constant regard to present situations, opin*' 
ions, and conttnversies^^-and contaniingnMieh, which evc» theut 
was inappUeable, nsdess, and uninteiligihle to othar ehmnheo 
and places: and which most be still more so to vs and to oar 
times. How mach of their contento imparts no Iq^t to ns^ 
and indndes nothing in respect to us of peeidiar benefit or 
importance! To what amounts the value of these writkigs an 
springs oTOhrtotianityf' The religion was long in being, and 
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iMgvMemd) before a wovd ef our Neir' Teelaaicwel wts writ* 
te»i» It wfts received as due by neuM of verbal mfttroeticnit| 
mA m^m eatensively pro f gated before any ene had thought of 
written Inetraetioiii^ and wai taken by every one is hk own 
way, and need by all aeeordingto the bent of their own mindip 
hefcre it reeominended ileelf by any written aeeoantt. Alter 
those oeeasional writings, whieh are eoUeeted in the Kew 
TeslMieal, lypeared, (from thirty to forty years alter the 
SM— ungiiiMifiTit of Christiaaity,) some eentmies passed away^ 
before they were generally known and read. And yet men 
w itta s it anmber, who had never read a line of those writings^ 
were as good Christians as die readers th»iselves$ thongh 
diey received their religion, and beKeved and applied its prin- 
eiplca, barely by' means of the instrsetiotts handed down to 
thefl^ of the reflections thenee eieited, and of its good and 
whaiessmt eoMeqnenees. Their understandings wem en* 
Mghienid mfmi the weightiest eoneems of man without tha 
mean* of written instmotion; their moral sense was formed^ 
«ad tho qpiritof mevality, that the religion of Jesus inspire^ 
was, in this period of time, as well prspagated from rase to 
raeot ^ ^Aer tiie time when these writings same into general 
sorenlaftion. Eipeiienee then teaehes, that the New Testa* 
msns is not an indispensable souree of Ghrtstiatttty. 

Thn new, and bold, and fearful were the ideas that fiem* 
kr proclaimed eoneeming the design and use of the New Tes« 
tamcati; and they i^eiied (pmrtiesdaily in Uie dark and in* 
definite manner in whieh the author presented them) to bo 
ftanglA with very dangerous Consequenees. Were the writ* 
ings of the New Testament barely loeal and temporary, and 
own in the time of their authors unintelligible, useless, or in* 
appHeaUe to other ehurdies and places, for whieh they wera 
not designed, they mttrt be so in later times in a stiH higher 
dcgres; and one may look upon what they propose, as no rule 
for the altered can£tion of maiAind m Mlowing' times. W^ 
aie tims in constant Aunger of laistridng the sense of their 
sealeats, and of transferring to ourselves what Is inapplicable 
^ ear awdha of lhiidBn(9 of ehaagh^ loeal propositiotts inte 
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jtbose Q|f uttivertiU extent, and alluaionsi referenie^y and ^'«> 
^wpmodations t» Judaism, and to the limited views of the ^rsl 
Christiaasir vMtk essential doetrines, and thus of being eontin-- 
jiallj deeeived. Had it not been better^ and more* far tlMK 
common benefit, if the loeal had be^n separated from the gen- 
aralf the essential from the temporary^ the original jporpose 
from the eomplete designi that which was adapted to Jevs» 
finom that i^hieh was intended for the eommon benefit of man^ 
kind^ if the writings should become destined for us? Can 
.then every one undertake this separation for himself, rejeetiiif 
erroneous interpretations, and avoiding fake applications? In 
this way the writings of the New Testament, harse n» longer 
the authority that has been generally attributed ti^ them hy 
Christians to efleet c^tedienee and conviction, and to be 
failed the inviolable ground of our Christian opinions. And 
yet sneh an authority appears necessary for the whole of 
Christendom, since few from their own free convietion, moat^ 
on tb^ contrary, by a divine sanation, which has been snppos* 
ed to be connected with the scriptures, have been moved to 
that whi^h chance has led them to believe and perform. Tluv 
indeed what appears in the New Testament— the traces of 
things temporary and locali of a Jewisk spirit mixed with the 
Christian; the feeble eommencement of Christianity with ita 
fall perfeetion-^wonld lea^ to consequences^ whish migfit be» 
come pernicious to all mankind* 

A more ^lose and critical attention t» Sendbs's iqpinuns 
shows that they are free from the charge of such dangerous 
consequences. Christ has not reduced, and could not rdnee 
his religion, to universal principles, out of which its full spirit 
should flow, because he was- a popular teach&r$ but it was ae-> 
eessary for him,, in order ta engage ^ attention of the gieai 
mass of men» to present it in such forms said portions as had 
feg^ to particular cases and examples. Hence nnsA the 
representations become so local, so temporary and natioaaL 
Out of peculiar and local civenmstances, temporary and na^ 
tional examples, we are obliged to collect i|nd arrange the 
snb^ioiiee of his ireUgf^m, as it lies concealed m 



tliere^ and to transfer them to onr times, and enstomsy and 
modes of thinking: what is speeial and peenliar we must gen- 
eralise; what has its origin from diflferent modes of illtetra* 
tion and diftrent eireamstanees, we mast redaee to onr modei 
of illustration and our eireumstanees; and what is presented 
to ns in oneommon words and expressions, we must exchange 
for such as are eommon and intelligible. As foreign to ns as 
the loeid and temporary garb, and as difficult as the applica- 
tion of the local contents of the New Testament may be, yet 
ft does not follow that we cannot explain, and understand, and 
justly apply them; but this only Mlows— that nU cannot do 
it. The interpreting and application of it is a peculiar art, 
into the secrets of which one eaimot be initiated without some 
pains; and the common Christian in the concerns of Christian- 
ity, like the eommon citizen in regard to the laws of tiie land, 
has need of an interpreter, who has possessed himself of aU 
die helps necessary for practising the art. Thus the Ne# 
Testament remains still the first and the nnehangedble soureo 
of Christian belief; and may still preserve all the high autl^op* 
fly that it has ever had from its divine sanctions to regulate 
heKef and practice. 

It is indeed an empty dream fbr one to imagine the possi* 
bility of IhithMly preserving a religion for a thousand yearb 
togetlwr without written documents; or to suppose that, he- 
cause the Christian religion was ibnnded and extended by 
oral instruetions before our New Testament, it would stilt 
have been kept pure without any record. The ideas which 
ai^ eonfided to the memories and understandings of men be- 
come so easily and entirely mixed with others, and so readily 
pass in this state fmr what they were when originally reeeived, 
thai alter maaiMd modifications and additions, they are so 
transfbrmed, that not a shadow of them remains. Whence 
eeuld we know the principles of a philosophical school with 
aay^ degree of certainty, if they had not been handed down to 
as from the first generation? With no more certainty eonld 
we now aeeeKain what Christ and his apostles taught, after 
having passed throng the refinements of Platmiists and Aritf • 
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fdldifupf 9 #iid Hie brfti|M of «o nftnjr diMindty difenftg ia 
ti^ieir naimer of r^reaenting it, ib fbeir bumcledlBemMl geiiimp 
if it lia4 wt, n the fint geBemtJon^ beea seennd fran -de^ 
ftrgetMm by written reeordsi fio wimaglj 4ad t^e tftMhei% 
IbUaw traditioii evea in iHe fint oetttnries, tkat they asrailaA 
Ikeouelves nut qnlj ef tlii» tkiider Mippoii, kit aUo of a troe^ 
iittiosi firmly fixed, and aeoared fh>ai eoiraption by meam of 
tihooe doeomeiits of Ohristiaaity that are atiil extant AaA 
eon one aiBrm with reason and jastiee, thbt gesuiAe Chria*; 
tianity raigbt have been propagated in ita purity, a aiogltt 
eentttry, nnkaa ita pnrity were preaerred by meana of writl^ 
^nment^P 

Of what eonae^enee indeed ia it thatthe Chriatiajuty eon* 
tallied in the New Teatament ia only the ground-woric, not the 
peifeet and moat eliAorate. form? Oraat that ^e firat teaehei* 
$t it hare mude only a beginning to enlighten the human an«i 
deratanding eoneemtng ita deaigm, to elevate the heart of man 
by meana of hetiter maxima, and to extirpate pemieiDaa pn^ 
die^; ia not the refomation of mankind the woijc rather of 
^ntnriea, than of a aingle moment? Conld thoae teadicffi 
tare ftimiahed any thing inore than the maxuna whieh wa 
were fiifther to unfold, and U <tp^ly aeeording to time and 
plaeeaod other eireamataneea? any thing more than apati 
ieni hr throwii^ aaide thoae prgodieea which atleod every pet 
nad? It waa not to be expeeted, nor waa it pooaihk that Amo 
wriiinga ahoidd do eyery thii^ for na: ^r were they iaitended 
to fitvnr the indolenee of mankind, l^ thinking ftr than, and 
oaving them the paina of individnal examination. The prinei^ 
flaa eontaittod in them ahould be anch, aa to gaide oar inawatiY 
gattona; to be our clew in the labyrinth of inipnry, In piaaerva 
la Dram wandering ont of the boondariea of religimi; the moana 
of gradoal appiwneh to God: and all thif dieae. wriiinga ana 
adapted to elFeet, notwithatanding what ia looal and tempoiaf 
ry, and their remoteneaa from a petf eet dlaplay of a ayat mUi i* 
by meana of mere elemental amee theae elementa pmpnve the 
fmf fpr the hetternae of our maderatandiBg^ ^aor oeai 
and moral aentimenta* 
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fear to impoga 4iie«9 &U of tlie«MelTe«| and the writiagftMt 
the Nttv Tettanent remuoy what they haye hitherto been ta 
ahmtciidrai, and niiat thej maat atiU renaia far the g«^ 4)f 
awudcsndf^-aat hardly haiiarahkaraeoids of thefoHndiag of.tha 
Chriatiaa rcligtaii|imtalia thefitftt iastrvakeatfareSeeti^g/oiif 
fffc ae at eoBTiatioBs aad moral iiiq^raf««OBl^-*aot nerely the 
«f exeeikBt men, which shdU <»erve only to perpet«« 
the meiaory of their deserta, aj|d for earioad iaqwie» wjnm 
•eraiag the hiitery of Christianity^ bat abo iastraative col* 
Bimia in which are engraved the first lines of moral elevatianft 
Thfly «re the pole«atar of ear onderstaadingy when it wanders 
in the region of apeealation; the tooeh-stone of iastmetiona 
ddnwred to asf- the living spsf k that prcaerves the flame of 
Bioml sentiment for the mass ^ mankind: were it extingaisl|!« 
«d, it wonid be the nztinetion of the light ol Christian morali* 
ty, and its piaee coald not he sappUad by the iUamiaatioas «| 
say plnkaophieai system* 

Thas cxteasive were Sender's histarieo-eritical investiga*s 
tisaaeoiiseniiag the New Testament. He also directed hie 
trilasal iaqairiea to the Old Testament; hot in a manner by nn 
sie^isso astenaive end prs&and as to the New. They wer^ 
•till respectable at his time, however iaeoamderable thef 
snght he deemed at this day. 

In mwpy of hb writings he r ep eated ly pnesented to view 
the hiatotieal considerations which most serve £ir the basis of 
crkjeisnuyen the Old Testament, and treated of the histoiy of 
the Hehrsw alphabet, of the paints and accents, of the Masora 
tad anrient vermns, aad tf the salgects eoaaected with them.* 
fsk all these particalars however he bad little that was peea^ 
liar; and trnsted himself chiefly to the gnidanee of the excel<« 
|sat,.and in hia time, the ifrsat Biehnnl Simom by whose as« 
nslaace he broke throng the indosure, withia which th# 

« fbr exsmple^A hit Apt>sn«nssA Bbcniem inltrpietidoiicm V. 
T* HfTBt 9vot ' sad so f3b0 Mci'Pf.ssiitiBchcw Vorbefcttangcn^ Btask I* 
aid& 



Chriititli «wHifir.had hilherto coafliied the «ritldMii of i&e OH 
Testament. If he £dl bekhii hit leader, still he ad^need hit 
reputation in thin^ whieh had been too long viewed with eon- 
tempt Filled with the same spirit, he wa« one of the first in 
Gemaay, who to the best of hit ability defended the utrlHy of 
Kennieott's eoHation of masoretie man«ierip(S) whilst he him^ 
self eoUaled a Hebrew frafpitot, and eieited others aaniong 
his German eontemperaries to similar undertakings;* lii 
another work he reeommended eritieal attention to the 6eptu* 
a^nt, and to the fragments of the Hexapla^aud not only pro^ 
posed the means for this, but aeeempaaied his propositiona 
with his own eritieal inquiries upon the Hexaplarian frttg^ 
menta of the psabns, of the writings of Solmnonf of the proph* 
eli) and of Job; and lived to experienee the pleasure of seeing 
other scholars follow his cxanqde iii'dus SMiof eoi^ieetaral 

tfiiicism.t 

At length through 8emier*s means^ the questfam eonaeiw* 

ing the eamoa and the eanonieat writings of the OU and Nev^ 
Testament became seriottsl|r agitated, and during the eentost 
to whieh it lod^ it was in due time pvepand fbr peaeeful aaA 
fruitful iaquiiy. lb has not indeed himself furnished a ear- 
reet judgment eoneeming the question; but still he has ooaim* 
huted to its aoeompUshment by the independent mamwr^ in 
whieh he met. the inquiry4 

He first seenred the investigation of this weif^y- sulgeoi 
from all danger of the aeenaation of heresy^ by showing 
from the history of the first eentury of the ehureh, and the 
esoiiest times after the reformation^ that in these two remark- 
able periods, every thinking man was allowed to diseuss it; and 
the boldness with whieh many 9 at all periods^ had uttered their 

* Admonitio de obaenrandis Hebraicprum MStorum mcmbranis qu«. 
legetidit sliis libris serviimt, 1764^ 4to. 

, t Spistok ad M. J. J. Griesbsch de emendandis grtectt V. T.intiBC- 
pietibua. lXd9t 8vob 

4 S^mlerV Abhsndleny wm der ficyen UBtsfsnohuiig des KauMns* 

Dissertation on the fibendinfestiipaliQn of the CsDon. HsOe 1771^-^4 
4vol8. 8vo. , 



•piBidBs •MMcmii^ the eanonieAl el&inis of eeriahi bodn of 
the Old and New Teotament, he proved out of the woiibi of 
Luther, and other protestant tKeolo§iaiit« 

If one wbh to determine Bender's own opinion eoneem* 
iBi^ the eanon, b^iration, and revelation, H is diAonlt to 
find any eertain ground. Instead of elearly unfolding hk 
opinioDO on these sulyeelO) and eonneeting thent tc^ther me^ 
ihodieaUj, he threw them together, as it were designedly, in 
sonfuMMMi, and veiled what was peeoKar to himself eoneerning 
Iheait ui raysterioHS darkness. Perhaps he considered it ad« 
Tisahle not to eome out in a elear and definite manner, and 
■ttesed himself eqnivoeally with design, for the sake of his 
poraimal securi^, in hope, however, that he should still at 
kttgth lead the refleeting reader to his private opinion. Thiv 
It least; was die eonseqnenee of the whole great contest OUier 
men of deep penetration, who took no farther part in the oon<* 
tiwemj, have adopted ideas fh>m Sender, unfoMad them 
mlk fbresight and caution, distinguished and separated rev^* 
dhlMi from iaspinHtion, divine from eauonieal writings—*, 
ftnags so dislinet in themselves, and have formed a consistent 
thnnry eoneeming revelation, inspiration, and the eanon of 



They who ^Usted in opposition to Semler were itideed 
beating the air: they confounded divine with canonical writ** 
ings, revealed religion with the latter, the divinity of a book 
with its ntdity to religion, and its serviceableness for Ghris^ 
tians, ao^ did not comprehend the ideas of their ^adversary. 
Senley affirmed at the eommencennent, that the word canon 
did not originally mean either with Jews or Christians a col* 
lection of books, which had been written under special inspi- 
ration* Amon^ Jews this name has been applied to a col- 
lection of old national writings, various in respect to their 
value and contents; a9iong Christians to a collection of writ* 
ings, which should serve for public reading in the Christian 
chnrehy and for the promotion of greater uniformity in teadli-v 
ing. Neither Christ nor Pftul considered the national books 
of the Jews as universally acknowledged writings of truth fo^ 



(he boiefit of people in all times; Christ oomnenAed tbeaoi t» 
the JewSy only in •• far as they thought to find the way t« 
happiness portrayed in theib, consequently merely from ae* 
eommodation to their private notions, whieh he wished not 
direetly to distorbi bnt Paul reprobated them directly^ on ao*^ 
oount of the beggarly ordinances they eontaiaed. All the 
writings of the New Testament eould not hare the same nni* 
versa! binding foree for Christians, amidst the dissimilarity of 
iheir internal contents; for the word of Ood and divine inspi^ 
ration reveal nothing but what is adapted to the subjects of 
them. 

Only that part of scripture, concerning whidi it must be me* 
knowledged that it conduces or has conduced to spiritual im** 
provement can be considered as inquired or as the woi^d of God; 
and therefore the acknowledgment and extent of what is di- 
vine or godly and what is inspired must be eommutable with 
•ach other. From this principle fiowed Semler's whole Aeoty 
upon the Old and New Testament. According to it the writ* 
ittgs of the Old Testament are not in the least degree bindii^ 
upon the Christian: for how far could he by thoiv means be* 
eome morally better? The historical books of the New Tes- 
tament are important, particularly to the weak, who eaa be 
guided better by means of history, than by principles exhibited 
more in the form of instruction* The remaining writings of 
Ac New Testament are for the man of stronger intellect, and 
these are the sources of his religiotts knowledge, till he hae 
made the ideas, there presented, his own. If they now become 
obvious to him, and he builds further upon Ihe same gronlsd^ 
then has he reached the age of manhood in the affairs of re- 
ligion; in him is the spirit of Christ, and ht needs no> fartiher 
this elementary book. And he who, out of the commuf ion of 
the church, arrives, by the direction of providenee, in a dfilfor» 
ent way, at the same knowledge as the Christian, is at fpsod 
in the sight of Ood as the Christian, and mudi moft pleasing 
to him, than those narrow men, irb»y without bcfej; imptftsseif 
"by the power of Christianity and its Kght, only hoM itiiiexihlf 
tflT ita canonical boofcx* It is thcTofenetiiodi^sf thtisaehr 
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not to press Ike eongdence of the Cbristian with dispatet eon- 
eeming the extent of the canon, bat to yield to every one the 
right of frefe decision concerning it, for the extension of spirit- 
nal communion. Who will not acknowledge a luminous view, 
and a fiberal spirit, unfettered by system, in this theory, even 
though he may scruple to subscribe to it entirely? This im-' 
portant subject admits however a more exact elaeidation. The 
eriterion of what is divine, which is left so ambiguous by Bem- 
ler, may be made much more definite, and a middle way be' 
openeil'eonceming inspiration, for the satisfaction of parties 
hitherto not agreed concerning it, which may bring them near- 
er together. Modem scholars have attempted this; but if 
they would aeknowledge the fact, without Semler's attack up- 
on the oM Gothic structure of theories concerning revelation^ 
inspiration, and canonical authority, and the total destruction 
of it, their more modem structure would not have been so easy 
to them. 

A new epoeh in ecclesiastical history commenced with Sem- 
ler. At the time of the reformation it was attempted to bring 
the work of purifying opinions to a standi and support it 
a^inat future assaults. '^The Magdeburg ecclesiastics excel* 
led, and manifested a zeal and activity, as if engaged in a ri- 
val eontest; and it seemed as if iVt protestants, in a short time, 
wofdd eome into possession of the most perftct annals of the 
Christian church, and thus crown the work of it's reformation. 
After this rapid pace Ibllowed a long, sluggish inactivity. The 
potestant zeal' appeared to have exhausted itself in its first 
elforls; and the quiet sons of active reformers were content to 
repooe ill' the acquired possessions of their fathers, without the 
thou^t of gaining any thing new, or extending their inheri- 
tanee* They barely epitomized their zealous predecessors, 
sad penned out of them eompendiums, unconcerned about the 
inv«atigathNi of historical truth, and the increasing of histori- 
cal materials flrom genuine sources. Certain Fathers were 
stiB oaaused) through a spirit of emulntlon, in order to gain 
adntflage in p^mie warfare over the old church; but no 

sne nwerly eltittatdl the use of their workb for the bet- 
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ter enltare of eeelesiastieal history; as if all the historical 
materials were already exhausted from them. 

After the long interral of two hundred years Arnold ap- 
peared. With a mind whieh embraced every thing, he first 
shewed the Germans how a copious history of the church must 
he written, though he was not able to write it himself. His 
active, desultory genius urged him on with too much haste in 
his labors; his irritability filled him with too great abhorrence 
of the ruling party of the church; and so many fortunate tri- 
umphs over the usual historical prejudices, which no one be- 
fore him had dared to encounter, made him too bold and posi- 
tive, without duly conciliating his readers, and securing their 
&vorable opinion of his judgment. Mosheim, endowed with 
a prompt and pleasing genius, received with politic sileneethe 
plan of Arnold, not excepting its imperfectioiss and fhults, and 
labored after him, although with less boldness, still with more 
taste, with abetter and more deliberate study of authorities, and 
with a kind of smooth eloquence peculiar to himself. His 
work supplied a want which had long been felt, without being 
satisfied, and has preserved his name in all protestant coun- 
tries, even to this time, in honorable remembrance. Like his 
predecessors however, he is chargeable with many faults. They 
all meanly crept in leading strings; and there was wanting in 
all an enlarged view of the various revolutions in the cfaurcliy 
for creating a proper historical method, according to remark- 
able divisions or periods. No one ventured upon a critical eat- 
amination of the historians of the church to the time of the as- 
sembling of counsels, and of the Jkta mnctorumj and, in gene- 
ral, of the sources of history lying at a distance. None char- 
acterised with sufficient acuteness the spirit of the ehnreh and 
of history, changing at different periods. None ventured to 
change, with the change of time and materials, thte stntetUfTe 
which had once been framed for the different eeqiaries. No 
one was animated by the genuine spirit of indepeadeiMie. 

At length Sender appeared. He took a powerftil and eom- 
manding stand, and surveyed the itunens^ field of ehnreh his- 
tory even to the borders of the olghteentli tmtmtff bstyond 
he did not pass. 
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ei^raaee vpon his oSee of Pjrofefsor at Halle, Baioii* 
garten direeted him in the enltirattoii of this part of theologieal 
leaniiigy and narked oat to him the way in: whieh he thoold 
go through a breviarmm to whieh he was to, adhere in his lee* 
tores. Flenry'a Terj ordinary eollectiong were throughout the 
|;roand-work. With his exalted ideas of Baumgarten's im» 
mease leaming, Semler eould not dream that so great a man 
would in his publie labors adhere to a meager author, inp 
stead of repairing to the genuine sourees of knowledge. He 
now ransacked folios day and night, to illustrate his bre* 
martMm whidi was drawn, as he supposed, from genuine sour« 
eesy by means of a thorough seareh into them. All the helps 
faminhed by Baronius lay before him; and he studied them 
with unwearied assiduity to obtain materials for his leetures; 
but he found himself not nnfrequently, after long nights of 
anxiety^ passed without sleep, still left to the vexation of dis« 
appointment. He now eoiyeetnred that there must be other 
books from whieh Baumgarten borrowed his historieal treas* 
nres; bat he eould not find them. At length he made his 
eomplaints to J9*ather Baumgarten, and most anxiously en- 
tiealed him for such references as would enablatJiim to pro* 
cure with most ease and expedition aU necessary instruction; 
for lus prodigious and fruitless labors^ threatened to destroy 
his health. 

Baumgarten had not eonjeetnred that his scholar, Semlcr, 
wovU discover so much good natnred inexpcgrience in literary 
haadieraft; still he was not disposed to forego any of his lite* 
tmrj eminence, so exalted in the view of Bemler, and dismis- 
sed the anxious suppliant with the nnkind reply— ^ every 
tiling will gradnally come to you.'' In time certain uncom- 
mon Freneh-sounding terminations in the proper names re- < 
veabd to Semler the secret of a French original, and Heilman, 
Sender's particular friend, completed the discovery by iofonn- 
ing him that it was Fleury. From this time he felt himself 
■mdi relieved^r 

in the meaa time necessity had led him to a diligent study 
sf aqgipal aiitk»iiti#s> wUeh ha uninienmptedly pursued inm 
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fMi time, throiigh aH perMrof iht Ifistery df tke cli«#c1i, to 
^<e great itdvaivMnieiit of (his deparianent •fleimliiig^ 

Tie fklhen li'ow reeeired all hit attention, aacl he heeluiie 

iH'i^speet to them hj meana of hh keen and happy ▼iewa^'what 

tto professed student in the fathers had been before. This atndj 

howeveir had been a snbjeot of theoh%ieal jmrade for mora 

than two hundred years; but, as js commonly the ease wilk 

sitadie* of parade, it had been porsoed without vigov and spirit 

it degeherated into an idle employment, and a literary tuxory, 

and served at best as an aniMial fiur polemics, whenee they 

might borrow their arms to use against the eatholio ebureh. 

Bat the study of the fiithers is eapahie of beeoraing in the 

highest Asgree nsefal, by enabling na to diffuse light oyer the 

darkness of theologieal system^ to represent impajrtially the 

first form of Christian doctrines, and hence the transformationa 

which they hate since undergone; to shew from their wfitinga 

Hiat what is «ki w reprobated as tHc and aetursed heresy, passed 

wKh them uncontradicted for pure and complete orthodoxy; and 

to claim on their authority that freedom of judgment in mod* 

em theology, which was exercised by them without limita* 

tion or riestmint. For this and much else, ia which they are 

in the highest degree useiul, they have net had the weight 

they deserve; and indeed have been almost entirely neglected. 

Who would have thought in the time of theological barbarieni 

during the seventeenth, and extending even to the middle of 

tlie eighteenth eentury, of such a use of the fathers of the 

church, when a holy anathema threatened all those who 

shoilld dare to break through the renowned bania« of thn 

system— 4he fdnmda eoneordim. The few men of elevated 

tninds, who would Ulnminate the sanctuary of the church by 

fight borrowed from the fathers, the great Calixtas^ AmoM^ 

PfiilP, the heralds of truth among protestents, met, sooner er 

later, the anathemas of their dull and illiterate contempora-« 

ries, or a theological martyrdom; and they were, long after 

their death, handed down to posterity as warning exaoi^ 

pies, Still they were eminently the omamento of their time, 

not merely on account of their respectabk iiitelo|iial leeM^ 



ing", Imt al9« in tegard to Uheir elear views of lAe reigvklg 
Hieologieal systew; and tliejr contiiknted iim»« •r les» to Om 
reformatioti and pnrifyiiia^ of the same, aoe<Ardiiig to the aevc^ 
ral eireamstanees of the external eoac^tion in which they 
ibmd themselves plaeed, to the geniiie of the raee amoa^ 
'wWch they lived, and the eapaeity of mankind in the same 
period for the reception of light. 

Part of Semler's invetti|^tions eoneeming the fiiUiers of 
the ehureh was directed to the anthentieity of tlteir writing!; 
andy if supposed to he spnrions, to the designation of the per- 
aoa or party hy which they were probably forge^^ to the ob- 
Jeet and end of the iinpostare, and what depended upon it«* 
He aimed particularly at a eritieal iilnstration and fiur 
exposition of their writings; to whleh end he scattered 
through all his works many explanatory grammatical re- 
Biai4»* He shewed by many striking examples, that there 
is not only a peculiar ehronology, but also a peculiar geog* 
raphy in the theological language that in different places 
totally distinct meanings are connected with the same words; 
(as for example in ^vrnt muruh hn^rmni, &e.) that one must 
make this distinction, and explain every writer according to the 
place of his abode, so as not to find diiferenees in things and 
opinions, which exist only apparently in the words. He made 
also instructive extracts finom the fathers, as helps for inter- 
pretation and biblical eritieism, and for the history of ehureh- 
es and doctrines. In regard to the last, as far as they are sub- 
servient to chnreh history, he subjected the fathers to a critical 
exannnation eoneeming their peculiar circumstances and the 
eontents of their writings, which in its vehemence sometimes per- 
haps degenerates into hostility and injustice, but always, if it 
deserves this hlamci discovers a deep and masterly resoareh. 
If he had onee discovered in any of the fathers eredulity, or 

P See Semler*9 Latin and GennaD works upon the oldest histories of 
the church, with the articles upon the epistle of Barnabas, the shepherd 
pf Hennas, upon the epistle of Clemem Romanus to tfie Corinthians, tbe 
epntles of Ignatius, tbe epistle of Polycaip to the PbUi{^lan8y and upon 
tm wrilingB of Atheasg^ms, Innaeus, Cyprian, &c. 



ui iiifUiialioA to tbe fabnlooi, he beeame inf^omUj tevere 
•gainst Uiiiy and disinitted every thing that he uttered. Pa* 
piaa waa (who eaa deny it?) a weak and stupid man;* which 
mwi exeite distrust pf his authority whenever he is the sin* 
gle Youeher for a fact; Semler, however, stopped not here^but 
extended his incredulity to most accounts which were vouched 
hy P^ias at aiL In polemics Irenaeus and TertuUian were 
often, hair-brained babblers and insuSerable sophists; but are 
their hbtorieal accounts for this reason of no valuer and desti- 
tute of eredibility? They who have adopted Bemler's indig- 
nant manner against these fathers, on account of their loquac- 
ity and sophistry, have colored all his judgments concemiug 
them, and denied the justice which seems to be due to them^ 
as the earliest witnesses in the affairs of the church. 

Semler manifested great acuteness in discovering to what 
party the several fathers belonged; an investigation, which* 
has led to important results, and most still continue so to do, 
if it be undertaken i^ith that earnestness, which the fathers, 
from their importance in the history of the church, claim for 
iL He traced resemblances in the highest degree suspicious 
between Irenaeus and the montanists, and threatened to anni- 
hilate his respectability by an accusation, which, if it should 
succeed, must draw after it the total destruction of the church 
history of two centuries. Great advances have indeed already 
been made by means of the peculiar agreement discovered, 
and in a manner demonstrated, between Irenaeus, Justin, and 
the montamst, TertuUian. 

TertuUian in particular received Bemler's full attention^ 
in an edition executed by himself. At first he proposed only 
an impression of the five books against Marcion, to excite in 
young theologians a love of the study of the fathers, and to 
introduce them to the peculiarities of their language. The 
choice discovered his wisdom. TertuUian, the first principal 
writer of the Latin church, and classic author of the Africaii 
ecclesiastics, ll|e true father of church-latinity, a scholar, and 
a remarkable Uterary character, must^ before aU others, be the 

* PoppyJiesd. 
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naanal of diose who are willisg to rentiire mm the ttndr of 
the fathers. The books against Mareioa stand among hm 
best and most learned writings; an important monument fbr 
bibtieal eritieism and interpretation, indispensable to eyery 
inqairer into the eritieal history of the seriptnres. That part 
whieh was intended for a manual, whieh yonng theologians 
were to stndy through, was aeeomplished with great perfee- 
tios: the most important readings were eolleeted together nn* 
der the text, and sometimes examined, and, together with die 
opinion of the father, espeeiaUy when it eoneemed the sense 
of a passage of seripture, illustrated in few words. In the 
mdex latinitatiB the peculiar and therefore dilBeult latinitj of 
TertuUian is explained, whieh relieves the student from many 
impediments; and, as far as the dark and unpleasant style of 
the editor admits, it is rendered agreeable. 

The approbation whieh this edition reeeived from sehol- 
ars eonrersant with the fathers, excited him to giro his dili- 
genee to the whole of TertuUian; and, through hints eoneem- 
ing the light he might diffuse upon interpretation of scripture, 
the history of the Bible, of the church and of doctrines, to be- 
speak attention. He must be envious indeed of another's de- 
serts, who allows no merit to Semler's TertuUian, although it 
is not so great as it might have been, if b® had devoted more 
time and exertion to the work. In the edition of the text er- 
rors occur, which make a new revision of it necessary; but ho 
has accomplished much. The readings are drawn from sour* 
ces that were open to Semler, and in part are critically exam- 
ined; whieh indeed was no easy task, since the manner of 
writing is so peculiar and uncommon, and filled with such nn- 
asnal and difficult expressions, as were the occasion in trans- 
eribers as well of errors in copying, as of wilful changes and 
interpolations. The text is accompanied with explanations 
of the language, but more sparingly than one could wish: still 
the index latinUatis u no inconsiderable assistance to the 
reader, who, not accustomed to African LStin, is too often 
perplexed by its difficulties; but it b almost impossible to sat- 
isfy all the necessities which are felt In fine the writings of 
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Tertnlliaii, eomposed ai wboUj different tiKieg, under 
lions of mind the most diverse, and eomprising most tariovo 
prineiples, are suffered to remain mixed together without any 
regard to ehronolo|^eal order, and the reader never reeetToa 
any instructions coneerning the order in which he must read 
them, if he wish to trace the progress of the author's mind^ 
A skilful reader, and one accustomed to reflection, will easily 
discover in what writings the spirit of the father becomes 
dianged, his theological views take another direction, and he 
inclines to the montanists. But no editor should eouni 
merely upon such a readei^ he should ralher instruct every 
nader in the predominant characteristics of every writing, ^mi^ 
ht more convenient use, place it in chronological order. 

In the year i77£^, Semler caused to be printed tbe excellent 
letter of Pelagios to Demetrias, and Augustin'a miserablei 
censure of the same, with annotations—a most important 
work for the examination of the doctrine concerning the total 
corruption of human nature, and its ineapaeity for any thing 
good, as father Augustin has drawn it oujt of tbe Latin ver« 
sion by means of his miserable explanations, sanctified, it by hi^ 
rqputation, and raised it to a fundamental article;— a subject 
which deserved to be treated by Seipler with his accustomed, 
frankness and honesty* His annotations upon this letter 
elaimed again for the good monk Pelagius the reputation of 
orthodoxy, of which nothing but the furious clamors of Au- 
gustin could have deprived him, since Pelagius tho^§ht, and 
discoursed, and wrote better concerning the doetrine of hu» 
man corrpption, than any one, especially in the Greciaa 
ehureb, before the time of Augustin. 

It was an easy task for Semler to investigate the sniyect 
of ecclesiastical hbtory subsequent to the time of the^fathers^ 
in the writers of the middle ages; more easy than to the great 
mass of our modem historians, notwithstanding most of them 
from their professions have had occasion for a familiar ac- 
quaintance with these writers. All the inquixiers into politic^ 
history had recourse to the same authorities; because in th^ 
middle ages, what was spiritmd and whftt was tempond ran 
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into ettdi oAer, and seliolani whose proTinees were the most 
uMn fliood in need df many materiak from the middle agesj 
anA were eontfainally invited to read, examine, and to estimate 
the Tmlve of flie historians of those ages. Notwithstanding 
this, not one of all the neeessary preparations for a safe and 
proper use of Ae efaronieles and annals of these writers haa 
appeared eren to our times. What any one has fonnd he has 
eafflsed to he pnhBshfed, and told us how it was found; hnt 
without eritieism or seleetion, or the eomparison of one work 
with another. Regard was paid merely to the names, not to 
(he eontents of historical works, and as many different names 
u wcm diseotered, so many different works were reekoned, 
and newly printed. Thns was acquired a whole library of 
diidlf Ibfios of the middle ages, before which an iron industry 
might tretnUe; fbr it appears at first sight like an ocean, 
vhidi one must despair of exhausting. A nearer acquaint- / 
snee however lessens the dread. Greater and more impudent I 
plagiarists than the historians of the middle ages are not to / 
befoouS in the whole history of literature. Few of their^ 
woihs are ori^nal;- most are servile copies: sometimes the 
begmidngj sbmedmes the middle, and sometimes the end may 
bdoiig to the person whose name stands in the title page. 
Following writers epitomized those who went before them, 
without pointing out their authors, or brought together for their 
own purpose various chronicles literally compiled;— now for 
the M&e of honoring an institution, a martyr, or a saint, 
and ag&m for some more general and extensive object; as the 
•fiiiiitl£steAta»), composed of fragments, collected from various 
sonreea. A writer often cites in support of a fact, two, three, 
or four names, as witnesses, or responsible vouchers, and 
when' eareflilly examined they will probably all centre ia 
one, whom the remainder have transcribed without naming 
hioLi liittle however has been done of what ought to have 
been l«ng since accomplished. The works of the middle 
agea are not examined according to the historical worth of 
their eontents; originals are not distinguished from eopies; 
and ^Titers, who are still extant in their original text, are 
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Rot compared with the copies reTised in the middle ageg, 
whereas they deserve attention in these first impressions 
taken from them. Nor have the particular characteristics of 
their works been describe^ with reference to their place of na*- 
tivity and period of time, order in the church, materials and 
objects; nor these again employed to ^ow the place and time 
of anonymous and uncertain writings* Their texts still abound 
with errors of all kinds^i which their editors have not discov- 
ered; but which one might perceive with eyes half awake, if 
the original and copies, the genuine and revised texts were 
fairly exhibited together* Thick darkness, which can be dis- 
persed only by examination, still rests upon words, names, and 
things, upon the geography, arts, customs, and history of the 
middle ages. Whatever JDacherij Martenej MuratariuSf and 
others, through the assistance of many brethren of their order, 
have accomplished, the literature of the middle ages has since, 
as it were, signed from neglect. Had not Christ and Struve 
secured the rights of criticism in the miserable chronicles of 
the monks, it had not descended even to this third century af- 
ter Christ; and if du Chemie had not prepared a glossary for 
the future explanation of the writings of the monks, that 
great field, from which 4aurels as fresh as from that of the old 
elas|ic historians may be plucked, would not even have beeo 
known by name. 

It was reserved for Sender to break his path through the 
thorns of chronicles and annals, of martyrologies and holy le- 
gends. Not accustomed to shrink from difficulties, he waa 
not restrained from reading the tiresome authors which eama 
in his way, either by their barbarous latinity, so opposite to 
tlie classic Latin style, or by the irksome rhetoric of the 
cloister— which substitutes the sayings and expressions of the 
Tulgate for the strong political maxims with which the old 
classic historians seasoned their works$ nor was he deterred 
by the strange language, in which one must aoquire a cpnsid- 
erable facility before he can determine with certainty the 
sense of the historians of the middle ages. 

In the first and fortunate year of his professorship at Alt- 
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dorff, tbe study of Gennan history in Kohler led him to tfie 
tldrpora rerum UaKcarunij francicaruni, germanicarumj out of 
whieli he colleeted together under ceftain general heads, 
things eorresponding with each other, and at that time made 
the important remark, that the later annals and chronicles 
were nothing bat eopies, here and there changed, from Chose 
that preeeded. He pursued this investigation many years, 
and at letigth brought together the result of his raluable ob- 
lerrations upon the spirit and character of the chronicles of 
the naiddle ages, in an * essay upon the use of the original au- 
thorities for ecclesiastical and civil history during the middle 
age»— the first, and to this time the only critical work of its • 
kind — small indeed in extent, but great and precious in re<- 
gard t» its contents. It consists however only of single ob- 
serrations placed together, which lead to no permanent aqd 
muversal principles, but which indeed prepare for these, and 
shew by select examples the method by which we might ob-» 
tain clearer views of the history of the middle ages, if our 
historians were less illiterate, and sought for applause less in 
what is foreign to their subjects. He represented the ab* 
sorUties of the monkish Latin; how in the sixth century in 
Rgard to grammar, construction, and* disposition of the ideas 
it beeane a strange and irregular mixture from the use of bar* 
harous words taken out of the modern European languages, 
whidi rendered the reading and the understanding of every 
writer in the highest degree difficult; how in the eighth cen- 
tory the ftu^^ seholariier seribere became more common amon^ 
iht eeclesiastics, who were more obedient to the dominion of 
Aiseian, and as an expiation for their sins against learning, 
eopwd more after classical authors; how likewise the monks 
fiom tiiifl time perceived that -history was capable of receiving 
a better dress than that in which it commonly appeared, and 
liow in order to make trial of it, they composed rhyming 
chromeles, and believed the wonders which they enveloped in 
ine apparel; how insofl^rable the manner, and language, and 
nanmtion of the past century gradually became to them, and 
fciiir they revised the former barbarous ehronieIes«4he orAi 
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d historim BaneUmim aeeording to tbeir own auunBer and 
fashion; how at length in the tenth eentaiy, sinee about the 
time of Otho the great, the historieal taite of the eeokoia** 
tieS| together with their manner of writing history so mani- 
festly ilnproyed, that, daring the reign of this emperor^ and 
for sometime after him, the details of history became eonneet* 
ed and progressive, and after so many childish attempts la 
history, Loitprand, Witekind, and Dithmar appeai«ed. He 
•hewed what peculiarities in the manner and language of »ar- 
Tatiou were discoverable aecording to the diflferent eentariesy 
nations, and objects of the authors of these histories; how the 
^ monks of St. GaUen delighted in a bold and careless haUty in 
assuraneoi verbosity, and affected wit; how the Aaiaks JFVian^ 
eici exhibit a peculiar Latin idiom^ and the sacred kistoriesy 
particularly those written by the Benedictines, are filled withi 
oingnlar rhetorical scraps; how confined historical eommmii* 
^tions'were in those times; whence, amidst all their plagie^ 
rismSf the chroniclers of the several European states seldom 
stole from one another, but Germans plundered their #wb 
countrymen, and the French annalists, seldom coming ever 
the Rhine, rarely furnished the German annalists witii any 
thing pertaining to them; In fine Sender gave rich speeimeM ef 
illustration, of verbal and general criticism, as he afterward* 
accustomed himself to scatter them abundantly through all 
his works upon the middle ages, and shewed by examples, thai 
learning and genius were as much tried by laboring through 
the barren monkish chronicles, as in the ancient efauisios* 
What Gatterer recoitimended concerning this period, in his 
historical collections, to young historians, who widied te 
prove their historieo«critical genius to their native land, that 
they should investigate the history of the middle ages, the 
•ame did Semler likewise, recommend. But it is to he la- 
mented, that the example, the directioin, and persuasions of 
two such great men could not overcome the phkgm, the in* 
dolenee, and love of ease, in our common histi^ans. They 
ate rather party writersi without knowledge of original sour* 
ens, and wilkont porse^el exiMViinatlen of the historical trvlli 



of wbaiAey urn sfBrape togelker in li«8te» •at of writers easy 
of Q ge cs fl) and^tkey prefer an ephemeral repotation in tlit 
pages of a mereeaary .gazette, to permanent historieal merit. 
8emler, who proeeoded with such preparatory labor, so 
mneh study, such inquiry into the original authorities, and 
•uck exteasiFe reading, fo the elaboration of historieal 
wwksy oould deliver nothing comnum* His works i^n 
ccdesiastioal history have, both in the ehoiee of materials, 
aad their disposition in certain points of vierv, mneh that is 
po««liar« He departed little however from the enstomary 
method of the historians of* the ehureh who preceded him* 
Like his predecessors, he servilely pnrsned the unwieldy plan 
•f diTisaoB into centuries, as easily as he must have perceived, 
that the history might be much more conveniently conducted 
aeoaiding to greater and smaller divisions of time, defined by 
the windings of the history itself. He so far however forsook 
the beaten track, as not to adhere to the same uniform meth* 
•d- through every century, as if there were in all the same nn* 
hmkea identity of destiny, of scenes and events, and the same 
great extent and uniform sufficiency of materials. With the 
change of materiaJs and events he changed the number and 
extent of his divisions, compressed or amplified the contentSy 
ndded new chapters, rejected old' titles, and changed the ar* 
rangement. In the most ancient periods he dwelt particular* 
ly upon heresies* In the fourth century he was full upon the 
coUeeting and ordering of churches; in the sixth, when reflee* 
tioai upon subjects of theology gradually ceased, and there* 
Cure the cries of heresy were hushed, and when good writings 
were rare, heresies appeared only as incidental; in the eighth 
the history of episcopacy appeared to him worthy of particu* 
far examination, and in the tenth, that of papacy claimed the 
consideration** 



* HiA pfineipal woiks upon ecdcnutical hittoiy are: 
^electa capita historix eoclenastics. Hals, ir67«-99 3 torn. Svo. 
Easay towarda an ample compendium of ecclesiastical history (Ger- 
SBSD^ 3 voL Svo. 

Commentarii hiatorici de anUquo Chiiatianorum stattt« 
Esaay upon Cbriatian annab (Germsii). Balle» 178S» Sfo.. 
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The partiealar exeellenee of Bcmlert works upon ecelesi- 
««tieal historj is to be sought in his ehoiee of valuable ma- 
terials, in the clear point of view in which he has placed them, 
^nid in the independent judgment that he has exercised in re- 
gard to a great part of them. From sources which before him 
9iad lain out lof the region of ecclesiastical historians, or from 
^hich they had drawn but very imperfectly, he collected, by 
means of his extensive reading, that especially, which had hith* 
erto been almost o i* wholly unknown; and hence he selected from 
the'aets of councils and their canons whatever best served 
the purpose of historical instruction eoneeming the Christian 
vhsreh, its external and internal condition in each period, and 
described it cm all 8ides,.the good with the bad. He attempted 
is particular to supply the defictences of former eoelesiastieal 
liistories, to banish their partialitiea, and to do away their party* 
SJIpiKit. What others had already well elucidated and joitfy mi* 
eented^ he either omitted altogether, or touched but slightly* 
fie wished to give only that which he had investigated before 
maj other, or had examined more thoroughly, and preferred a 
ioottaa in the details of history, to transeribing the woifa of 
liis predecessors. He was satisfied too in the main barely with 
eopious extracts from his authorities, without elaborating thena 
with historical art. And does he not deserve thanks and ap» 
proibation, for having in this way exhibited what was of most 
consequence from fathers and councils in eacerpta for the in* 
dolent historians, who shudder at folios, or for men who wouM 
wish to see the elements of their knowledge, but have neither 
e^mrtunity, time, nor patience enough to explore the original 
sources? He who is not determined to avoid writings which 
serve for serious study, and not merely for conversation, can 
now judge for himself,and learn from these extracts themodes of 
teaching of the ruling party, and the contrast exhibited by the 
weaker; and thence, as well as from the wavering and ambi- 
guity of reputable teachers in ideas and expressions, draw 
eonsequenees, which must direct his judgment concerning the 
present systems of theology. For such purposes he is an as^ 
fjstan^e t^ all considerate readers. Sometimes he inserts 4 
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parentliesia between the words of hig oripuM^^ or di« 
reets the attention by some other meant to objects worthy of 
examination. Thus he aeeustomed the inexperienced reader, 
to refleetion; and by this means his writings upon eeeiesiasti- 
oal history have beeome a pleasing guide, by whieh one may 
read and sUidy the works whioh embrace it, in a profitabla 



It eannot be denied howeTor, that these eonstant exctrpta 
were of little Talue to many readers; sinee for them too mneh 
remained undone. Nothing was wrought out It was too e<m* 
fidently expected, that what was cited would speak for itsjdf^ 
withont regard to the incapacity of most min4s to eomprebeni 
what was spoken. The father in a manner presented hiiM«i>l| ^ 
and showed his works^ but how many could know without the 
sign and motto awlisoined, how they should use them, or what 
tkcy could borrow finmi them Ibr polemic and dogmatic theol- 
Qgy, f(Mr ethics and interpretation? Bemler could have made 
a much better use of his exeerpta than he did: he should hava 
employed them bardly as records; and should merely have cal* 
led them in as vouehers for the truth of what he collected 
from them, and expressed in his own words^ 

Bis judgment was in the main just and aente, but in soma 
cases too stem and unmercif uL It was right and just that he^ 
a^olluted by the passions which reigned in the church, shonU 
describe the vices and corruption of the eoclesiastics, and dm 
strides of hierarchy, in strong and lively colours. But it was a 
fjEittIt, not peeuliar however to himself, that he generalized 
with too much violence the vices recorded of many members 
of the body of ecclesiastics, and transferred them not only to 
the whole clergy, &ut to the great mass of common Christians. 
The deeds of honorable and ri^teous men, unless it may be 
by accident, are seldom distinguished, because one diseorers 
in them nothing but the result of duty and obligation: but may 
not one suppose that, together with great vices, there were to 
be found also great virtues in those living in the same age? 
Are all the worthy ecclesiastics of a country, as well as tfao 
worthless, found in the transactions of the consistoriea of ov 
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and would it be otherwise in the aets of eoimeib? And 
as to the laity—- must all these bear the erimes of a few; sinee^ 
aeeording to^ad expeiienee, theologieal learning dwells too 
flreqnently in a base heart? 

One is not to look in Semler for every thing pertaining fa 
iho ehnreb— Bot fer the whole eifele of its history, but wh^ 
ftraoto eoneeitting partienlar snbjeets of impMtanoe, witt mtm 
and itiiking viewsf nothing enttfe, bntpartienlarly seleet, ex- 
oellent and bold obsenrations and hypotheses^ no elear lights 
hnt the materiak Ibr its fntore appearanee, if an impartial^ 
philosophieal historian of a powerful mind, and, as far aspos* 
aible, famished with a eoraplete yiew of the sourees^of eeele- 
iiaotloai history, shonld elaborately attempt sneh a history 
thMttgh its several periods. StiH every tiling hvmaa mast 
atmggiewilh imperfeetion. How different are tilie (Wo eon* 
tempoiraries^ WaMl andfiender! WeretheexeeBeneiesofbotfi 
mited in one man, what a day would at onee open for the Ids- 
tory of the ehureh! In Wakh we have evidenee of the most 
perfect view of the source of each event, of an exact and eare« 
fill eoUeetion of materials even to the smallest fn^^ment^-i-ar 
prodigy of diligence! But we discover in him no capdfeity fbr 
a nr f ayin g what is intrinsic, no strides of genias, no independ* 
cnt' advances. Semler nlanifests a fkithftil use of original 
sources, and a power of discovering such as are unknown; yet 
he is destitute of patience for the minute examination of alt 
that deserves to be considered. But with his splendid ge« 
nius, wherever he directed his dear and luminiwa view, the 
nirts were dissipated and darkness vanished. The fiill lighl 
of day however he could not impart, for h{S view £d not at 
onto embrace all that was requisite. 

[In the piecec&ng portion of the life of Seniler» as well as in that 
which was conbuncd in our last number^ there are some sentiments 
and opinions to which we do not aaaent. It will not be expected how* 
. ^ver, that the editor should publish and his friends transUte nothing but 
what they ahogctheri^provei Thcr^areTiewsandoinmonsofsomeof 
Am Gernum divinesy fiom which, aa &r aswe aie acquaiatedwith tibem» 
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if the ohokeoniy weie left oi^ we thould be wiUiii|^ to retreat into die 
dirknets and gloom of Genevm theology* Presumptuoua and oootnu 
ly to reason however as we think the speculations of some among th« 
Gennaa diTines, yet to these divines in general the study of theology, 
especially in its branches of the criticiam and interpretation of the New 
Testaneiit, and of eccleuastical history, has since the middle of the last 
eeatiBy been vety greatly indebted. Of the contemners of the Ger« 
■IB t^^nitftgS— ve can only aak, if diey are ignorant of the namesy or 
bare &igotien the oountiy of McbaeUs^ and Griesbaehy and Schkua* 
Dtf, to say nothing of the subject of the present biography. 

The lifis of Semler is particularly valuable, as giving a geperal vieiT 
of the present state of theobgical knowledge, and of what has occupi- 
ed and is occupying the attention of the German divines. It is a sort 
of chart of what has been lately better explored, or newly discovered 
1b the study of theology. It gives a view of ilie improvements that have 
Isenmade iatbe objects of attontioa, and inthe medee of iaquiiyi aad 
fiirniihng iia rith mnn staiimmt ttf thr mrnmfiiy r-nr*^'^l*^^ TTf- 
tiplwQS which ^ve followed. Of these improvemeiils $ciBl9r» ai it 
leipectA Gormany at least* seems to have been in a great degree the 
author and patron* No English reader of Michaelis can have forgot- 
ten the high respect with which Semler is repeatedly mentioned by his 
commentator. 

Hw theological students, we suppose, can fidly estimate their obli* 
gaioBfttotiie gcntlemaiito whom wo arc indebted tir the trandotioii 
of lisa piece of biograpl^. OfEichhovn'sIaSfodactioiittollwOMTeft- 
tssMBt Prdesaor Marah observes* that it ^ baa never been tvaoslale^ 
nd^m the difficoltles, both of the laoguage and the subjects* <;aiuiQt 
be understood by many English readers.*** The life of Semler is* 
as we have mentioned, probably by the same author, and some of its 
tubjects most be equally difficult to make intelligible to the English 
readeri The remainder of this life iriH be given in our next niim- 

* If aith's Leetiaes* P. 1. pp. 60^ 6L Amer. ed. 
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ANNOTATIONS ON MILTON'S PARADISE LOST! 

^^T«v h rtf»a» rns r^M^ xni rm tnmmf mfi^ff tiff wvKfmrM mm ri 

^txm. Long: Frag. 

Xm% pnwiiee of adding a eoaimeiilarj even to tbo poetrj of 
our owalaBgnage has been known niore than a eenlluy, and 
witkin tlie last thirty yeara it has beeome very eommon. It is 
not only one of the most frequent, hoi, if done in a proper spirit^ 
ohe of die moftt plelisant labors of critieism. Its objeet, how^- 
Ove^9 should' hot be to depreeiate, bift to honor the poet—- 4iot 
tm show that he borrowed a thought, or an expression, biit 
that he possessed the fsellngs as well as the meehaiiisni of 
hm piofessiony and that he understood and eiyoyed the poetiy 
of other ages and nations. Nor is this braneh of eritioisni 
widioot ito use* No man ever wrote with stt6h a single eye 
to posMil^ that he did not admit into his works many opin* 
ions purely pei^oaat^ and many allusions to passing events and 
Joeal eireiunstaaees.. It is the provinee of the eommentator, 
therefore, to show where the resentment or partiality of the 
. lAdividttal triumphed over the inspiration of the poet, «nd> to 
explain the eireumstaneea* under whieh he wrote, and tho 
events whieh imparted their hue to his imagination or formed 
his taste^ This is sometimes merely an aet of justieej for 
who after the explanations of Warburton and Warton woald- 
seareh in Pope for the eharaeters of Lady Montague, Lord 
Halifax, or Addison? At others the knowledge of an event 
in the author's life, or the dbeovery of a eirenmstanee in it^ 
self trifling, gives a oharm to the poetry, whieh it would not 
othemise possess; ibr what part of the Paradise Loot ir 
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jnore freqaentl]^ read and admired than the introdiietion t» 
-the third book? And is not this beeanse we know Milton waf 
blind? Is the description of Adam less striking^ beeanse we 
suspect the poet intended to immortalixe the fine proportloBi 
of his own person? or is the sketeh of Eve less beautiful, b»- 
/eanse we imagine- it was drawn by the affectionate vanity of 
A husband? W6 also owe much to the commentator for eol- 
leeting from other authors the passages which were probably 
present to the mind of the poet, and thus enabling us to en* 
ier more intimately into his character, and in some measnie 
to enjoy his ftelingSj by knowing the associations which pro- 
diiced them. 

If we CKRefi Shakspeare^ editorif) research has probably 
4eBe mere Ibr Milton, than tmt any other poet ni our' laa* 
f^af;e. From the richness of his miad^ and the nperelleled 
-extent of his learning, wUch be is eentiauaUy anxious to eo^ 
liibit, his poetry is often sq obscure, that it eauel be undem 
Jtoed by one who is ignoraiit ef the souroes lirom which he 
drew his imagery and alhisions, Tiiie diflieulty was felt seen 
.alter the publication ef Paradise Lost, and was prebaUy eae 
ef the causes, which ^ loiig preveoted it freie being general- 
ly read. 

The first attempt to elucidate MfltoHy and persuade tke 
world of his supremacy in jBnglish poetry, was made in it9f , 
by Patrick Humte. In i71l-.l$ Addison made him the snb* 
ject of general curiosity, by a critique on the Panedise Lesl^ 
which he pnblished in a series ef Spectators. During the 
twen^ yefirs whteh succeeded, Milton seems to have been, 
nnnotieed by the learned, and nearly foi^^ten by all. His 
great epic was indeed enrolled in the body of English poetiT^ 
hot it was read by few, and, if we may judge from the mis- 
taken opinions of Addison and Drydeu, understood by none* 
At last Dr. ^^ntley fondly imagined that h^ wm 4^tined te 
be the Varius of Milton; but unfortunately for himself, he had 
ISO Augustus to control him. Amidst the solitude of his dos^ 
^t, and in the indolence of speculation, without advice or di^ 
Fftten, }ie ^e^ are4 whft ^^ fmnsed hims^ ^th ^ling 



^ Bnendations of Parsdife Lost*'*. But his fai|ta8tie von- 
Jeetares and bold alterationfl were immediateljr answered by a 
imdtitade of opponents, and the contest was soon ended by 
the overdurow of the eritie. What Bentley lost, Milton gam* 
•d. The eirenmstanees of the dispute bronj^t him into nor 
tioe with that elass of men, in whose hands are placed tte 
destinies of literature, and made them anxious not only to 
rescue him firom the attacks of Bentley, but to gi^e him that 
rank in the public estimation, of which accident and politioal 
prejudice had defrauded him. And if it |iad piodneed mi 
other oSect than that of bringing into the^st of his defenders 
and admirers a name so respectable as that of Dr. Pearee, 
Milton w^uld have gained much. Immediately after Bentley 
had givBB the world his emendations, Dr. Pearce pnUishedt 
a reyiow of them, whieh has always been considered a suftcient 
refutation of the positions Dr. Bentley endeavoured to estab** 
Ksh, and of his practices under ithem. After this followed in 
vapid succession ^ Explanatory notes, by J* Richardson, fii* 
4lier and oon," iTM--^^ Remarks on Spenoor and Milton,^ 
by Dr. Jmtin, 1734, and ^ Remarks on the three first books 
of Ptomdise Loot,'' by Ifr. Wariburton, i7ao* By selecting 
and combining the most valuable parts of all these pubMi 
tions, and adding to Ikem his own remarks and those of 
flrieilds, Bishop Newton prepared a variorum edition of MUr 
toft in 1740, which has been the standard for text and coos^ 
montary ever smccf 

The remarks which foUow^ together with many others, 
occurred during the ft-equont perusal of a copy printed 
Itom Tonson's edition of 1711, without notes. On cxamininij^ 
Bishop Newton's admirable commentary, a lai^ pn^poitson 
of the wlnde was found to have been anticipated and of dm 
remainder a part is now selected* 

}» " His spear, to equal -which the tallest /iifiiie» 

« Publithed in 1733. ilniri2. 

# Peihaps an exception should be made in faTOur of sn edition of sQ 
Milton's poetiy, lately Published by Dr. Toddi but we havR seen pnlv 
the last Tolume, tODtainin^ a Lilb and an Index verborum* 



Hewn on Norregiin biUs to be the oust « 
Of flome gfptMi enuDiral, were bat a wend; 
Se HoaiM with to wfiport tioeaBy Hefii 
Over the barniog marie.** B. i. L 392. 

The hint on whieh Milton has eonstmeted this splendid pas- 
sage laaj be found in Virgil's description of Polypheme's 
itsft 

** Tranca menu {umu regit et vestigia finnaL** i& 3* L 659. 

II. Th' ascending pile 

Stood fixed ker ifktely height.'* B« 1. 1. 7S3. 

This passage is so obsenre and awkward that it is not vnroa- 
ionable to snspeet an error in the text. The pronoo|i ker 
seems to be snpemnmeraryy and to fill a plaee maeh better 
occupied by a word that could govern the succeeding noun* 
Would it not therefore be better to read *^ in stately height?'* 

I1 1* ** And wish and struggle aa they pass to reach 
The tempting stream^ with one small drop to lose 
In sweet forgetfblness all pain and wo, 
AH in one moment and so near the brinki 
Bat/<t«e «£f Aj^ondlr^— — B. % L 6ia 

The panse is here with admirable skill thrown after the 
fourth syllable, and gives the reader a very lively impressittn 
of the suddenness of the interruption. The sane fbrm of ex« 
pression and the same artificial pause occur twice in Virgil. 

*' NuUis ille movetur 
Fletibus ant Toces ullas tractabilis audit: 
Fata obttani^'^ iE. 4. L 440. 

Quam Tellent xthere in alto 
Konc et pauperiem et duros perferre labores! 
JFoi ohitat-'-'^ \C6. L438t - 

IV. O shame to men! devil with devil damn^ 
Firm concord holds; men only disagree 
Of creatures rstionalf'* &Gf B. 3.1.498. 

lie whole of this passage hears a striking resemblance t^ 
the conelvsion of Juvenal's fifteenth satire. 



Bed jam serpeatum major coacordia. Parcit 
Cogaatis maoufia nmilia feia* Quasido leoni 
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{orttor eripiilt vRtm Ico?* 



Ast homtnl femim IcUle incude ndGuida 
ProduxiMe parum est'*-*etc. L 166. 

V. ** The barren plains 

Of Sericina, where Chkieies dri^ 
JVith taiU and wind tkeir amy vta^gom li||;ht* Bt S« L 437, 

This is a remarkable proof of Milton's universal knowledfpa 
«nd perhaps of bis creduUt j« A eurious book had been pub* 
lished by Heylin, one of his eontemporaries, and frmn this h« 
must have gathered the grounds for this improbable assertion. 
^ In the soiUheme partes of China," says Heyliui ^ it is i^ 
plaine and level and so unswelled with hills at all, that they 
have cartes and coaches driven with aailsJ^ Cosmographie, 
Lib. 8« In one point however tie differs ifrom this authority. 
Seriea, according to Cellarius and Patrick, is the same coun- 
try with the modem Cathay, which Milton has twice men- 
tioned, (B. 10. 1. 298, and B. il. 1. 388.) but which if one of 
the northern provinces of China* 

VL ** Ao4 they who to be sure of Paradise 
Dying put on, the weeds of Donunip^ 
Or in Franciscan think to pass disguis'd.** B*3* L 480. 

It was by no means uncommon in the fourteenth, fifleenthy 
f nd sixteenth centuries for the most dissolute to request he 
might be carried to his grave in the humble disguise of |t 
monk. The following extract from.Dr. Jortin's life of Eras- 
mus is probably the best note whieh can be offered on this 
singular passage. <^ Baldus in the year 1400^ Christophorns 
Longolius in ±522^ and Albertu^ Pius in 1030, were buried at 
their request in the habit of a cordelier. Marot in one of hia 
poems hatl^ ridiculied Alhertus, whoj says he, turned monk of* 
?er he was c2e(ui." Vol. ii. p. 16, where the curioiis reader 
will find some further instances and a few remarks on theni 
by Dr. Jortin himself 

VII. •* Far distimt lie descries * 

Ascending by tkgreei m^;iiilioent 
Up to the wall of heaTen," &c. B. 3.L 503. 

ff'P'ih ^^ French for stairs^ is here naturalized ia oid^f 
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to give dignity and elfeel to tke defleripti«B« Thitiia olmoiH 
from the next sentenee, which begins—-^ Tke stairs," &e. as 
iomethingy whieh had been before mentioned. 

VIIL " His habit fit for speed tuednet^ and held 

Before his decent steps a silver wand.'' B* 3. L 643. 

This is the only instance in whieh succinct occurs in Par- 
tdise Lost, and its meaning is doubtftil and obscure. As .tha 
passage now stands it qualifies speed and bears a secondary 
ii|;iiifieation* But we must trace it up to its original in order 
to fiod its proper interpretation. The words praseinetus or 
nifcinetus and discinetus were originally applied by the Ro- 
BUM to the different modes in which they adjusted the toga^ 
when they were adive or idle, hut phrases in such frequent 
lie soon caught metaphorical meanings, whieh gradually he- 
came as definite and well established as the primary. In this 
way Oseinehis was made to signify idle or debauched, without 
any reference to its original import. Thus in Persius wa 

^ Non pudet ad morem diteineti Tirere Nattx.'* Sat. 3. L 31. 

And in Oyid we have it freed fi'om all its relations, and a{^ 
plied to idleness in the abstract:-— 

'' Ipse ego segnis eram, dUdnetaque in teia natus.** Anor.9*4ft« 

In Qninctilian, too, (Lib. 2. c. 2.) proni atque succincti are 
lued to signify eager and active. In the last sense 8tu;cinct 
must be used in the passage quoted above, if it agrees with 
*^ speed," but as epeed necessarily implies activity, such a con* 
struction renders one of the words useless. This difficulty 
maybe avoided by reading the line with a parenthesis and re- 
ferring " succinct," to " habit" 

** His habit (fit for speed) suocinct,** &c. 

This brings us back to the Roman custom and the first sig^ 
nifieation of the word^ whieh is the one Milton generally se- 
kets. The last readkig may perhaps be preferred, not only tm 
tbis account, but baeauio it removes an objectita which eaa 
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•aUem he mged against Miltoa and givet more energy and 
distinefness to the deseription,* 

IX. ^ Her coonteiuuice trifermJ* B.3. 1. 7901 

Alluding to the appearaneea of the moon as waxing, at the f oil, 
and waning. The epithet is from Horace. Diya trifarmis^ 
« Od. ^. 1. 4. 

^. M o thmi that with •utpasatngpgloty crown'd 
LooVst from thy sole dominion like the God 
Of this new worlds st whose sight all the stars 
Hide their diminished heads;**^*- B. 4. 1. 35. 

^Fhis resembles verj nearly the opening of Ion's beautiful 
speeeh when he first appears on the seene. 

Eh rtfff k^.** Ion L 86. 

XL ^ Ifythee at least 

Ditided empire with heaven's king I hold, 
Jfy theeg and more than half perhaps will reign,'* Ste. 

B.4.L110. 
Hilton does not introduce sueh repetitions by accident. 
They are a part of the mechanism of his poetry and frequent- 
Ij P^^ <^ energy to the thought which could be acquired in 
no other yray. Strength, or as it has been admirably called 
by Algarottii la giganUsca mMimata MiUoniana^ is his grand 
eharaeteristici and iteration is one of his favorite artifieea 
to produce it The two following instances may be safely 
pronounced unrivalled: 

•* Behold me then, nu for him, lifefoxUfe 
1 oSeti on mc let tlune anger fall. 
Account nu man.** B. 3- 1. S36b 

*' On me exercise not 

Thy hatred for this miaeTy beMens 



* Since writbg the above, the conjeetmre respecting the meanilig of 
" succinct ** has received some confirmation from a reference to MarioC- 
tini*8 transladon of Paradise Lost. The passage in question is there 
rendered-^** ^revf ha U«f#it.** p. 93. edit Lond* ir96^ 
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On me already loat, me than thyself 
More miaerable! Both ha:v« ahttiM, hot dwu 
Against God onlyy I against God and thee; 
And to the place of judgment will retnnit 
There with my cries imp6rtune heaven, that all 
The sentence, from thy head remoT*d, may £gtel 
Om me, sole cause to thee of all this woe, 
Jftf»9»e«ii(rjiutQi]jaotofhisire.'' B.10.L936b 

Bat he has not always been so fortunate, fist nbi peeeat. 
The failings of Milton are not^ however, the failings of a eom- 
noa mind. The tide is not always at its flood; bat it never 
Redes without leaving impressions of tlie height to whieh 
it snee rose.* In B. 4. 1. 775, B. 9. L 178. and some other 
iutsaees Milton has failed, but not without honor. . The fas- 
eisstion of many of the aneient poets, partieularlj Anaereon^ 
depends mueh on the fireqneni and judieions use of the artifiee 
wUeh Milton manages with saeh skill. 

Ai* if i Mfl« ?^9}c*v9n9 
At if i Xm^tf tn)^9^, 

• Ai* 49 IVM^' Afut^ Ode 41. 

Af^t ftemn wmtrth 

Af9V$t etfitif fftufT&ff 

AfSTM yXimvf r$ ^vfu^f »• v. A* Ode 50. 

The eharm of these passages evidently eonsists in the rep- 
etition at the beginning of eaeh line. VirgU, too, was not i§* 
Dorant of this graee, (Geo: 4. 1. 466.) and Milton, when he dish 
tated the passages just eitod, perhaps remember^ the passion- 
•te exdamation of Nisus in the fine episode to the ninth book 
of the iEneid. 

** Me, ffiei adsom qui feci, in me conyerlite ArruiD* 
O Rotuli, mea teas omnis, etc** L437« 
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^ LoDginas de Sub: sec 9. 
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** Figite me, si qua eat pietas* in me omnia tela 
CoRJicitey O Rutuliy me primtim absumite ferro.** L 494. 

XIL «' So domb this first grand thief into Go<Ps fold 

So sincQ into his chiirch lewd hirelings dhM* B. i. L 193. 

Milton's bitterness against the regalar elergy, and the ea- 
gerness with whieh he obtmdes it on all oeeasions, render his 
motives a little suspicions. The Episeopalians were always 
the oiyeets of his abuse. He marks them in Lyeidas under 
the opprobious description of 

* Such as for their belUes' sake 
Creep and uitrode and climb into the fold!* L 115. 

But when Episcopacy was humbled, he did not find him- 
self better satisfied with Presbyterianism, for in a sonnet ad- 
dressed to Cromwell, he says, 

** Help us to save free conscience fix>m the paw 

Oi hireling woWes whose gospel is their maw.** Son. 16. 

The passage in Par. Lost seems to be a happy concentra-^ 
tion of the gall of both the others. 

Xin. «< While universal Pan 

Kmt mth the graces and the hours in dance 
Zed on th* etexnal spring.* B. 4. 1. 36di 

Milton had liyed too long in the land of conceits and my- 
thology, to be entirely free from affectation and false taste. 
From the Italians he learned to introduce heathen deities in- 
to Christian poetiy. Speneer had done it before, and Dryden 
has imitated him in a single instance. In ^ May" Speneer 
says, 

<* For Pan himself was their inheritance.*' 

And in « July,** 

*' The brethren twelve that kept yfere 
The flocks of migh^ Pan** 

There is a mysterious foree in this name, which eertaini j 
ittdnees us to pass it by with less eensnre than that of almost 
any other heathen deity thus introduced; yet in truth Miltoa 
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eumot be defended any more than Dante, who eaDs God Ju- 
piter. 

* '' O aommo Gioye 

QtMB ibsti *n terra per noi cruofissa'* Purgit c 6^ 1. 118. 

Gross and absurd as this may seem to us, Pulei thought it was 
worth b«Fniwing&— 

** O giusto, O santo, O etemo Monsrea» 

O sonimo Giofve per noi crucififlSOb" Moig. Ma|^ c.3. L 1* 

The lines above eited contain a combination of several of 
Milton's favorite phrases. We have << tmhsersal natarey^^ Lye. 
60. ^ WhUe the jolly hours lead on propitious May," Son. i. 
^ Etenud summer." Com. 988. 

There is, however, a difficulty in the passage. All the 
verbs except Ud are in the present tense. Should we not 
therefore in order to preserve the action unbroken and to save 
the eoncord of the sentence, read, as in sonnet i. << Leads on," 

ZIV. ** So hand in hand they passed, the loveUest pair 
That em since in love's embraces met» 
Adam the goodliest man of men thee bci>% 
JSSt Mon», Ubit fairest of her daugktera Eve.'* B.4L334 

This passage has always been the crux eriticorum. Addison, 
and Bentley, and Campbell, have successively decided that 
it is indefensible, and contains a contradiction in terms. 
It is very certain, however, that it is a form of expression, 
whieh was not unknown to the Greeks and Romans, and was 
9n fact used by them, when they intended to make a very bold 
comparison. Milton is said* to have discovered the art of 
expressing one degree higher than the superlative, and the 
lines now before us show that he could also express a second 
comparative, or a degree more strong than the usual com- 
parative, yet lower than the superlative. The last, how- 
ever, was not original in him. Two instances occur in Virgil: 

" Ipse atae cUios puickerrinuu innne$ 
Ittferl se socium JExusus^ atque agmina jungit*' 4^ 141. 

The other is ah application of the same phrase to Tur« 
* PnCi Adams, LeetS4 
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B«l, 7. M. M. In Giecfpo tkis BiBgalftr eiprestion ii ttill 
more strongly marked. << Hoc tu serip^ey hoe eontiliarioy 
hoc ministroy omnium non bipedam solum sed etiam quadruped 
dum impurisrimOf rempaUieam perdidisti." Pro Domo § 18. 
The most striking and deeisive instance, howeyer, is in tha 
LXX version of the ^Maccabees, 7 chap. 1. 41. ^* Er;g«fii fwf 
iu0f i ^nm^ iTiAffmi«ii**' ^< The mother died the last of her sonsJ^ 
In king Jamei' translation it is rendered, ^ last of ail, af- 
ter (he sons, the mother died." There eaa be no doubt, af* 
ter these citations, that the form of expression may be sn^ert* 
ed by snffieient authorities} but it is another question, whether 
the example of Milton should be suffered to acquire the force 
of a rqle. In most instances it should, but as he stands alone 
in this bold imitation of antiquity, and as it is deteimined by 
general consent that |^e has offended against the English idi« 
om, it will be more safe to understand .and defend, than to ad- 
mire or follow him. 

XV. •' All but the WftkeM nigkHngtdeg 

She all night long^ her amormiM deieant iutigj^ B. 4. L 603* 

He probably remembered a passage from one of Petrareh'a 
pieces in honor of the Golonna family. 

** £ V rotignuolf que dolcemente all* ombra 
Tutte le notti si laments, e piange, 
D* amoro*i peusieri il cor ae 'ngomhra.** Parte i son. 10. 1. tU 

XVI. ** Here Love his golden shafts employs * B. 4. L f63. 

Alluding to the two kinds of arrows used by Cupid: 

*' Fugrnt hoc, ibcit iUad amoremi 
muodfadi ouraMmn e&t et cuspide ililget acuta: 
Quod fugat obtusum est et habet sub arundine plumbunu** 

Met. Lib. L 1. 471. 

KVIL '* No vdi 

She needed, yirtue-proof*" B. v.L S84i 

B^ analogy this should mean impeneirahk iy virtuej for 
that is the power of proof , when used in Iwn^osition with 
a substantive, as in the common phrases, ^ bnllet-pi^oi^" '^ fire* 
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proof,'* &e. Milton has applied it ia one ather «ate, but tliere 
lie coufonns to the eastom. 

** Under the shady roof 

Of branchinff^ elm, star-proof.'* Arcad* 2d. sonf^. 

It is not easy to conjecture the precise meaning of the first 
passage. 

ZVIIL ** Whatever earth, M bearing mother, yields.** B. 5. L 388. 

The same epithet oeenn in hit fifth Blegy, where^ in de« 
Mribing TeUmy he saya: 

** Qiiid enim {brmosius.UUs 
Pandit at fnmfifroM luxuriota sinus.** 1» Sk. 

XIX. Remorse oecnrs six times in Paradise Lost, and in five 
of them it undoubtedly has the old and forgotten but exqnis- 
ite meaning of sympathy^ or tender regret* Thus when Ra- 
phael asks: 

«« How shall I relate 
■■ ■ w ithout revMrte 

The ruin of so many, furious once, be."* B. 5. L 564. 

And when Jlliehael it commanded to execute the sentence on 



'* Haste thee, ^d from the Paradise of God, 

Without mnorM, dri^e out the sinful pair.** B« 11. L IOC 

The Mher instances are in B. i. 1. 800— B. 4.1. 100— and B.5. 
L iM» Its signification is doubtful or different only in B. 10. 
1. 1008. Shakspeare alwage uses it as Milton does. Thus 
Bnekingham says to Gloucester in the course of the solemn 
fkree practised on the Mayor, &c. 

" Well we know your tenderness of heart 
And gentltf Mnd, effeminate remorse*^ Rich. 3* Act & sc« f . 

In Othello, aet 8, sc. 8, it is made to express a generous mo- 
tive for crime. 

XX. " They eat, they drink, sad in communion sweet, 
^ff immortality vadjoj.** B. 5. 1. 638i 

He has something very similar in one of his epitaphs. 
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*' JEtherios luturit latices ei ^audia potat 
Ore Mcro*** £pit: Damoiu L 206. 

XXL Abdiel, repeating the ar^ment of Satan in order to 
refute it says: ^ 

•* UnjuHt, thou say'st. 
Flatly unjust, to bind with laws the free« 
And equal over equals to let reign. 
One over all ^th ujuueeeeded'povfeT.** B. 5.L 821. 

Satan, as the ground of his argumen|t, declares, that a ^< mon- 
archy" has been ^< assumed" over those who were ^^ ordained 
to goYcm, not to serve," and that they ought not to acknowl- 
edge an authority which they had not granted. If, there- 
fore, Abdiel reports Satan ftiirly, we should perhaps read, 

•*Onc over aU with uncoKceded power.** 

XXII. The armies of God having commenced their march 
against the rebellious angels proceeded long without opposi* 
tion until 

•• At last. 
Far in th* horison to the North appearM 
From skirt to skirt a fiery region^ stretched 
In battailous aspect,** Skc B* 6.1. 81. 

This region was no other, than 

'< The banded powers of satan hastmg on 
With furious expedition.** 

In fact, the two words regim tnd powers are in striet ap« 
position. Should we not, then, ; abstitute legwa!f 

XXUI. *' And thus his own undaunted heart explores.** B. 6. L llSt 

This line is succeeded by the vehement invective of Abdi- 
el. It is without meaning, unless we make it synonymous 
with exhibit J for which we have the authority of Stephanus, 
Explorare antiqui pro exhibere usi sunt. 

XZIV. *' They shall fear we haye disarmed 

The thunderer of his only dreaded MtJ* B. 6. L 49a 

He had before applied this singular idea to the inventor of 
bombs. 
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" Qpi iurida creditur arma 
Et trifdum/iiimen turripuitse yeni** Epig* 6» L 4« 

XXV. " Whence Adam soon repealed 
The douhts that in hb heart arose.** B* 7. L 59i 

It is hard to belieTe that a phrase so inelegaiit, as << to re- 
peal a doaht," should be charged to Milton. Repelled is the 
easiest ehange, and seems probable, for in the same hook we 
have ^ repelled their eounsels," 1. 610, and in B. 8. 1. 643, 

" repd temptationJ^ 

XXVI. The Thracian hard 

In Rhodope, where vtoodt and rocks had ears, &c« B. 7. L 35> 

So in his lines Ad Patrem, but somewhat quaintly from 
the foree of << addidit." /^ 

" Syhrestres decet iste choros» non Oiphea cantos. 
Qui tenuit fluvios et quercubut addidit aure*%' 1* S3^ 

XXVII. «« Meanwhile inhabit lax^ ye powers of heaven.** B«L163. 

A Latinism. Habitare huci et magnifiee voluit, duasqpe 
nagnas et nobiles demos eonjungere. Cie. pro Dom* 44. 

ZXVIII. «< Earth in her rich attire 

Oonsummate bvely smiled.** B. 7A. 5031 

As it now stands consummate is used adverbially, and 
({nalifies lovely. If a pause be placed between them, so as to 
attract consummate to earthy the passage will have a more po- 
etical meaning. 

ZXIX. " Soiieit not thy thoughts with matters hid.** B. a L 16r« 

Solicit is bere synonymous with disturb or disquiet. As 
in Virg. M. 7. L 80, we have Rex solicitus monstris, the king 
anxious on account of the prodigies; and in Horace Lib. 3. 
Od. l.,l. 26, solicitat mare, disturbs the sea. Dryden in im<i 
itation of Milton says: 

*' And anxious fears tolicit my weak breast.** 

XXX. "Or cold 

Climate or years damp my intended \nng.** B. 9. L 44 

This is one of Milton's cherished prejudices. He com- 
plained of the climate of l^is country when he was in Italy in 



no very patriotic otyle. BpealoBg of lumself he begs the fa- 
raous Manso net to andervalne his mase, thoogfa ihe had bees 
otarved by the frosts of the pole: 

*' Kec tu longinquam bonus aspemabere Musanif 
Que nuper ^luUi «f « imurka sub Arcto 
Impradens luUs ausa est volitare per urbes.** L SOs 

XXXI. ** Fit Teasel, fittest imp of fraud.** B. ft 1. 89. 

<< Fittest sioek," says Humey ^ to graft his devilish frand 
upon. Impf of the Saxon impan^^io put into, to graft upon.'' 
The oommentator was not perhaps aware that Spencer had 
made a verb of it and used it in the same way. 

^ The headlesae tyrants tronke, he reai'dfroin grouAde 

And having /«i/e the head to it agayne*** F« Qiieeii» B. 4 c 9* st. 4 

XXXIL *" Whefe highest f^omii tmpeiutrMe 

To 9tar or son Ughi^"^ &s. 1«9. L 1018. 
From Statins: 

•* Nulli penetrabilit attro 
Lueui iners.* Theb. L. la L 86. 

XXXIII. * I shall not lag behind, oor err 

The way, thou leading." B. 10. L S66» 

^ This," as Newton observes, ^ is a remarkable expres- 
sion)*' bnt it will lose its singularity, which is all it now has 
to recommend it^ if the two eommas be expnnged, and the 
pause placed at the end of the line. 

ZXXIV. "With joy 

And tidings firaught, to hell he now retum*d.*' B. la Ld46b 

Meaning simply, with joyful tidings^ like fiA#«i9v» mm t^sMs 
(8. n. 1. 94*.) for the solemn vows of friendship. 



XXXV. " To me» who iHth eternal fimuBe pine^ 
Alike b hells or para^ae» or heaveni 
There best, where most with ravin I may meet{ 
Where he^, though plenteous^ all too little seems.*'* B. 10. L 600. 

There eaa be little donbt but which should be substituted for 

Wh€T€» 

XXXVL ^ A long day's dying to augment our psiPj 



Aad <• our teed (O haplew aeed!) dmv*d. B. lO.L 965. 

And iB anotker plaee: 

" That I may mitigpite their doom 
On me derhf'd/' B. 10. 1. 77. 

thrive in this sen^e is best defined by Donatus. <^ Derivatio 
dieitnr inHexio criminis ab eo ad qaem pertinebat, ad eum ad 
qnem non pertinet." It is thus used by Terenee: 

*f Quid ^s? t&A uti maneat Phanium; atque ez crimine hoc 

Antiphonem eripiamy atque in me omnem inon derivem wcimV* 

Phom: Acs 3*ac« i. L 9. 

XXXVn. In that glowing^ description of the descent of 
Michael, which Addison* has so happily praised and illus- 
trated, we hare the following inquiry from Adam, who had 
observed the sudden eclipse of the rising sun, and now saw 
indistinctly the band of angels descending in the West through 
the preternatural darkness: 

** Why in the east 
Darkness ere day's mid-course, and morning lig^t 
More orient in yon Westeni cloud, that draws 
0*er the blue firmament a radiant white. 
And alow descends with somethii^ heavenly fi^ugfat?^ 

B.11. LSOr. 

Orienty in this sentence, mnst have either its primary signifi- 
cation, ridngy or its secondary one, eosfent. In each ease, it 
is absurd to give it the foree of a comparative. Mare^ tkere« 
fore, may be presumed to be a bad reading, and the series of 
events described will probably lead us to the word dictated by 
Milton. ^ Morning light" had suddenly disappeared, and 
before Adam could recover from his astonishment at this mi- 
raculous phenomenon he witnessed another in the appearance 
«f a mild light in the opposite quarter of the heaven, which 

* Addison^ when dting this passaf^, says, ** The whole theatre of na- 
ture is darkened^ that this glorioiu machine may appear with all its lustra 
and magnificence.** Spec 363. *' I must confi^ss,** says Melmoth, ** I 
am at a loss which to admire most upon this occasion, the poet or te 

critic/* Fitzos. Let 34. 

11 
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he at first mistook for another dawn. His first impression 
therefore was that among the dreadfal revolutions oeeasioned 
by the fall, and befoi:e deseribed,* the eonrse of the sun was 
about to be changed, and that he was thereafter to rise in the 
West. Should we not then read: 

" And morning light 
Mad^ orient in yon Western cloud?*' &c* 

XXXVIII. « Man is not whom to warn.*' B. 11. L 777. 

This is a remarkable instance of what the Messieurs de Port 
RoyaJ eall ^ the preceding and following case both under* 
stood*'' It is probably an elegant form of expression in Lat- 
in, for it is found twice iu the first Ode of Horace; but it doea 
not harmonize with the English idiom. 

*' Sunt quo* eurriculoa** etc* L 3. 

** Efft qui nee vetens pocula Masaici 
Spemit** . L 19. 

XXXIX. ** And the clear sun on his wide wat'ry glass 

Gaz*d hot, and ofthe fresh wave largely drew.*^ B. U. k 845^ 

This singular use otgaxe is taken from Shakspeare; 

'* At leng^ the suii gazing upon the earth. 
Dispersed those mpours that offended us.*^ 

Com. of Errors* Act 1* sc« 1» 

XL« . ** A combrous train 

^ Of flocks and herds and numerous servitude*'* B. 12. k 133. 
^ The ahctraet for the concrete," a mode of speech very eom» 
moB with the Roman prose writers. <^ Solicitantur AlIobrege» 
--•Mrtntia excitantur.'' 4. emiL Cat sec. dl ^ Hie ad eyer-^ 
tenda iimdanenta reipublicse, Gallos arcessiyit— servitia eon- 
•itayit*^ CataHnam evocavit." lb. sec. 6. 

XLI. He ceased, discerning Ad«m with such joy 

Surcharged as had like grief been dew*d in tears 
Without the vent of words^ which thue he breath*d. 

B.12.1.3r4» 

Then follows Adam's exclamation. Would it not be better ix^ 
read — ^^ which Urns he breath'df " 

• 'In B.x»L 650-715; 
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XUL In the twelfth book the angel prophecies t6 Ad<» 
jUDy and aeeompanies eaeh prediction with an exhibition of 
that part of the earth in which it is to be aeeonplishcd. 
From this it seems that although Milton had independence 
enough to reject the orthodox mysticism of the Canticles,* jet 
he had implicit faith enough to receive the literal interpreta* 
tion of Matthew 4. L 1 — li. He has; howerer, managed his 
maehinery pretty adroitly* In B. 11. L 406, he avoids by a 
very ingenious CQntrivanee, the manifest absurdity of seeing 
two hemispheres u ny/wi x^^f^t in the same instant of time, but 
still he supposes throughout both the last books, that Adam 
and the angel, standing on the '^ mount of Paradise,'' could see 
at least one half of the globe with their natural organs of vis* 
ian, and ^^ perhaps, in spirit," the other. As a point of bibli- 
cal criticism, we hope this question has been put at rest by 
Fanner, and Cappe, and Jones, and it would be well if the 
practical application of it as a branch of poetical prerogative 
eould be restrained to more narrow limits. If no other reason 
could be given^ the ridiculous confusion it has introduced into 
modem poetry would alone be suiBcient, Nothing can be 
more absurd than the visions in Ariosto, (Orl: Fur: eant: 83.) 
in Camoens (Luis: cant: S and 10.) and even in Tasso (Gier: 
Lib: cant: 17.) They all seem to have taken their model 
from the sixth iEneid; but have fallen into innumerable ex« 
travaganeies, in which, no doubt, they imagined themselves 
to be warranted by the third temptation in. the wilderness* 

The preceding remarks may, perhaps, alford some eltici* 
dation of Milton's phraseology, and contain a few parallel 
passages which have not been before collated. It is not prob* 
able, that all the alterations in the text will be deemed just 
and necessary, or that all the resemblances will be aeknowl- 

* When comparing' Eden to all the faroous gsrdenB recorded in his* 
tcny, he takes some pains to say that he has not embraced the popular 
oned respecting Solomon's: 

" Or that not xbystick^ where the sapient king 

Held dsBianee with his fair Egyptian spouse/' B. 9. 1. 4i3. 

Fas est et ab hoste doccri* 
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dged to have been intentional imitations; but it i> presmned 
Most of them will awaken, if they do not satisfy eariositj. 
^ The commentators on Milton have done mueh; bot they 
bare also left much for their snecessors. In many passages 
the meaning is still doabtf al or unknown, and in others, where 
the meaning is obvious, the form of expression is so singular 
and mystieal, that it is but justice to presume they contain, a 
elassieal allusion, which has not yet been detected. After all 
it seems probable that many years will elapse before the 
means of thoroughly understanding the Paradise Lost will ba 
fbmished, and that, with every facility and^indueementwhieli. 
learning can offer, it will continue to be a book, which all 
will admire, but few nnderstand. 



To the Editor of the Omnvl Bq^Uorjf. 

StB* 

TThs following article was publiriied at Paris a few years ago, and I da 
not recollect having seen it in any publication in the Mtigluh language. 
If you think it will be interesting to your readers (to wbom^ I trusty 
nothing relative to literature can be wholly destitute of interest) it will 
afford me a degree of gratification which will fully repay the trouble 
of tranakting it. 

4 9»rt9pmdenu 

TRANSLATION. 

f^ Mtice des Ouvragee eUmentaires manuscrits, sur la lailigue 
Chinoistj que fossede la Bibliotheque ^ationale^ par Ln 
LangUsf conservatmr des manMScrits Orientamv^^^ or^ 

JVbtices of the Mmuscript elementary works on the Bhinese 
language J which belong to the MUional JAbrary [at Paris]k 
hf JL. LangUSf keeper of the ORiEntAL JdjNuscMiprs, 
^Faris, about 1800, pp. is.] 

SoMB of these elementary works fomgi a part of tha iiiTalna« 
Me additions made to the Natiptial Library witUn tea yean 
past; the rest of them were formerly plaeed among liie otker 
Ckincie books in the library; Bat I have thoog^t tt beo ^ t^ 
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amiige them all in oae series, and to form of the whole what 
u eoBuiMnily ealled a class or d^jHirtment [Jondsy] which, 
thoagh in fket emaily will be usefol to those persona who are 
desiroos of stttdying the Chinese language. 

PART I. 

Ansse IHcHonariesy wterpreUd in the languages of Europe. 

No. 1. 

DioTioMAniVM Binioo-Latinum. 

Mevsvendisami patris BasUii i Olemcnd Italic missUmarii sa» 
crcB CongregaUotds de propaganda JIde, nee. non inoofu 
apostoliei provintim Zensinensis, cum iniice copiosoj char" 
aeUribns inveniendis accommodatoj eorumqus Sinicis Ele- 
mentis, ae linearum varie e&mponenJtium elencho. His acees- 
tere Sinensiom antithetorom, partieularum nnmeralium^ 
▼oeom qnibns odditur partieola Ta^ atqae eognominum 
aecoratce eoUeetiones, com Cyelo Binico. 

Constantia 
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Cantoke. 
Anno Domini MDCCXXYI. 

This is a folio raannseript of six hundred and seyentj 
three pages, on European paper. It is a part of the splendid 
eoUeetion of manuseripts with whieh our vietories in Italy 
have enriehed the national library. It was taken from the 
VaJtiean library, where it was marked No. 371; and it is not 
one of the least yalnable we have obtained, as will appear 
from the following aeeonnt of it, whieh I have thought best to 
give somewhat at large. It is eomposed on the authority of 
ten Chinese authors, whose names are giyen immediately af- 
ter the title of the work. The following is an analysis of the 
diffiifent parts of the yoluae* 

i. A JjMn cltssertatiMi of eleven pages, to fiteilitate the 
Bse of the jDMiofimy. 

«• The iNclioit0ry«^Thi8 is written with all the method 
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aodi difltitotoets that could be desired. It eontainB fire him* 
dred and sii pages^ eaeh of whiek is durided into. four ooV* 
wiDs; the two namiwest of these eontain the Chinese dkaime- 
terS) aad the other two, the eorresponding sounds of those 
characters, expressed as accurately as possible, in Roman let* 
ters, with the meaning of each word and its deriTatives. 
The letters which express the Chinese sounds have marks 
over them, which are explained in the preceding dissertation. 

8. Next to this is a small treatise, which, properly speak- 
ing, is no more than a table, in which are designated certain 
strokes of the letters.^— It is entitled, Lateralium Tratiuum 
pemceUi index^ and contains three pages. 

4. The next one hundred and four pages eontain a very 
extensiTC analytical table entitled, Divmtmum vd jDtiyiostfio- 
num tractuum penicdli aeewratus liber vd repertorium* This 
contains the series of Chinese characters, from the elementary 
strokes to the most complicated. The power of eaeh Chinese 
diaraeter is Expressed in Roman letters by its side. 

0. Another table of the same kind, which contains only 
twelye pages, and is entitled, Literarum trmetuum' peniedU 
generaU repertorium, 

0. A collection entitled, Index opposUarum Uterarunif in 
which are placed together words of opposite or contrary sig- 
nifications, such as sweet, bitter; handsome, uglyj heaven, 
earth, &c. This collection consists of twenty pages. Tha 
four next pages contain another collection entitled, JWmsrofe 
variorum rerum; this is an index designed to facilitate look* 
ing words in the Dictionary » 

7. A treatise on the mode of eompntiog the Chinese yean: 
— ^JUodic^ enumei'ondi annos more iStmoo, (4 pages.) 

8« A treatise on the powers of the l^ter To: Hmc likf^ 
Ta oonpmgi debet verbis inferiuriims; and it eontains in feet 
the series of verbs whieh are capable of receiving this letter 
Ta* (6 pages.) 

9. The next article is the nomenclature entitled-*-im|Mra- 
^orts compositio centum familiarum cognomina eonHnenBf whieb 
occupies the last seven pages of tUs valaafale mamscript. 
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N. B. A Dotiee in the hand-writing of Gipwppe Cerri in* 
fVitnis 1189 that this eopy was to have been used in printhig the 
]>ietioaaiy«^-This learned man had engage^ to anperinteBd 
that important undertaking, whieh nnfortnnately nerer wan 
into effect. 



No. 2. 

DiOTIOKARIUH- SlKIOO-LATimJM. 

A small mannseript in 4to, of eight hundred pages, Chi" 
nese paper. This Dietionarj is in reality the same with No. 
i; and before I had read the Italian note of Giuseppe CerrA, 
I was of opinion that it was eopied from that, whieh is one 
that eome from the French missionaries.— The leaves, whieh 
are worn, prove that it has often been resorted to. 

In order to facilitate the looking of Chinese words, the 
work is arranged according to the order of the French alpha* 
bet, and on the top of each page are written the sounds cor- 
responding to the signs contained in it. It should be remarked 
that the series of those words whose first letter is a Z, is at 
the end of Dietianary JVT). 1, whereas it is at the beginning of 
this one, whieh expresses the sound of that letter bj tsa; so 
that die first word of this manuscript. No. S, corresponds to 
page MS of the other (No. 1.) and the first word of that eor* 
responds to page 89 of No. 2, With the exception of tibia 
transposition the number and order rf the words are exaet- 
I7 the same in both works* 

No. 8. 

A manuseript, in folio, on Chinese paper, and from fifteen 
to eighteen lines in thickness. This is also a Chine$e'LHtm 
IHetionary^ arranged in the same manner as the preceding, 
bat ineomplete^ many of the eharaeters have no explanations^ 
bat they are perfectly well finrmed. This manuscript may 
not be without its use. 

No. 4f. 
A folio nanuseript of two hundred and seveaty leaves^ of 
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Cbimese paper. Tlips » a Wnem^LidiniSpairisl^MHdimi^^ 
Eaeh page is divided into tea perpendicular coliumiBy wkiek 
are subdivided into three parts, wUeh bave at thek eoa^ 
ineaeement a Chinese charaetor, the ei^lanatien af whieh im 
Latin and Spanish oceupies the remainder of the spavea. 
The Chinese characters are of a large siee, and were siadf 
by a very skilful hand- The pronuneiaition is at the top ^ 
the columns. This Dictionary, like Nos. 1 and 2j is foUow- 
ed by a very copious index to facilitote the knowledge of the 
keys, and the searching for the characters. 

No. 5. 

A small manuscript in ^to, of four hundred and twenty 
two pages, Chinese paper. This is a small Giinese'-SpamA 
Dictionary, Eaeh page is divided into four columns. The 
two narrowest contoin the Chinese characters, and oceaaiaiial* 
ly the pronunciation^ with the meaning in Spanish. It is 
Tery imperfect. 

No. 6. 

A small manuscript in 4to, of five hundred and twelve pa- 
ges, Chinese paper. This is a ChineseSpani^ Dictioffutry, 
Bach page is divided into six columns, each of which is cut by 
transverse lines forming squares, part of which contain the 
Chinese characters, and the others the pronunciation) nHdi 
short explanations in Spanish. 

ft 

No. 7. 

DiOOIONARIO DE LeKGUA MaNDA&INA. 

Cuyo primer author fue el R, P. Fr. Francisco Diax^ reli^ 
gioso Dominico, annadido despws por los JR. R. P, P.-desta 
Mtssion de Sancto Domin^.^^TrastadadOf emendadas algunas 
Umadas conforme i los Diccionarios Chinicos^ puestas aJgimas 
letras m las tonadas de otras conforme a los Diccionarios dichos, 
y annadidas mas tonadas y letrasj todo segun los Diccumart09 
Ckinicos porFr. Antonio Diazi — or, Dictionary of the Manda- 
rine language, originally composed by the reverend Father Fran- 
cis Diaz, of the Dominican order^ and enlarged by the rever- 
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maA Falhen of the same mis bmhi of 9L Dominiek; traiMateti 
mad eorreeted in the tones, agreeably to the Chinese dietiona- 
ries^ and enriehed with many more letters and tones aeeording 
to the same dietionaries. This is a small 4to of one hundred 
and ninety eight leares, Chinese paper* It eontains a Span* 
ish dissertation on the fire tones of the Chinese lanj^age, and 
tiie manner of representing them whieh was generally adopted 
hy the missionaries* 

Nos. 8* a. k e. 

Three Tolnmes in^small folio, bonnd in the Chinese man* 
ner, and written on Chinese paper. The first may eontain 
ahont one hundred sheets, the seeond, eighty, and the third, 
fbrty. They form a Ohinese'^Ftench Dictionary^ written with 
•are and eleamess, Eaeh page has the Chinese in two per« 
pendienlar eolnmns, with the sounds by the side many of 
the chataeters remain withont any interpretation. 



PARTn. 

JDicHonaries of European Langwuges intetpreted in Chinese. 

No. 9. 

DionoiTARttTM Latino Sinioum— a folio manuseript^from 
three and an half to fbur inehes ihiek, written on very thin 
Chinese paper. This is a £a^-C%tnese BictUmanf^ yerj 
•oraplete, and written with the greatest regolarity. The 
eharaeters are done by a very skilful hand. Baeh page ii 
divided into two columns, whieh are subdivided into ten hori* 
xontal bandsy or strips. The bands on the left hand eontaia 
the Latin, explained in Chinese, whieh is plaeed in the eor* 
responding bands on the right hand. In many instances the 
explanation of a word is aeeompanied by several phrases ot 
examples, the better to show the meaning of it It is to ha 
regretted that the Chinese pronnaeiation is not givett. 

1« 



« 

DicTioNARiuM Latino-Sinioum. Two foIio volames on 
Chinese paper, from two and an half to three inches thick* 
This is a duplicate of the dictionary jast mentioned, and' it is 
Iranseribed with so great exactness, that it would he taJcen for 
ft copy traced from it. The paper however is inferior, and 
tiie characters are drawn with less neatness than in the other 
manascripit. It is a subject of regret, that from excessive 
modesty the missionaries, to nfhoi^ we are indebted for these 
nseful and laborious Works, have withheld their names from 
•^r grateful remembrance. 

Ne^ 11. 

A foKo manuscript, two inches thick, on Chinese paper* 
This is a French Chinese jyictioiutry^ or rather, only the ele- 
meats of a Dictionary; for the greatest part of the words are 
without any explanations, and the Chinese, moreover, is writ- 
ten in Latii^ letters only. 

No. i£. 

A DMnnseript in 4t09 three and a half inches thiek, on 
Chinese paper. Thia, like the fbregepig, ii no mere than a 
tketeh of a Dictiona]7. 

NOb 18. !». 

A HMmasetipt iB 4>to, about an inch thi^^ on Chinese pa- 
fer. This is a eoHeetion of Chinese phrases trandated inte 
French. Bach page is divided unto eight horizontal Aaiub, or 
ib'ips, and has in the margin in large characters, the Chinese 
signs, whieh aie med in thejdilferent Chinese phrases, aad by 
Ihe side ef these there is a French translatbn. 

No. 18. b. 

A mamraeript in 4to, about femr inches thick, on Chnese 
piqier. This manuscript is the reverse of the foregoing; eon* 
taining the French phrases explaiped in Chinese, and arsang* 
ed according to the alphabetical order of the principal worde 



in eaeh phntte. Tbb T^lume, Aottgh Imlky, eimtifli^s Ui Itti 
tlie greater part •f the pages being blank. 



I sbottld aba menfioii Diotionarium Latino-8ihioo-Ta- 
TARiouM, in three volumes folio, whieli I have arranged as 
No. i. of the Mantehon-Tartar works in the national library.* 
I shall not repeat the details I have already given respeeting 
this work, and upon the utility of the Mantehou language,t 
in the fifth volume of M\}tices and Extracts of manuscripts in 
Ifte noHcnal libraryf pages 081—606. I shall only observa 
that all the Latin words and examples of this Dietionary are 
translated both into Chinese and Mantehou. The eharaeters^^ , 
though small, are drawn with great perfeetion, but it is to be 
regretted that they are not aecompanied by the pronunciation 
in Roman letters. 

We have also in the national library several very exten« 
sive and voluminous ChinesS'Mtfdchou Dictionaries, drawa 
up by the tribunal established at the Emperor's Palace in Pe- 
kin. Great benefit might be derived from these werks hj 

* Of these wotks I have made a separate class [fonds] which never 
had been done before in the national library, and which u not known in 
any library in £urope« unless it may be the case at the imperial libniy of 
St. Petersburgh. This c/a«« or colltction now consists of more than eighty 
Tiu^M, or envelopes^ which coouun the same number of works, either 
cfiginab or tjanslations, from the ChhteH into the Mantekmit relative to 
the geography, history, and philosophy of the two nations. See the fimt 
part of my Notice* of Mantehou norh in the National Lihrwry in the fifth 
volume of Notiott and Mjftraete of MameOripte, 

t ^b:oetdjng to tito ponftive testbnony of the best itafi>llnnd mMoia- 
lies, such as the venerable Amyoi ** there is no good Chin«t€ work whisk 
is not translated into the Mantchou-T^xXxe language.* This last language 
has an alphabet and rules which are very simple. The difficulties in it . 
ire not to be compared with those of the hieroglyphic language of the 
Chihese, as I think I have demonstrated in ray t)Utertation on the Mani" 
dsou diphaietf which is placed at the beginning of the Mamehou-freTiA 
DkMhmtfy, wttch I ffutHMcd in 3 vols. In 4tOi; pAsittd by Cit. Bidot, ^ 
JiNr,inir8r^4r90. 



■waM rf tbe MtniehM hmgoBfgt^ witk wUeh it wwld bettu^. 

to beMine Ikmiliar, 

In tUa new efam we natandlj place the immenae work of 

tke learned Fowtwund on the Chineae lanptage. Thia work 

ia eontained in thirty port-folios, of a lai*ge folio aise and ver^ 

diiok. The materiija for hia Dictionary fill eighteen or twen-« 

tj of t^eae enormoua port«*folioa. Thia learned man had also 

proeured to he engraved on pear«tree wood, at the expenae of 

goyemment, above fifty thousand Chineae eharaeter» fbr his 

great Dietionary, Some of them were naed in printing hia 

OrammaUca 8inica^ hia MedUationes SiniceBy and the lAste du 

Bmpereun de la CMne, whieh ia at the end of the aeeond vol- 

vme of hia BeJkxUms criti^ptes iur les histtdres dea nncietif 

jreMpba* The teat of them, and by far the greater part, atill 

remain attached to the little atripa of wood on whieh they 

were engraved; a alight aaw-oearf in the wood marfca the M^ 

viaiona. Care waa also taken to write over eaeh eharaoteri 

ita power and ita number. 

. Thia eoUeetion of Chineae typea, whieh ia literally the on* 

If one in Bnrope, waa depoaited in the national library about 

ifty yeara ago, and ia in perfect preaervation. . 

^ JU. l^ANGJUSS, 

ANALECTA. 



Scaligerana. 

jThb two Scaligera, fbther and aon,are well known aa two of 
the moat learned men of their time* The father, Julina Cm«* 
■ar, waa born in the territory of Verona, toward the doae of 
the fifteenth eentuty. .He early entered on a military life} 
^hieh he did not abandon for that of a scholar until the age 
of forty. The son Joseph was bom f4 Agen in Franee, about 
the middle of the sixteenth century; and waa a aeholar from 
hia youth. In religion h^ waa a proteatant He died aboVt 



lhe«ge of u^tMiff at Leyden, wIicm he hmi teen ftr « Imv 
yean professor of belles leitres. Notes of bis eoayenatioa 
were preserred^ end publisbed after bis deatb^ wiib tbe title of 

I 

SeaKgenina. Of tUs work tbere are at least two editioas^ 
one at tbe Ha^^ in 1060, and anoiber, tbat we bave before 
as, wbieb professes to be a eorreeted edition, at Cologne in 
1607.* Tbe Scaligerana eontain Tarious notiees of tbe 
learned men wbo were eontemporary witb Seaiiger, of bim* 
self and bis Ibtber, of bis opinions, and of tbe state of soeiety 
at tbe time wben be lived. The work would be of s&rviee to 
the biographer or historian of that age. Of himself Sealiger 
tells us one aaeeddte respeeting his wonderful power of exer» 
tioD, which from any less authority might hardly appear 
erediUe* *^ I was afraid," be says, ^^ I should not finish my 
option of Easebias. I grew old. 1 slept only three boorSf 
lying down at ten, and rising mi half-past one; I haire not 
been able to sleep sinee." p. ^SfT* 

The apparently incredible instances of learned indnstiy im 
the times which have gone by, as industry tbat we no more 
witness, may however be aeconnted for by tbe fket, tbat in 
t|ie literary labor of those times tbe mind was cAea not very 
▼igoronsly exercised. Then the labor of literary men was to 
acquire, to collect, and to arrange. Their work now is to 
originate, to invent, to reason, to make observations, and tp 
draw inferences. Then literary men took rank more accord- 
ing to the learning which they possessed, now more according 
to the powers whi^b they exeroise. There is now more exer- 
tion in their studies, fmd of course they must be less protract- 
ed. It is possible that one may spend successive days and 
nights in preparing editions and writing commentariea like 
Sealiger, or in eoinpiling a lexicon like Castell, or in collating 
legal aathprities like lord ^ales$ bat all human powers wouH 



* There is another woi^ of the same kind, containing additional notes 
of his conveisation, wfaieh was first published at Groningen in 1669 and 
afterwards at Cologne in 16D5« called Scafigerana prima, as relating to 
an eariier part of bis life tbsn that fint published See'Bayle's dictow 
|ry,£Df.ed« 



Ildl hng before one day of tfaiteea hanni had keen spMt in 
«oiiiposiil|f the orations of Burke, or, to afte a ttawe lesg knowii^ 
the essays of Poster. 

Bat to return to the eoiiYersation of BeaKger, whieh is 
not without entertaininent; as fin the ibllowing aeeoutit of his 
Ihther, which eonelndes with rather an amusing speeimen of 
fefii own vanity. <* My father was honored and respected by 
all these gentlemen of the eonrt. He was more feared than 
hnred at Agen. He had authority, majesty, and presene<$. He 
Was terrible, and had such a Toice that they all fbared him. 
Auratus said, that Julius Cffisar Bealiger was like a king in ap«« 
pearanee; yes like an emperor.F~There nerer has been a king 
or an emperor who had a port like him. Look at me^-^ re^ 
iemble him in every thing, especially in the aquiline nose.'* 
p. ttO. 

I know' myself, says Scaliger, in respect to three thiligs^ 
and no more— wine, poetry, and judgment of eharaeters. If I 
have spoken with a man twice, 1 know directly what he is. 
p. ^2. 

Bealiger seems in his conversation to have used French at 
Latin words as they occurred^ of which the original of thtf 
above may be an example. ' 

Je me connois en trois choses, non in aliis, in vino, poesiy 
et juger des personnes. 8i his hominem alloquar statim ikcltf 
qualis sit. 

In Bayle's distionary (Eng. ed.) it is said of Bealiger, dkat 
he would never receive any presents. Of himself however he 
says, *^ I have been greatly indebted to tihe providence of fiMl. 
Since my fkther^ death I have subsisted upon charity. (Bfg6 
ah obitn patris semper eleemosynis vili.)^ p. Mi. 

In one of the notes to the Boaligerana, it is mentioned hf 
Pnteanns, his printer, that he wrote so evenly that the ftril 
edition of his work De emendatione temporum was printed 
from his manuseript page for page. p. d84« 

The complaint of tiie decay of learning has always becA 
common. Thos^ whe complain of Ae dc^generacy of the pfen<* 
ent age in this respect, may perhaps be disposed to compart 



it mA Ihat «f tike SoJige?!. Bttt^ kbeim timeSMKgw 
■a yai i. ■ i ^ < Theve are veiy fei» leftrned nen. Now-»-4fty» 
lettraing is little esteemed. Tbere are none amoof; the Jtsu* 
its, ner of our religien esee]it CesMibon. An hnndred youro 
ngo wlien minting was biTentai, there were niMPe learned men 
than them are now.— Bvery hedy knows a little of e¥ery 
things there are no more any great men. At present nobody 
roads Aristotle, Cieero, Plato, bat rather Ramus, or some oth- 
er trifter, and they pretend to know every thing, and have read 
nathli^." p. #0. 

Of his eontemporary Casanbon he speaks with unifbm 
respeet. What he said with regard to his notes on Persias is 
well known— 4hat ^ the sanee was worth more than the fish." 
^ La sanlee Taut mieni qoe le poisson.'* Speaking of him ha 
says— ^ He and Lipsins are bent double with study. Casan« 
bonis the most learned. I am his diseiple. I have taste, bvl 
nnt learning. He is the greatest man that we have in Oreok. 
I yield to him. He is the most learned man now aKye. Ha 
knows mueh more than Lipsins.?' p. 40. 

Qf BeHarmin, a man Very famous in his time as the most 
ftnnidahle defender of the Romish ehureh, it was Sealiger's 
opinion, that he beliered nothing of what he wrote, and was 
plainly an atheist. He says in another plaee, that all tha 
Jesuits and eeelesiasties of high rank at Rome were atheistsi 
grring this at the same time as the general eharaeter of tha 
Italiana. pp. ^, 1M« 

There are many things in the eonversatioa of Sealiger^ 
whieh illustrate the eomparatiTO barbarism of the times, 
when he lived. ^ I had," he says, << a brother Constans, wha^ 
was ealled the Gaseon deyil, he was so terrible* Onee bar* 
lag engaged in playing ball with eig^t Germans, he kiHed 
aame^ wounfcd others, and fled into Poland. There he be- 
eame a fliyorite with Stephen, king of Poland; but was eut 
air by the envy of his nobility, being stabbed in hunting.'' p. 



\ 



SeaHger relates the following aneedoteof an Italian insult, 
whieh at least has elaim to ingenuity. Cardinal Ferrari was 



at die head «f the Freiieh fcetSen at Rane^aiid Oardinal Far- 
aese of tihe Spanisk They had a mataal hatred^ hot tfeated 
each ether externally with great reepeet* They were hoA 
ahout to have av entertaimiieiit at the same tiae, aad the pre* 
▼ider of eaeh waa ia the market There was a lampley Ibr 
sale, for ¥rhi€h, as they are searee at Rome, and as thk waa 
the first of the season, the enomons priee at one hvadred aad 
twenty erowos was demanded* Cardinal Famese was aTarir- 
eions^aad his steward refosed to pnfehase it It was hon|^ 
for his riyal, and earned home* When the latter was ae* 
qnainted with the eirenmstaaees of its porehase, he sent at to 
his brother Cardinal, with a message, ^< that he had learnt that 
he was .about to haye an entertainment, and had no lamprey^ 
and that he had sent him one as a present.'! p. 82. 

Every one has heard of the ^ admirable Criehton,'* wh0| 
as his fame has been, exeelled equally in inteliectoal aequire- 
ments, and bodily exercises, and who at the age of about 21 or 
80, (for there is a dispute respeeting it,) was assassinated,, for 
some unknown cause, in the streets of Mantua, by his pupily. 
the son of the Duke, as the story is related. He was at one 
time spoken of with blind admiration; but some Latin poemn 
of his yet remain, whieh have been brought into view by mod- 
em research, and which have been almost as fatal to his fame^ 
as was his dipper to that of Empedocles. They are said to 
have little merit, and to be fiiulty both in language and in pros- 
ody* He is thus mentioned by his contemporary Scaliger. ^ I 
have heard in Italy of one Critton,a Scotchman, who was only 
twenty one years old, when he was killed by command of the 
Duke of Mantua, and who knew twelve languages, had read 
the Fathers and the Poets, disputed on every subject, and an- 
swered inverse. He had a marvellous genius, more worthy, 
of admiration than esteem* He was somewhat of a silly fel- 
low (il estoit un pen fat). His judgment was not equal to hia 
other powers. Princes commonly favor such men, and not 
those who are truly learned. Manutius in his dedicatory pre- 
face to his paradoxes, which he has addressed to Critton^ 
makes mention of his genius*" p* 08* 



fitaliger teKc^rad, tike ainuMit aU tke iearaed ai|d ^idgar- 
of him time, ia appeam«eft» of dtorila und is witeheraft. He 
malMB a boatt of ao t fearing the devil^ who, a« he affiimed, did 
nol dare approadi him. He says, ^ there are many loreevers 
in Beam and among the Pyrenees. They are very sererely 
pnnished ia Ualy/^ <^ Penene nnst be Tery inerednlons not 
to beUeTe in their exietenee.'^ (p« MS.) He tells the fbllowing 
story. ^ I saw near Bftnrlgte a blaek nian on a blaek horse^ 
staliding in Ae middle of a marsh, and niy horse IbHiywed him 
while I was dosing. Dabin and others were before me; I was 
behind, left alone; I ealled to the man, bat he ^re me no an<« 
swer. My horse had already got into the niarsh, and if I had 
not been aetive, I should hare perished. I immediately got 
him out. Those who were before heard me. We had then 
been wandering abont all night for seven hoursi for Dabin 
sat oirt about eleren o'eloek, and he observed that it was 
then near morning. It often happens that the devil draws 
men into marshes to destroy them. I believe that onr getting 
out of our Way befel us on aeeount of one of onr party, who 
was eontinnally using profane language.'' 

Luther's belief on these subjects was at least as strong as 
that of Sealigen In a eurious book, (of which we may here- 
after give some farther account,) containing records of his con* 
Tcrsation, and called his CoUoquia Jtensalia, or Table Ibflr, 
there is an whole chapter on the Devil and his Works, in 
which several stories are quoted from his conversation, of the 
same character with that just given from Sealiger. ^ One of 
the shortest is the following; 

^ Anno 1021, as I departed from Worms, said Luther, and 
not Ihr from Bisenach was taken prisoner, I was lodged in the 
eastle of Wartburg in Pathmo, in a chamber far from people^ 
where none could have access unto me, but only two boys, that 
twice the day brought me meat and drink; now among other 
thitigo they brought me hazel-nuts, which I put into a box, and 
aolnetimes I used to crack and eat of them. In the night times 
Biy gentleman the devil came and got the nuts out of the box, 
and cracked them against one of the bedposts, making a very 
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gnat wise And a nmUing abaut my bed, but I regaided him 
Bathing at all; Mrhen afterwarda I began to slumbery then he 
kept eaeh a meket and riimUing apon the chamber stain, as 
if many enqpty hegtheada and barrels had been tumbled down; 
and although I knew that the stairs were strongly guarded 
widi iron bars, so that no passage was either up or down, yet I 
arose and went towards the stairs to see what the matter was; 
bat finding the door fast shut, I said, Art thou there? so be 
there still; I committed myself to Christ, my Lord and Sav- 
iour, of whom it is written, Oumta sukjeiAsXi pedibus eJuSy and 
then laid me down to rest again." 

From these ^^ follies of the wise'* we may learn something off 
the progress that has sinee been made in knowledge and cor- 
rect thinking. 



Dr. Parr^s CSiaraeter ofJDr, PnestUy. 

In 179^ Dr. Parr published a pamphlet, entitled ^ A Letter 
from Irenopolis to the inhabitants of SleutheropoKs, or a Se- 
rious Address to the dissenters of Birmingham. By a mem- 
ber of the established church." From this l^ter is eitraeted 
^e following passage, which contains a yeryelo4uent eharaa- 
ter of Dr. Priestley. In the first sentence the author is speak- 
ing of the clergy of Birmingham. 

^ By sermons or controversial writings, they have bereaved 
yon, it will be said, eventually of those precepts which yon 
have been accustomed to hear, and of that example whieh 
you have been accustomed to admire, in a most venerable 
preacher, for whom it is no longer safe to preside ov^ a floekf 
endeared to him by ancient habits of familiarity, and oonmeet* 
ed with him by many personal, many political, and many re* 
Bgtous ties. Into the truth of this allegation, it were invidi- 
ous and impertinent for me to inquire. But the scripturea^ 
yon will consider, still lie open to you. The house in whieli 
you did homage to your Creictor will soon be rebnilt--Thia 
same freedom which yon formerly ^oyed in opinion and im 
worship, is at this hour secured io you, by the laws | ami 
though you cannot again obtain the honor and advantage 
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jov derived lirom ftiieli an initnietor m Dr. Priettley, your 
Beet is hardly so barren of exeelknee, as not to supply yon 
with a sneeessor, whose talents, indeed, may be less flattering 
to yonr honest pride, bnt whose labors will not be less mm* 
torious in discharging the duties of his elerieal station, nor 
less instrumental in making all of you < wise unto salvation*' 

^ I should not think well of yonr sensibility, if you were 
indifferent to .the loss of so excellent a preaeher as Dr. Priest- 
ley— «But I shall think very ill of your moderation, if yon 
make that loss a pretext for perpetuating disputes, whieh, if 
my arguments or my prayers could prevail, would speedily 
have an end. 

<< Upon the theological disputes, in whieh the doctor has 
been engaged with some clergyman of your town, I forbear to 
^ve any opinion. Yet, while I disclaim all allusion to local 
events, I will make you a concession which you have my leave 
to apply to persons of higher rank as ecclesiastics, and of 
greater celebrity as scholars, than your town can supply— I 
confess with sorrow, that in too many instances, sueh modes 
of defenee have been used against this formidably Heresiarch, 
as would hardly be justifiable in the suj^prt of revelation 
ituelf, against the arrogance of a Bolingbroke, the buffoonery 
of a Mandeville, and the levity of a Voltaire. Bat the cause 
of orthodoxy requires not such aids— «The church of England 
approves them not— The spirit of Christianity warrants them 
not Let Dr. Priestley, indeed be eonf utad, where he is mis- 
taken. Let Urn be exposed where he is superficial. Let him 
be repressed where ho is dogmatieaL Let him be rebuked, 
where he is censorious. But let not his attainments be de« 
preeiated, because they are numerous almost without a paral- 
lel. Let not his talents be ridiculed, because they are super- 
latively great. Let not his morals^'be vilified, because they 
are eorreet without austerity, and exemplary without ostenta- 
tion, beeaase they present even to common obsi^ers, the ia« 
Boeenee of a hermit, and the oimplieity of a patrianeh, and 
because a philosophie eye wiU at once diseover in them, the 
ieep-fiwd raai of vht9^ou$ prifieipfe, u/(9d the Bolii trunk of 
irirtaoifi AoKl," 
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POETRY. 



[We have been favored with the manuscript of the following very beau« 
tiful pieces of Mrs. Barbauld and Miss Aikin, with the permission X» 
publish them.] 

ON TBB kino's ILLNESS— -BY MBS. BARBAULO* 

AssTy rest, afflicted spirit, quickly pass 

Thine hour of bitter suffering^. Rest await thee 

Thefe where the load of weary life laid down. 

The peasant and the king repose together. 

Thus peaceful sleep; thy quiet grave bedewed 

With tears of those that loved thee. Not for tbee 

In the dark: chamber of the nether world« 

Shall spectre kings arise from burning thronesi 

And point the vacant ^cat, and scoffing say, 

* Art thou become like us?* Oh, not for thee! 

For thou hadst human feelings, and hast walked 

A man with man; and kindly charities. 

Even such as warm the cottage hearth, weie thinet 

And tberefiire falls the tear from eyes not used 

To gaze on kioga with admiration fond* 

And thou hi^ knelt at meek leli^on's shrine 

With no m<^ homage, and hast owned her rights 

Sacred in every breast; and therefore rise 

Affectionate for thee, the orisons. 

And midnij^t prayer alike from vaulted domeSy 

Whence the loud ergwi peals, and raftered rooft 

Of humbler worship: still reroemberiQg this» 

A nation's pity ^4 a oaUon^ love 

Unger beside thv couch, in this the day 

Of thy sad ▼isitSQ|b veiling faulta 

'Of erring judgmentMi^d not will perverse* 

Tet oh! that thou h^dst c^sed the wounds of war| 

That had been praise to Ihiit a higher strain. 

Farewell! tiiy years roll down Uie gnlph of timei 

Thy name has chroiucled a long, bright page ' 

Of£n^and*8gloty; and periiaps the babe« 

Yfko opens^ M thoa dosest thinc^ |iif ejxi v 



iSi9. FMnf. iOi 

On this eventful worid, when aged growpf 
Musing on times gone by, shall ngh and say« 
Shaking his thin grey hairs, whitened with grief, 
* Our fathers' days were happy.* Fare thee weU» 
My thread of life has even run with thine 
For many a lustre, and thy closing day 
I contemplate, not mindless of my own, 
Kor to its call reluctant. 



THE BALLOON— BT MISS AIKIK. 

J. RE airy ship at anchor rides; 
Proudly she heaves her painted sides. 

Impatient of delay; 
And now her silken form expands^ 
She springs aloft, she bursts her hands. 
She floats upon her way. 

How swift! for now I see her sail 
High mounted on the viewless gale. 

And speeding up the sky; 
And now a speck in ether tost« 
A moment seen, a moment losty 

She cheats my dazzled eye. 

Bright wonder! thee no flapping wing^ 
No laboring oar, no bounding sprii^ 

Urged on thy fleet career. 
By native buoyancy impelled. 
Thy easy flight was smoothly held* 

Atongthe silent jphere* 

Mo curling mist at close of light, 
Nq meteor on the breast of night. 

No cloud at breezy dawn. 
No leaf adown the summer's tid^ 
More effortless is seen to gflide. 

Or shadow oWthe lawn. 

Tet thee^ even tbee^ the destiaed hoar 
Shall summon firam thy aiiy toor. 

Rapid in prane deaoent. 
Methinks I see thee downward borne. 
With flaccid rides that droop ibdoni» 

Thy bfoith otticfotl spflnb 



10« Foehy. July, 

Thus daring fancy's plumes sablune. 

Thus love*8 bright wings are clipped by time; 

Thus hope, her soul elate 
Exhales amid this grosser air; 
Thus lightest hearts are bowed by care, < 

And geniiis yields to fate. 



For' the Repository. 

TO A CHILD. 

1^ TILL are wild fancy's flattering dreams believed? 
So fondly trusting, yet so oft deceived? 
Mjrsterious mistress of th* enthusiast's heart; 
His bliss, his pride— ^his chalice, and his smartl 
Now hate thee» source whence purest pleasures flow? 
How love thee, poisoner of the shafls of woe? 
Thou faithless sorceress— thou bewitching fair; 
Thou child of hope— thou nursling of despair! 
Kow the fierce lightning is thy Proteus fnrm^ ^ 
Now the bright arch, that triumphs o'er the storm. 
Such, Fancy, is thy varied good and ill; 
Yet, dear enchantress, I must love the still. ' 

"Tis sweet to view, in childhood's eariiest dawn, 
Tlie first funt streaks that gild the rising monu 
Thou wav'st thy wand-— 4io more the veil appean, 
That hides from present gaze the future years; 
We snatch bright virtues fiom the di^ to oome, 
And weave tlie laurels, that may never bloom* 

Dear boy! I love to watch thine inftnt face. 
Ere time imprint the lines thy passions trace: 
By turns, I mark the gentle virtues speak, 
Play round thy mouth, and dimply on thy cheek; 
And read the spirit in thy sparkling eye. 
That scorns to flatter, and that fears to lie. 
Whate'er the fates that wait on thy career. 
We cannot know them, and we ought not fear: 
We cannot read them with prophetic eye; 
We cannot guess them fix>m the days gone by. 
Fair are the hopes thine opening dawn inspires. 
And add new brilUancy to fiuicy's fisret: 
Yet rude the storms that threat life^ dearest sl^. 
And hope amiles aweeiest ere her vimia die* 



But oh! to ihee be tbooe kind fedingi given. 
Whose fruit is virtuey whose reward is heaven: 
Thine be the glowing heart, the constant mind, 
*' Obedient passions^ and a will resigned.'* 
Oh, be in life all \drtue*s s^If can crave. 
And many a tear fall sweetly oa thy grave! 



From Smyth's Engfish Lyric«4 

TO CBESR7UL1IXSS. 

X BB hunter on the mountahi*t brow. 

The rosy youth from study free, 
Ke'et breathed, O Cheerfuhiess, a vow 

' More fond, than I have breathed to thee. 
Yet sometimes, if in lonely hour 
I quit thy loved, enchanting bower 

By glooms of wayward fancy diivens 
And from thee turn my languid eyes. 
Nor longer deem thy pleasure wise; 
Oh! be my suffering heart forgiven. 

Not always can the varying iiMnd 

Bear to thy shrine an homage trues 
Some chfina mysterious seem to bind. 

Some sullen sorcery to subdue; 
Nor always can the scene be gay. 
Nor blest the morrow as to dayi 

And musing thoughU will sadness bring; 
Can time so near me hourly fly. 
Nor I his pasung form descry. 

Nor ever hear his rustling wing? 

E'ennow I feel with vun regret 
How soon these happy days must end; 

Already seems my son to set, 
I mark the shades of eve descend; 
The visto catch where sorrow grey • 
And weary pun are on their way; 

Beyond, with startled glance I see 
The billows dark, the fated shore. 
The forms that sink and rise no more. 

The ocean of eternity* 



\ 
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Kec V0ro lut tiae aofte 4«te» Mie Jii^oey «edci«^Fl7v 



4BTIGI.B i. 

Situation of England in 1811, by M. Jfte. de JfimiSgiiifiarrf. ' 
2W»iiblMl .^-om eA« FWfu;^ by a okixen of the VMted 
^ SMtm. 

^ We o«|ftil to be apprehtiidte^ t&aft the mad pretensions, iSbt tf" ' 
rwnj* aad die ciqHdilf of our aunlstetft will one 4ftf <^ite the eyes tf'k 
•tt EtiropeM*— Let us enjgtjr with mod^aftion our eomnarfiidi prospkin^ ^ 
ty» and not excite wars —If a^^reat man sbould.be seated on the thrao^ - j 
of France, En^^land would faU« and would be of no more importance ^ 
than the island of Sardinia, for bankruptcy is at our doors**' ^ 

Bolingbtoke 1732. 

Wew To A, printed by C. 8. Van Winkle, No. 122, Water 

Street, 1812. 

.... 

OuoB is the title-page of a work, whieh is introduced to th« 
American reader, as the production of a French nobleman of 
talents, and great political information, and which the tranala* 
tor belieres to contain '^ truths of a nature to excite the devest - 
concern \sk the mind of every American who feels an interest 
in the independence, the welfare, and the prosperity of h\sk; 
country.'' 

That such ought to be the effect of this work upot themi^ *^ 
of every reflecting man, of every man who regiMrds the indepoi^-g* 
dence of Great Britain, and her ability to resist theonormoiis 
power, and in creasing usurpations of France, as importaJKt. 
to Ithe whole civilized world, cannot be denied, if we assume 
with the translator, that this French writer haa di^playi^ 
to us momentous tmths^ has given us a just view of ha finaB'.^ 
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ml and military power and has diseoTered a eorreet ^irit of 
propheey, in his annaneiatioB of the soleimi fate, whieh ■pee«> 
dily and eertainly awaits her. For onrselves however, we eon^ 
feu, that we ean diseoTer in the work in question no proofe of 
those talents, or of that extensive information, whieh the trans- 
hitor has diseovered in it; and in plaee of important tmths, wo 
^pereeiye only a repetition of those trite ealnmnies, and misrep* 
reaentiitions, whieh have been employed among the dolnded 
nations of Bnrope, by every sneeeeding administration of 
Franee, with more efleet against Great Britain, than has been 
produeed by the very po werlU arms of her nnmerons and eom* 
bined opponents. 

We should be di^osed to say,*fliat the quotation from 
Lord Boling^roki^ is very happy, and appropriate to a work df 
this deseriptioH, and that we entertain Iktle donbt^ that tho 
propheey of M. de Moli%aiHaid in 181S will prdve to bo as 
whoHy nnfonnded, as that of his predeeessor in 17d9. It will be 
temembered, that Lord Bolingbroke, at the period Just namedy 
ftrefold the national bankruptcy and absolute fall of Great Bri* 
tain, if herstatesmen should continue to pursue the system, whieh 
had been adopted in the rei^pn of Queen Anne tad of George L 
Tet we well know, that Lord Chatham, soon after this period, 
•arried the maritime pretensions of Gh'eat Britain to a greater 
extent, plunged the nation into (he most etpensive wars, dou'^ 
bled the national debt, and still left her in a state of increased 
opulence and power* Succeeding statesmeii, both in Great 
Britain and Prance, have also haasarded their reputations upen 
prophecies of a similar nature, and with as little good fortune* 
Mr. Bume, as sagacious an observer, at least, as M. de Mont- 
gaillard, gave it as his opinion, that whenever the national 
debt should amount to 100,000,0001. sterling, the nation 
must become bankmpt. Tet that event happened more than 
forty years since, and Great Britain is at least as firm and up* 
ri^t, and as much dreaded and hated by Franee, as she was 
Ihen. 

It is our design to consider, at some length, the positions 

«f M. do Montgaillardy not oa aeoonnt of any intj^iasio 

u 



Mifttfte gftiftfita #f Mr <»wil eovstry aad Great BriUfak, atlllift 
tfomettUittft eriftil, reader* II liighly iaiportMit, that ao fkl«« 
I^Mte ilUiiM' te fctmM df her power, and no new prejlidi*> 
4ieek Ahoiiid Vfe excited, and inflamed against her paKtieal 
ttftidlici add Aftraifter. It is* not therefore bo maeh for Hk^ 
ftirpode of refatii^*^he work of M. de Montgaillard, whiel. 
We iiloUld ivSMtt t6 i»hs§ into ohliTion, and which will meet k 
i%ftita(iton flt>m time, and eventSi more perfect than any 'wh 
fMdd )$ivi^ as Meorreet 1^ Mse notions, whieh many of wir 
^Wtt cSthfeens ha^^ imhihed, Md still entertain, that we shall 
ask' a little patient attention 'from oar readers. 

As a writer, M. Ae Montgaillarl's style is laose and 
deelannitoty-Jie is fill of repetitiena, withont method, anil 
wb Hiajr ada, withont eithe1^ originality or profonndness. Th^ 
general seope of his work appears fe he tojastlfythe wisdom 
and poliey 'of the Berlin and Milan decrees— 4a reconcile An 
enslaved nations of the eeAtinent to the vast Saerillees aai 
yritfttloiirf, to whi^h, hy fhree of arms, Aey hare been tunfi' 
lulled to submit, in order to earry into eileet the eofntineatat 
li^stem^ ar, ih other #ords, the exeosamaaielitionof G re a t Bri* 
ftdh from the pale of eomnier6e. Whether he was employdl 
olleially liy the Fr^nbh Emperor, to endeavoar to writ^ dowm 
Ae natbn, whieh his arms had vainly attenipled to sahdney 
5r whether his work is the Toluntaly tribate of a Inyal sahtdBl 
ta reeonimend himself tl» the notiee of the Sm^ror, we pra^ 
tend not to say, bnt one- ^nt ia known to every mka, that Mtr 
a setitittitent or tarn «f exfireasiott ia permitted to he ibaaedl^ 
thatA. thh jvf^os in Fraaee, aspeeiaity an political arilgeeta^ 
%rhi^h has net the ftrevioaa ^pnrtiatieb of the BmpaMr% 
■dusters, and ^haps of the Baqniror himaelf.p^Thia ma^ 
Aerelbre b€ eonsidered aa an oSeial eipasd of Banapafle li 
■ailipe^i^ sart af Appeal to stll eabinets, and peopleJLa ^rtfr 
Ke exiortation to pershvertUiee ia Aeir ajatem^ ahd* Ae ria? 
Ward ofhred is the same, whieh has been held ont to tii 
FmnA people ifrani Ifcatinie of Laaia XiV ta At pmaanr 
tiaie. <« WiAhoU year trade fram Britiaa, aid ahe vrlH 



tMNM misenJile— «be depends wholly iipfa jwWQ^vf Wk 
jMT lunri^y ttod Bnlu^i will fall*'' . . r 

The peUtieal iiidtiTee> wUeh ui^t |mit« ui^fd Frei^e to 
fiUudi Baeh o work at this tine, are very aameroiis} ianlio^ 
tolKg^t noA will eoBf ider it^ only as a deqperale efqrt t% 
iKvort the attentimi of the euSerii^ aatioMi of the eontiaeai 
ttom the internal pietare of disti^at, whjfh ia perpetj^Uj^ 
•tariag them in the &ee. For the first time for seyenti; 
yean has Oreat Britain aeqniied anil maintained a respeet^t. 
Usyand mneh dreaded footing on the eontinent That nation 
of shopkeepers, whieh has been so often the theme of Frfiieh 
4dieu4e and abus»-*whieh the French rulefn and people, 
haff^ represented as eownrdly and pasi))i^iimott8 on lan^t ^1. 
maintains ajaniies in the very tenritoriea elaipie^ by Frfuieor^ 
those armios whieh the Emperor in th# fipee of all Siatppe 
deelared he would drive into the ocean more than three years 
egff. The example, thus afforded to the world, of the possif 
Ulity of nesisling snseeBsfuUy the power of France^ has pin^df. 
him with dismay. He no longer dares to lead hia amtea in 
person against these Islanders* His ablest and oldest generals 
have been defeated. He has lost five hundred thousand men 
sjnee his entranee intO/€^ain, aiSl'he is now aeting npon the 
defensive, against die veiy anny, whieh he threatened to an* 
nihilate. Nor is this alU-These events have roused tha 
^iffit of the North* Sweden no longer aeknowledgesjiis sn- 
promaey* Russia eonsults the inteAts oi her people, and 
tfelhses to cseente the continental system* Under ^this disas« 
tNNtt reverse of his hopes and schemes, what resource had 
hbf to ^ot the clamours of h|B own (^pressed subjects, and t» 
a^flo the discontents of his sulgugated states, but to assve 
Ikem, that he is Jnst ahont to conquer Great Britian, and to 
drtain the object of their fondest hopes, peace and free trade 
with het? Such is undoubtedly the ol^t of this pam|Alot,^ 
wUeh we consider as nearly oflcial, but if we needed any 
ffnof^ thai the system of the Beilin and MHan deereessita 
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tfiost b^vHy npon the people of the eMtinevt, we might de« 
iMre ft fttiBi Ait pftthetie appeal to their patrktimi to peifn* 
Tere in their prtratioiM) beeaQ§e their reward is at hand. 

We ehiill BOW take qp M. deMostgaiilard't work in the 
order in whieh it is written, and make soeh quotations^ and 
hrief remarks upon his aseertions, hti reasoning, and hss prhiv 
triples, as shall appear to ns to be jost. We wonid hewevev. 
observe, that from the nature of examinations of this sort,' it 
will be impossible to be as brief, as one eonld wish, ooiee ma^ 
isf pages are sometimes re<piired to lefate a single fklso poni- 
tlon, contained in as many lines. 

In the introdaetery partof tlie work, wo find its seope ahd 
objeet plainly developed) and the reader -will be better ena- 
bled to estimate the fairaees of the statements and reasoning 
#hieh fbllow, if we pitesent to him one or two short ntratto 
from this introdnetion. - ■ 

f* Natyre has decreed,*' says he, ^< that the French Empire 
fbonld be the centre of strength and protection to all the na- 
tions of the -continent. SNich a political order is ixod mid 
immittible^OTfltis th^reEdre owing to oirc^imtaoces oasentiaUy 
mse, corrupt, and weak, that the sceptre of th^ seas has beei| 
momentarily placed in the hands of England.*' 

. We do not* we eonfbss, an^.the eonaexion of these two proi 
poHtions^ althoagh we see enough of immeasurable ambition, 
of Qatlie arrpganee* If France, from her central situation 
mg th# fceble and divided nationf pf the eontinent, is welt 
p|«Aed to givQ theni la:;^ ai|d render fhem tributary to hef 
powoQ or^ as oar author ejyresses it, to f^ afford them protect 
tint," fftill w? do ]|ot fee ^hy it follows, that jJie se^tre..of 
the sei^ is ^ monientarily" and nnnati^rally swayed by Great 
Britaij^ Wa dp npt perceive why Great Britain does not pos- 
■eii as pwipannnt advaafages to eommand the sovenaigatj of 
of the oee^n, as France enjoys fbr the control of the Enropeaa 
eontinent Qer iuf u]iar sf tnation— ;her great population, neees* 
Mvily f(sreing her hardy people into Day^^g^oii^--her fortnniUt 
pesition, extremely well calculated to enable her to dose n|| 
(he Baltic* and thti German ocean, as well as to watch aaf 



Uodnide tlie hm 'pttls •!•% tlie akall^w eoMt of FnuM^— 
ftbove ftll) the adTenUMus s^rit tf her people^ dupla|Fed lu* 
aMny aget^ *PF^*^ to «» to be aSttolidy ^^ and inuniitaUe, and 
fixed" eeusegy of ker Mttfiitji»e pever, ea the eiteatiDii'aad fer- 
tttity of Fimaec, ae well as the reatloBg, militarj ehameter of 
her tahjeett are of her aothority upon land. 

We are net however so ready to aeeede to the fin^ poii- 
tioay thoogh eonstantly advaneed hy Frenebnea^ and of late 
years toe often admittod by writers of other nations* We 
:do not belierO) that the poUtieal power of Fraaee has been 
decreed by nature to be fixed, and iminatabU. If this had 
' been true, the teeptrfe of the eontinent woaM have been long 
einee eonstontly swayed by that ambitious, unprincipled, and 
warlike people. Under Charlemagne, Franee possessed this 
power, and i^ was, compared with that of other nations, more 
absolute and gigantic than it is at the present day* If na- 
ture had decreed, that it should be ^ fixed and immutable,'* 
we should not so soon have seen that empire crumbling into 
atoms, as numerous and as fbebleas those into which (we trust) 
the next generation, if not the present, will see Uiat which 
now exists split up, and divided. What is there naturally, 
more permanent in the power and resources of France tban in 
those of Austria or Spain? If we should take history as our 
guide, we should be much more disposed to predict the resi|s* 
eitotion of Oerman power, and the division of France* once 
more into separate militory clans, than the eontinuaaee and 
permanence of the present ilUjointod, ill-assorted empire of 
Kapoleon. We will give one other specimen of the spirit in 
which the prelhtory remarks of IL de hfontgaillard are 
made. 

^ We must examine,** says be» ^ into the naval power and 
commerical riches of Eiigland«i»wo must strip, to the eyeaiof 

, £an^ this phantom of prosperity which had seduced every 
government, which oppressed all pcoplct and which would have 
hound the Universe under the most shameful and inflexible 

^ laws, if, amidst every prodigy and every kind of glory whkh 
oan hoiior the human mind, Providence, in his eternal justice, 

; had not signalized and marked out to the people of this world* 
(he avenger of their righto and the protector of their liberties." 



Ottr reftden will be at no liNii l» kaow^ wW il b tlMU is 
tktt a^oager of tlie rights^ and the protedor of the libertieo off 
ike poople of ihii world, wlioni a kiad Provideiiee has rai<t4 
np to defend the suflferaig aationir from the oppreMiont and' 
tfmeltieB of Great Britain. It io a moii than whom none oTor 
rose to more power, or was less seropnlous in the means of itt 
aequisition, or more nnrelenting in its exereise-—— Emperor 
of the West, king of Lombardy, Proteetor of the Helvetie ami 
Rhenish eonfederaeies, Sovereign Liege Lord of Italj and 
Dalmatian— —There is not one of his titles whieh does n^ 
bring before the mind a long, dark, and bloody train of a^ts 
of perfidy and usurpation, of treaefaery and violenoe. The 
invador of Spain and Portugal, the author of the eontinental 
system, is this Frenchman's << avenger of the rights of man* 
kind*" The protector of their liberties had mad^ and unmada 
, eleven kingi, thirty or forty dukes and princes, annihilated 
sii republics, sold one of them to a monarch, his fltther of 
Austria, given a viceroy to a second, and a king to a third. 
All this ho has done fbr the i^ood of the people of thif^worldy 
and for the some end he has,^when the due time came, depiM* 
ed his mock monarchs, and placed their crowns on his own 
hiea4. It is to please this man that M. de Montgaillard has 
written his book, to strip Great Britian of her power, to repre- 
sent it as a mere phantom! It is indeed a phantom^ whieh 
haunts the sleeping, and the waking hours of M. de Mont* 
gaillard's hero. It is a phantom, which attacks and de* 
.molishes his marine in every ocean. It is a phantom, which 
is perpetually pouring out its thunders at the entrances of his 
ports, and insulting this mighty master of the eontineat, on 
hb very shores. It is a phantom, which has dissolved the 
jcharm, whieh has broken the spell of his invincibility* It 
has east its shield over the remaining liberties of the world^ 
checking his career, and humbling his hopes. 

But we proceed to consider M. de Monigalllar^'s first 
section, on ^ the constitutive principles and spirit of the Brit* 
ish government, with regard to its n^val and commercia) 
power.*' 



T«fo pMMmM M^ MlTAMed by M* de Bf NilgatHMd tft 
IMsteciimi) Ike Sr«t »^ Uist oonnnereedoeft not aengtitnte tlM 
tM •trength «f a state, tkat the wealth and power prodhnod 
hjf it are misUMe, and in a great meaonre lietitioiu. 

Seeondlj, that the' p«»wer of Great Britain prineipallf, aad 
ittdeed he often intimates almoet wkMy^ depends upon her 
eontmeiiBe; of eonrse it rests on an nnstaMo and fietitiowi 
fomdation, and mast speedily falL— 

These positions form the g*ronnd*work of his a^ments in 
etery seetion of hts pamphlet. 

'** Commercey** says M. de Montgaillard, ^ does not consti- 
tute the rfo/ strength atad prosperity of a state: it only devel* 
Q^eaand increases them. Commerce exhibits every a/^umr* 
once of riches, but it constitutes not the true wealth of a state. 
The real strength of a nation consists in its population, and the* 
fertility of its soil. Commerce indeed is seen to change from 
region to region, from people to people. The sands, the dee^ 
crts of the east, formerly enriched with palaces and teropleSf 
scarcely possess their ruins; whilst the nation of the Gauls in* 
Tariably ofier that fertility and wealth, which in ancient times 
roDdered their territory of such impottanee to Roman power/* 

For the first position in the above passage, M.de Montgail- 
lard assigns no reason— he afiKnns merely that eommeree does 
not constitute the real strength and prosperity of a state. Be 
does, to be sure, assert its instability, and relies on history to 
support his assertion. But if eommeree has changed from re- 
gion to region, from people to people, so too has political 
power, and national wealth, when arising from other causes. 
With regard to population, which is one of M. de Montgail- 
lard's sources of strength, nations which formerly boasted their 
millions of inhabitants, now scarcely aiford a solitary guide to 
poii|t out the rains of their temples, and their cities; and this 
remark is as applicable to those who subsisted by agriculture, 
as to those who rose to power and wealth by commerce. 

If M. de Montgaillard would have us believe that France, 
because it b fertile, has always been rieh and powerful as a 
staUf (and it is only in its political character as a staUy that his 
observations can have any degree of pertinence,) his remark 
is wholly unfounded. The political power of Great Britain 



hat been as darable, and ean hmU as Ugh antiqaityf as that 
•f the kiogdaa ef the J^Vaaiba. Gaol» at the time when Jali«s 
CfBsar eonqoered it, was a feeble and divided ceantry. It 
had no politieal strength or eonsisteney, though its eitiasat 
iseare then, as well as now, braye and warlike. Sinee its 
aaiott under Cloyis, and indeed sinee the time ofC barlenagne^ 
it has often been as weak as any of the eonsiderabla states in 
Sarope. 

If the strength of a nation eonsbt exelusiTely in its popar 
laiian and fertility, and if these are so noeh more permanent 
than eommereial powar, how does it happen that BfaiUfbi* 
merly more populous than France, and possessing a finer cli- 
mate, and as rich a soil, became so feeble, and so degraded ia 
.the scale of nations? Spain, which under Charles V kept all 
Europe ia commotion and awe, fell into torpidity and disgraca 
long before Holland, which is cited in our auihor.as an oi:>* 
ample of the ill effects of commerce, eKperionced the saaM 
fete^ 

^ Our author thus proceeds in his argument, if it msf b# 
dignified with that name: 



^ A ststC) the principal riches of which consist in the pro* 
duce of an industry which is not peculiar to it, that is to say, 
which is not inherent in its soil, or does not spring from ita 
local productionsi is in a very precarious situation. It enjoya 
but an artificial importance. Tyre, Palmyra, Carthage, Yen* 
ice, Hamburg, Amsterdam, Lisbon, and even Ca^z, prove 
this assertbn/* 

Here again we have the writer's historical researches, hot 
we might ask, why he omitted to mention Sparta, Macedonia^ 
Egypt, Rome, and Prussia?— -These countries were principal^ 
ly devoted to agriculture and arms. Italy is as fertile aa 
France, its climate is as favorable and genial, and its popula* 
tion, under the first twelve Csesars, was as great. Tet tha 
sceptre of empire departed from her perhaps never again to 
return. Egypt too, under the Ptolemies, was one of the rich- 
est countries in the world — populous and fertile, it ought, ae^ 
cording to M. de Montgaillard, by the << decrees of nature tm 



HvelAd it* power fixed iainatable." Tet me fc»re «eej| 
■gypi, fh>A MMtet very differeBt ffom tliojie wkidi aiir a«» 
1^ asiigMy beeome one TUt desert, teareelyafiKirdiag a pre* 
^ftriow ftthiiitenee te- a few wanderiag triliefl of Arabs, and 
iome tboasands of indolent aad haughty Torksv— Maeedonia 
rose to eoBseqiienee by its ndlitary prowess. The nation was 
WitoUy agrieaknrai and niililary« Yet no nation erer attain^ 
•d so suddenly to so vast a power, or experienced so rapid and 
fttel a deeline. 

ts more modem days we have seen an elector ^ofBraaden* 
burg txleiiding his arms over the richest provinces of Europe^ 
and founding an empire, which for some score of years mi|^ 
be classed among the leading, and almost powerflil states of 
Sony^c This empire possessed all the requisites of slabil- 
fty, which M.de Montgaillard has described. It was popa- 
lomh— its whole population had a military cast— it disdained 
aonunerce— its local situation forbade itp*»it was wholly na 
agricultural nation— it enjoyed, especially in its provinces of 
CKlcida and the conquered parts of Poland, the most fertile 
'Soil in Christendom. It was the granary of Europe. Yet 
l|us powerful state did not endure a single century, fronts the 
time of Us emcfging from obscurity till its fipal fall. We 
^uld, if we were disposed, multiply examples without num- 
ber; but we should hardly be forgiven by that portion of our 
JKfiders who are. acquainted with history, for attempting to 
prove that the great commercial states have enjoyed as long 
jieriods of power and prosperity, as any of the great militai^y 
and agricultural nations. As M. de Montgaillard, in support 
#f his position, that commerce is a frail and changeable source 
of national power, has adduced no reasons, why it should be 
i^j but has preferred to rest on remarks from histoij, we hav^ 
merely followed him in his course. At present we can see no 
eause why power thus supported should not be as durable, and 
as solid, as that founded on military eharaetery or upon agri- 
ealtoral pursuits. 

We shall now proceed to say a few words on his second 
position— That Great* Britain depends principally, if not 

ir 
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wholly, on her exterior eommeree^ for the support of her pow- 
er; and we ludertake to show^ that this is not true^—that her' 
jpower rests on as stable a foundation as that of Prance, even' 
if we assume as eorreet M« deMontgaillard's own definitiotf 
of the true sources of power. 

M. de Montgaillard has made an imprudent «eoncessiotty 
Ibuttded to be sure upon well known facts, but utterly inconsist- 
ent with his ^neral assertion, that the power of Oreat Britain: 
depends almost wholly upon her commerce. He admits, that 
^ under die reign of Charles I, England counted but three 
merchant ships of three hundred tons, and the whole merchant 
•htppinj^ of that kingdom did not amount to more than one 
thousand and seven hundred ships," a numher considerably 
less than that now owned by the single state of Massachusetts. 
But will M. de Montgaillard deny, that England was for 
many centuries, preceding the reign of Charles I, a vcTy pow- 
erfbl and influential state in Europe, even when compared 
with the populous and fertile kingdom of France? Has he for- 
gotten Edward, the btack prince? Has Be overlooked the bat- 
tles of Poitiers, Cressy, and Agincourt? HUs he omitted in his 
historical letearehes the coronation of Henry V, at Paris, and* 
the quartering of the amtf of France in the escutcheon of 
England? Will he contend, that England, when she was 
aUe to subdue iVanee, was not a powerful imtiou? We are 
all agreed, that at that time she was the least commerciaC 
n&Hon of Bumpe. What then was the foundation of her pow- 
er at that period? The fertility of her soil — the valour, in- 
dustry, and enterprising disposition of her people. Have 
these causes ceased to operate or exist? No. It is welt 
known, that the same bold, adventurous spirit*— the same 
fearlessness of danger-^he same invinvincible obstinacy in 
eoniliet, both upon sea and land, form the prominent features 
of the British character. 

We may now add, that at die period of which we have 
been speaking, when England (for Great Britain did not then 
exist as an empire) was enabled to shake France to its centre^ 
Scotland was a separate^ kingdom^ restrained with great ex- 
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jpense ffom aetnal hostility; and Ireland, a barbarons, half- 
subdued siate, diverting and dividing the forces of England. 
The whole population of the three kingdoms, did not at that 
jieriod exceed five millions. What then must be the natural 
and permanent povrer of the three kingdoms, now firmly unit' 
ed under one head, and enjoying a population of nearly eighteen 
jnillions? If the United States, possessing a population of 
two millions and an half, were itble to resist the wlioI.e power 
of Great Britain in a conflict upon land, what might not eigh- 
teen millions of active and warlike people, rich beyond any 
parallel, be able to accomplish, even if they sliould he 4JUig« 
^d to renounce their commerce? 

Spain, for many years last past, has eeased to be a com- 
mercial nation. She cannot reckon tipon more than seven 
millions of inhabitants, unaccustomed to war, depressed by 
the most abject slavery, and the most debasing superstition, 
unnerved by long habits of inaction and indolence. Tet this 
nation, so long the scorn and pity of ^Europe, hm been able 
successfully to coiitend with the veteran armies, and gigMtie 
force of France, aided as these last have been by internal fac- 
tion, and by treason. 

In addition to her great population, Great Britain posses- 
ses a soil as fertile as that of France. Her cultivation is 
much superior to that of any nation in Europe. Her 
great staple, wool, is a source of riches exceeding the pro- 
duce of the vineyards of France. It is a staple which France 
and many other nations cannot supply, though they must 
eonsume it. The soil and climate of France is extreme- 
ly unfavorable to the support of cattle and sheep. She is 
confined to the culture of grain, and of vineyards. Yet Great 
Britain has scarcely yielded to France in the production of 
grain. Her agriculture is so much more improved than that 
of France, as nearly to have compensated for the differeneo-of 
the extent of her territory by the superior degree of produc- 
(tiveness of her cultivated lands. We do not speak at random 
.«».we refer to the statistical accounts of the two pations, and 
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we request thove of our rendere, who entertain any ditnkfai on 
this subject to peruse the works of Mons. Peuchet on the stotei 
of the agrieulture and produetions of France, and those of 
Arthur Young, who has tM^en a thorough agrienltural snir^ 
of both countries. It would lead us into a field too wide* to 
make the necessary quotations from these works» 

But we do not rest alone on these well known, and well 
attested facts, to prove, that Great Britain, even if her eKte« 
rior commeree should be instantly annihilated, would still be 
a powerful and independent nation, able, we trust |n heavept 
to resist sneeessfullj the attempts of the <^ avenger and pro«> 
teetor of oppressed nations," WemeetM.deMontgaillardoa 
his own positions, and we nndertake to shew, that the eom« 
Dierce of Great Britain, has all the characters of solidity and 
durability, which M. deMon^aiUard has been pleased to aa« 
same as the only substantial supports of useful c<»nmeree. 

<< The commerce,*^ says he, *^ truly useful to a statei die 
ooamerca that loBUjbrever^ end which e(m%uintly procures new 
wealth to a state, is that which consisu in the exchange of the 
surplus productions of its soil and industry, for objects of no* 
cessity or luxury, of which that nation is deprived.'* 

4 

M. de Montgaillard admits, that it is indifferent whether 
these mrphis produetions are the effect of agriculture merely^ 
or of the industry of its inhabitants applied to the raw maae* 
rial produced by agriculture. If he had not been disposed 
to admit this, it would have been easy to shew, that if a 
pound of wool, valued at a dollar, or a sheaf of rye straw at 
half that price, can, by the industry of the inhabitants of any 
eouatry, be converted into an article of consumption, which 
wUl produce to the nation four dollars, this last amount is th^ 
true value of the whole production. It is in this view, that 
population is said to contribute to the wealth and jpower of a 
state, and the whole amount of the industry of a nation, 
whether nnployed in raising the raw material, or in eonveit- 
ing it into objects of use, may be considered as fanning (ha 
solid productions of a country. 

Now jft IS a fact well known, that the efporto of Gtoeat 
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JMtiAfriii the productions of ili own so9, and dose of iU ia- 
dnrtty ft/e twioe as great ao tkooe whieh the fanporti from 
otlier eooBtrieoy and re«exportS) inelndiiig even in tliio lait 
aittoiuit flke prodnottona of her eolonieo abroad. 

Bat thia would be an mikir view of the eaoe« The pro« 
doetions of h^ eoltfnies are in a great measnre to be eontinn- 
<d Ae BAtaie as the prodnetions of Great Britain hertelf. In 
the Bast Indies, where she has fbunded an empire mneh more 
ettenoire thstn her territory in Bnrope, it is a well known 
faet, that her eiticens only go thither either in pnUie en- 
joyments, or jbr the purposes of temporary tndBe^ and as 
they aeqnire Ibrtunes, the whok amount so acquired is remit- 
ted to the parent country, to iriii^ those citizens nsnaHy re- 
tntu, to spend the crening of their lires, and to swell the 
amount of her opulence and her power. It is true likewise that 
the owners of many of her West India settlementi reside in 
England. The same thing formerly to<dL place in France, as 
to her settlements of St. Domingo, Guadaloupe, and Marti- 
nique. Those colonies remitted to the parent country more 
than one million sterling a year, which was expended with- 
in the parent state. But what difference can it make in 
tlie real power of a state, whether its productions are rais- 
ed wfthln its territory, or upon an island, appertainiag to it^ 
and cultfvated by its citizens, at three miles, or three thousand 
ndles distance from its shores? Do not Newport and Long 
LAand eonstitute a part of the power and wealth of the states 
to which they respectlYely belong? And where would he the 
diflkrenee, if they were situated at a distanse of two thou- 
ia\(kd leagues, protMed the whole produce was remitted to the 
country with which they were eonneeted? 

These then are simple questions of flsst. is it true that 
a great proportion of tiie ownern rf ptawtations in the West 
Indies residB in Bngland? Is the whole prodnee of their plan- 
tions remitted there? 0oes ¥. eoiitribtite to the taxes of tte 
flTtateP Is it still more the ease, that the prodnee of her posses- 
sions in India is remitted to Great Britain? ' 

V^M tlUso ijuoglhmB shooM he^nswered, which they must 
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ky in the sffinnntivey tlien we eontendi ^ad we iir^ jfvtfm^ 
%» preve it by offieial docamento, that the exterior eommeree 
of Qreat Britain, wUeh is employed in the transport and tale 
of {oods not the prodnee of British industry, is not eqnal tp 
ten per centum on the whole amount of her trade* If this be 
ao, and we know it eannot be dAsproved, though a deelamato- 
ry writer may deny it, then it follows, that aceording to M. de 
Montgaillard's own definition, ^ the eommeree of Oreat Brit- 
ain is one which is truly useful to a state, and mnst laAjarev,* 
4r, because it is employed in exporting the production^ of its 
Anon sail and induatrjfm^^ 

In the next section M. de Montgaillard professes to give a 
brief Uatory of ^ the sea and land forpe of Oreat Britian," 
but it ia in fact a very incorrect account of the rise and pro- 
gress of her nayal power only. We see nothing in this chap- 
ter ncH, or intere0tin|g nothing which has the smallest bear- 
ing upon the great object of his woric^ to prove the instability 
of British power. There are only two remarks which de- 
serve notice* One of them is a calumny against Queen Eliz- 
abeth for having been the author of privateering. With re- 
^rd to thiSf it is only necessary to observe, that he is .wholly 
wrong in his fit^t, privateering having been known for many 
ages before the reign of Elizabeth, and its laws and regula- 
tions having been the subject of discussion.* It may be fur- 
ther observed, that allowing Queen Elizabeth to have been 
the first instnicter in this art of predatory war, the French 
nation have proved iht aptest scholar^ for during all tl^ wan 
in which they have been engaged since the b^inning of the 
eighteenth century, they have fitted out many more privateera 
than have been sent out by Oreat Britain. 

rrhe other Aemark of M. de Montgaillard worlhy of 
notice in this section is, that the naval power of Oreat Britain 
depends very much upon the sailors whiehishe has enlisted in 
the Baltic, which he estimates at forty tliousand, and of 
srhich he eontends fihe will hereafter be deprived by the ope* 
nation of the Beriin and Milan decrees. We are fr^ll .i^i^are 

* See'GretiusDeJ«efi^.etPsc.B»i|.o»f^s»:3kttJu6Aunnsi. 
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diat Oreat Britian has always employed a very eonsiderahle 
im]ii1>er of Northern sailors, though we should think it greatlj 
overrated by our author; but if he means to inftr that even it 
deprived of this resource she will be unable to man her ships 
of war, we think him most ignorant of her resources and ehar* 
aeter. He admits himself, that her merchant Service alone 
employs two hundred thousand seamen. It would be very 
^ easy to supply the place of tile forty thousand foreign sailor» 
from this source, and to rear up a new class of sailors for mer- 
shant service, which does not require so abfe-bodied or skil- 
fhl mariners. 

But how are these forty thousand foreign sailors to be 
withdrawn from her employ? Will they desert Tn order te 
subject themselves to the code of conscription, with worse 
pay, clothing, and treatment? How came they in the British 
ieirvice? Not one by force, or impressment* They are sail- 
ers who deserted the service of their own country, allured by 
the glory, the success, the liberality which is attendant on the 
British service. How will recent well known facts support M. 
de Montgaillard's theory, that the foreign sailors are to be 
withheld from Great Britain by the new Napoleon code? Is it 
not well ascertained, that in attempting to carry this code in- 
to elTect in the Dutch and Hamburg porte, the sailors mutiii* 
ed and refused to enter the French service? The foreign sea- 
men in British employ are ehiefly Danes and Swedes,* and 
the Napoleon conscription has not as yet extended to them. 
The fbrce of France is not perfectly in operation upon these 
countries. What effect then will the Berlin and Milan de- 
crees have on this subject? We should reason in a manner 
directly opposite to that of our author. These decrees de- 
etroying, root and branch, the commerce of Denmark and Swe- 
den, two great navigating states, their amphibious subjects, 
so many of whom, from the time of king Swein to the present 
day, have lived more upon the ocean than the land, will aban- 
don their country, where they cannot find subsistence, and fly 
to Great Britain, where they can. Those of them who die* 
like the military navll service wilt Sad ready employment m 
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her merehant vessels, aod will therefore liberate an eqail 
portiaa of her native subjects fbr the defence of her woodea 
bulwarks. 

In the next section H. de M ontgaillard gives ns his re- 
marks on the population and agriculture of Great Britain* 
The avowed object of which is to show, as he assures us, that 
she ^ is not in a condition to^ maintain for a len^ of. time 
such a naval power as she now has." 

If M. de Montgaillard had, with the usual shrewdness of 
his nation, confined himsdf to declamatory remarks, aai bold 
assertions upon that most inextricable subject, ^natiet, which 
few men ont of Great Britain praetioall j nnderstead^ t h wi gh 
all) who would be thought profound politicians, talk most un- 
intelligibly about it, he would have been wise. But when he 
undertakes to prove the falling state of Great Britain, from 
the situation of her population and agriculture, he enters no- 
on topics which we can aU both oampreh«pd,M4 disousji wjA 
him. 

He seta out by stating the whde mass of population of the 
threekingdometobefi^mtwoto lour millions less diaa has been 
unally admitted, which difference alone would be competent 
to supply their whole marine. He then asserta, that in pro- 
portion to the whole number, Great Britain has fewer middle 
aged men than any other nation. 

He intimates, that the .great number employed in her va- 
riotts mannlhetnres is a proof of the diminution of psypnlation. 
He proceeds to assoK that this p^^nlation, prodneed bj exten- 
sive mlinnfactures, is a foreed one, because it draws into the 
country a vast number of foreigners, who will emigrate as 
soon as those manufactures shall be checked, which he con- 
stantly declares they will soon be by the potent operation of 
the Berlin and Milan decrees. He adds that the paupers 
subsisted, in whole or in part, by charity in the three king- 
doms in 1808, amounted to eight hundred and ten thoifsand. 
Lastly he asserts, that she does not raise bread-corn enoqgh Ibr 
her own subsistence; although he admits that her agriculture is 
carried on with great care and industry, and is ably conducted. 



TSMWy m believe^ finm tte oidj iatereflUiig renaila ki* 
Am mMt iaiporiaal tluifler». in whieli M* lie MontgaiUard 
mdertakea to shew the atter inability of Great Britain to main* 
lain her naval power fcr any great length of time* We shall 
oonaider thesein the order in which we have stated them. 

First, then^ respeeting the population of the three kingr 
domsy instead of the eoigeetaral statements of M. de Mont** 
gaillard, who puts it at twehre miUionsy we will give thefol-* 
Jowiai; aeeount from official retnrns to parliament: 

The pc^nlatiott of Bngkad mid Bootland in iSQi 

wan ia,94d»6M 

norsono e mpl oy e d ht die mililary and naval service 47e^a9a 

The population in 1811 was \2fi^2^^ ' 

To. this is to be added the population of Ireland, 

whiehy in 1811, was 09400,000 

Making the wicsle population of the three khigdonn 17,90S,l#l 
Fersons employed in the military and naval ser- 
viee, estimated by M. de Montgaillard at 
about 800,000, according to official returns in 
' 1*811 640,800 

Tllis is exclusive of that part of the militia, who are 
trained, and under military discipline, and dif- 
fer in no respect from the regular forces, except 
their being exempt from foreign service. In- 
eluding these, Chreat Britain has a standing 
force of armed citizens, amounting to* 840,000 

The increase of the population of England and Scotland 
for ten years may be seen above. The population of Ireland 
in 1690 was estimated at 1,000,000; in 1731, at ^,000,000; 
mnd in 1811 was 0,400,000. The progress of Oreat Britain 
luid Ireland in population has, we presume, equalled, if no^ 
exceeded, that of any other European state. 

With regard to M. de Montgaillard's assertion, that Oreat 
Britain has fewer middle aged men than other nations; that 

jSy men capable of serving their country in war, it is to us a 

« 

* See Capt Psitley*s late woric on the subject. 
18 
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■ew nmuk^ and mny or may not be true* ' The retMrn «s« 
iigiied by him for thw suppotad eieety .thai greatiBimibeDft 
pevish at «ea, hat Mme. weight, but we ave •atisfifld thai 
Vraaee waales dolibk the p^^^alalioii aanaalij, by her vara 
and nomereiia arMiee, that Qteat Britain doea^ nnd .it.ie % 
fMt dutt the pepakitaaB of Great Britain^ notwithatanding all 
her drainiy ii, at we have seen, eenstaatly inereasiiig. 
' M« de MontgaiUard, after ttaUng thai there are eight hni* 
dred thoutand persona in the three kingdoma em|doyed in 
manufactoriea, and abont &ur hnndced thoa9aiidlaBd<Jiolderi| 
mahea thia veiy extraordinary, and to ns uiuntelligihle aaser- 
tioiH--^^ This unmeaanoed exIenMon of manufacturing indnatry& 
offers a proof of the relative dmihiuJtion of the population in 
England.'' 

Now allowing M. de MontgaiDard'g statement eoneeming 
the number of persons employed in manufactures to be eorreet, 
we cannot see any proof of an unmeaaured or undue extensioi^ 
of manufaeturing industry* If the whole popnlaiion be take* 
in round numbers at eighteen millions, there must be nine mil* 
lions at least capable of some species of labor, and who must 
depend on that labor for subsistence. In most of die mannfac- 
tories of silk and cotton goods, women and duldren %x(& almaal 
aa aaeful as men; so that if our author is r%M in his eati* 
mate of the numbers employed in the various manu&etnrea) 
it appears that not one eleventh part of those capabia 
of labor are thus employed. From the statement of FrenA 
writers^ and from actual observation, we should be inclined to* 
believe that a greater proportion of the whole popniatiott of 
France is employed m manuftictures than of Great BritaiiK 
If it be asked how it happens, if this be the ease, that France 
exports so little; we answer, her own consumption is vast— • 
die imports very little from other eountries-— h^ capital eir* 
gaged in mannfhctories ib small— her artizans are ill paJd^ 
and worse Ibd^-and her monarch, with much parade in hia 
zeal for the prosperity of his empire, in fket cramps, and ^xlt^ 
baraases every species of industry. 

It is however a new id^a to us, ^ that the exten4io» of 



manirfliefsred affords a p^htf of a iHmkiikhed popataHoii*^ 
On tike otlifsr kaud we liad always eotteeired it to be a priMf 
off a redtittdaiit popnlatieit. We had tlioiigiit, aad we stiH 
Mnkj thftt exteamve manafkeliires eaiiii«t be Mieeesrfally egm 
fablished but where saeh u popalatiim eaisU, aad that they 
Are fkvembleto its sqypert and naiateiiiiaee. We bdieva 
that M« de MofDtgaillaf4 is singiilar in his epiaien, thait tha 
eetafcllehmeiit of mamlketares afbrds proof of a diaiiaklied 
popnhitioB. We have seen howeirer what is in fiiet the easei 
with regtvd to the popnlatioa of the three tingdoms. 

M. de MontgaiUard has another strange idea, aa to tha 
itaie of Bttf^ish maaaAtetates. We gm it in his own wordss 



<< A manufacturing nation may indeed exhibit momentarily 
an overgrown population, because great benefits are granted to 
•migrant strangers, a lucrative protection asaiued to new es* 
tabUi^meBtS) in a word, every kind of encouragement bestow* 
ed upon commerce, attracts workmen, multiplies them without 
forming families, and fills the work-shops with an artificial 
population* Let the usual outlets to manufiictured prodnetiona 
cdoae, or dry up, the number of manu&ctories dinunishy and 
that borrowed population soon disappears," 



*' We have but one answer to this, as applied to Great Bri^ 
Hhi, and we think it ought to be satisfaetory. It is not tme; 
tha* she is indebted, in any degree whatever, to foreign arti* 
fieoa; All her vast ^aad extensive work-shops are supplied 
hy her own eitinens, and so far from borrowing from other 
ttalions,.she si^plies to France, Russia, and to the United 
Btotes of Ameriea, some of the ablest and most ingemous woih» 
meft wHch these eountries possess. The rednetien of her 
numhflietories wonld tiierefcre only tend to replenish, and rek 
emit her navy, and arades. 

Oar anther then addnees the number of paopers supported 
hy Ae paUie mnniieenee as a proof of die <^ impoverishraent 
ted deeline of the bodjfi politie." He estimates these at eight 
handred and ton thousand, and the pnhlie eontributien for 
thttr support at four millions of poimds sterling. 
' We are not disposed to deny these foeto. We presnaie 
Ant thegraie e«naetfy stated. It fs tme that Qtett Brftaia 



fM^iahniMt^ar 4kte foM*. la sena other • o —t riflt tbcf*-«jEi». 
mSuti to «tenio •oad pevioh. |t u into oIm^ Aoi nonf ^^ 
oad leonod. vnieiafr im Brnf^tmA rnrnA -odkor ooimtBied k»m 
fWitiMind Ao paUay of theoo Jmibmiiio pcorimm, to iuiMOfa^ 
Uoeio tlw aaftiMMil ofcitfacfccr of Oreftt Bntoio. Thoy Ji«r# 
doobtei wh fetlw r the eortamty of paktio aadi hooM^a too4ui«- 
oy lo kwftase tke aomlier of pooe^ We oro mot yw|toiig4 4o 
4iiOiit» Utto qooolioB, nor ow wc At presortt <litpo«od toideoy 
tbe obove opkiiOo* But wken we an tTMitiBg of the oomptri^ 
lUivo 8tnNi9lh of aotionot it is proper to ewMidor hoir Orcot. 
Aritaia • itomin im a conpafitoa naUi' kor gi«at isivo(» 
France. In JFrajoee there are no meansy oo in Great 
Britaui) of aoeertaining the number of pensionera on ehOT'- 
itf. Fftmeo, as a aatioa^ dow not itreteh fathhor huid 
t* va^re flie Tiefini of poverty, if we eieept Ae aid ifcfd e i 
in her hospitals to the siek. We eaa only aseertaili the eom« 
famtive otale of 4he poor by general i^^pearoaees. -laaUtfao' 
gioal towasy aad ni the aaMtUer. TiUages ^ PWanoe, the.imi*^ 
her of monfieaats is at least ftve times that of Great Britubi « 
and the aeonos of wietehedneas and miseiy are amkipliad la 
aaaqaal proportion* If aay estimalo ean he innod flroai tha^ 
lipeaoral appearaaoo^f health) oondbrt, akd ease, m% AoaU 
lay, aad that too fima great opportautlieo of yrsanlil olMer^ • 
Tottaa^ Aat Gnat Biiiahi has a amailer aaaiiier of poor ia^ 
pnspoytiaa in its popidation than Fraaee^ &lJy^ or •foa BdU 
laad^aiaoeihe lots leaoiatisau 

Batoar aathoiv not tatisAed with the praoft dbofastaiodt 
off the fluscmble ooadiliaa of Gioat Jkitain, adi% <^ thatofaa 
does not gather a sufBeieat qoaatsty of gnahi iu* her own ooa* . 
samptioii" aad he would hasno m helievo Aal the inhairitnafn 
opoald ltarvo;jf thejf woia dostaMoof Ibreiga mifft/^ Itaa 
watt hMwia» howoTer^ ihat at nany piritda wathia Iha laal 
ooataiy^ she h«s oaported vast ^aiatilfeo of gaoiaii Koha 
does aot always iah» oaoagh fisr har omas ooasninpiion^ it ia 
Wfly Aeeaase her AgrieaitaaiJiaii^jeetai die moot aagooioaa 
aftA:VfllsafttaMd la JSttvpe, Aail.thiir «oaaat ;M»tfMM« 
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otliier yrodaeli dmm vkeat Her £ftiUori«i fctve bt rnMrn tk U 
mmame f iiaatitiM ai barley, and Jmt fcRveriei, rf t mf% $ 
Oeae titielea tberdbre take the place ef hread-Mm ia «idti« 
iBHtieQ* Her ahee|p aflbid a «Mre profiUUe retam, aad gras* 
iag baa af late yeafi beea found ataeh bum advaiili^;ee«i 
ikim tke ealture af wheat. As to Irelaad, whieh oar aa&er 
eilee as a eoantry iaeapable of raieiog its owa liread, who 
dees aot kaaw that lier staple, flax, is vastly more jmdaefl^e, 
and that she may well afford to pay a geaersas fre^^ht fcr Iha 
wheat af Barhary, when she' lays the whole world onder 
aoatrihiitioa for her fine liaens? Who is so igaoraat as la 
si^pose that a soil eapable of produeing »oeh immense qaaa» 
titles of flaxf whieh reqatres the richest land, eotild not fiir- 
niih hread for lis citiaens? It is trae that the priee of bread 
iS'hi|^inOf«atBrifteanthaninFraiiee,aBdit is eqaally trae, 
thai saeh prises^ as are paid by the poor in England, wodid 
shake the throne of Napoleon, if they shoald be deaaanded in 
SsanDe. It is «1bo trae that the priee of labor in Bnglaad 
hears a hi^r proportion to the priee of bread, than it does 
laFraaee, and that an atteispt ta rednee the wages of the la*- 
hariag poor in Sagland down to the standard af dioea af 
Vsanaa weald oveitasn the BMmarehy. Whieh is the sarest 
ptaafaf national prssperity, cbeop bread and hio wages^ at 
thamfteessaries af life dear^ and the price of labar kiglif 

The tlmea nant articles of M. de MonlgaiUard are neeea« 
sarily e o nn e e ted i they relate to the expeniea of the navy aad 
amy, the national debt, and the pablte nfenne. The aljeet 
Qfi his tomaribian aaeh of these sabjeots is the same, toribew 
thattha expaMas af GsaatBritain, inelnding in thatartidia 
tha sntsTCst af her debt^ are vastly greater than her re?anne$ ar 
tatbsr than tha reifenae, whieh she will ho dble «dinarily la 
ramef espaeially tfter flie grand eontinentai system shall have 
haea;eanriod into fiill efbet AeeerdingtolLdeMaatgaiilani, 
thr azpensss of Great Britesn for the. svi^ort of bath her na** 
rytand asm|f hisra been for seraral years hut past ainimilly 
smd rapMy aagmealiag, and they are stated by hhnlohavd 
Mmaimite tm% ta «ha«tfMy adlHaas af paandu stertiiigi 



Be MseitSy tliat etrerj EBglishiiiair payt al leait twY» fiftts taf 
mil kis income to the goventment in taiceB; and that die Freneh 
goveroment is the riehest, white the Britifih govertuneiit is the 
fMorest in all Eanipe. Following otir author, we ohall pro* 
ooeil to make some retharks npon the tftate of paMie ereSfti 
and upon the burdens resper tively imposed on their oiAjeett 
n Great Britain and Franee. 

The first view whieh we shall take of the eomparatrre strengtll 
and opnlenceof the two conntnes, is the state of pnblie eredIC 

Mneh is eaid bj M. de Montgaillard of tin nnwteidy 
aiboant of the pnblie debt of En^^and, whieh he prediOt» wiH 
foon sink her in bankraptej and ruin. 

It shonld however be remembered that Franee has 'g«a« 
ifcrongh this bankrvptey—* that ohe spbnged ^ at one Sti^ki 
two thirds of all her debt$ and the redneed debt, of whieii M. d9 
llontgasllard so arrogantly boasts, is now only the meagre 
vesidoe of whieh her rulers did not see fit at that time to de- 
fraud the pnUie •creditors. The semestre^or half-yearly inters 
est of OTon this rtduoed som is not always ponetaally paid] wa 
have seen it in arrear for several months, whenever the esi« 
geneies of the governmenft required it. The Freneh r od noe^ 
debt is now at an interest of &we per cent, and this diminished 
eapkal haa fiaetoated from forty eight per eenlamio ainetgt 
six. In 18oe we have personal knowledge that Am Creneh 
five per eenis were down to forty eight per eentnm, and that 
the Banqne of FrsAoe wan snrromided with an armed goardf 
lo prevent theeitizens from demaadiog^ payment of iH hiUs^ 
whieh stood in the market at twenty per eent disconnt fiir severe 
al months. The English five pereents havensnally been ahovn 
one hundred) and even their three pereents have home a prio^ 
generally equal to the five per cents of France. Great Britain ie 
able to pay the whole interest panctnally of her nationsl 4eht4 
We arenot di^osed to deny, that this debt is a reiBj geeat r»« 
■traint upon the power of Great Britain. Without it, she leighl 
maintain <»ie hnndrad thousand lAnd foreee on the eoattnettt» 
and if their coun^^ and conduct ahonld e^al those wluidiiaha 
haa heretoiore maintained, the empemr of Fmnse wf^lMemr 



Ue on liW illt^golteiiy Mid UlnHipj^iied tlis«>iie. It wohU tfi 
tlu^gfOfOcut eidanity whbh evpr be&l Uie uMirper, if Oreai 
9yM«i% retMaing ber present QpuUnee^ ahould erer adopt t^ 
oq^^t of wipia^ off| by dn ««t of parluuBent, kr national 
dabt* ttieh a meoAare would be however Tory inoonsistea^ 
V^ her eharaeteTy and, as we eoneeive, is totally unneeeosary* 
Whence do HMidoin poUtieiano deriTe the opinioa, that Gneat 
BrilawMMiot Jong otrogi^e under the wetfj^t of her national 
dohtt .b it proved by the state of afflnenee and prosperitjiii 
whioh prevajb in an anezampled degree in that eonntfy? Is 
It proTOd by that ni#s4 infiiJIible eriterion, the prioe of thn 
pnblie Ainds? Is it established by the great faeility witk 
vdkiah.all her loans are eonstantly filled? It was snpposed, 
waholiove, ky some aum, that the Ikilvre or mkfortnnes of 
the sCMdsBhmidtS) who had for twenty yeara in sneeeasion 
Mioa a la^ part of the loansy wonM shake the eredit of 
Oteat BrihUBw But their plaee was instantly sapjdied by 
otters 'hiiherto nnknownf awi the affidn of the finances rntar^ 
adminBlemd widi aa little diffiealty as before. The tmth is^ 
that the eapiial of thaoa great eontraetors bore « moat pitifhl 
prop o rti on to the whole amoiut of the national wants, or na*« 
tional wealth. When a loan waa taken by fimr or five great 
apeeaihling houses, Aey ealenlated upon the sale of the stook 
tOidiottsaadB of rieh and opaient individnala, wIm were eager 
ta Invest tiMr Mon^ on the eredit of a nation in whose re» 
oonvoes they had the most mdimited eoufidenee* Let no 
paaae kare, and ask one simple qnestion%-— la it not trae tbaA 
■wn who are intdreoted in the solidity of the debtor, to whom 
ttay lend, ar^ nsnally as astnte in inquiring into his ability to 
pay, as strangers who merely speenlate theoretieaUy on the 
onlijjeotd> And is it probable that a Frenehman can more ear* 
lontly apprecmte the real ability of the Britidi nation to meel 
its o^jagoments, than a snli^t of that eonntry, who is aboat 
%& plaea half hb fortune in the soale wUeh eoutains hit 
oanntyy's fiUe, and \9ko has every means, as well as every 
Malementt to sill her affairs to the bottom? 

UtAi, says M* d^ MontgaiUard ropontedly in the eoanaof 
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lyii walk, <^ Loi4 Bol^ghrobi, wli» ttvieda Mi^ 
•f opiiiiaoyAtl the mUmi ^aidd keav, «ad wmM uidetd 
par mder m hodred and Ivrtribf mUims 9t 4^ bv^ slwv 
mil parwiiviidtr a gMatar bwdin.'^ If ww Loid BMmffbmkB^ 
■ligM ha«(« ^•on perfbedf minMl at tka tine, vi4mi €bMl« 
BrUain hadoily •« niUiowof mi^^i^ «ix iiawlivd thMMs* 
1009 of Mfj^ag^ hut MttieiBMla in laJam^ ind fiMev tkaa «of 
oilier Earopean powor m the AirtHloei wken- her wMa iare«- 
■ae wasonlyeizniiUtoMyaaeoBdaigtooiuraattor.. Bulateih 
ouglit le ba hw Mcaae e( sof portiag a aett eaa l defc^ or iwiat 
miglit be ill anoiiBty or what weald sooh a nae oe JBeiiiy 
broke baire adaiitted to bo ite prootieobla oaoiiat, wheahor; 
popalatioa ie doobled— -her ^idia pooeeesioaa iawwoatil *4ei»t 
Md, (we OK witbia the tnia]inMtt>..dbe whok Aaiilki^aa*. 
BemeFoim, end SBrimua, oad the HaoriiiiM ia heo p o wea i ! ■ 
whea her roveaae^ ianteed of sz. wUioa^ oaioaata ta mUfp 
oitllioM? If we tolse an aaeroge of theoo re tp o e t iaa iaona^ 
meats of the loafeeg of her powery wo laay buif eoy- tbotidMa 
hoe foiatapled her aieem of mootiag her eqpeodttMOii; II' 
eo, it will Mkw thot ehe eaa be«r«i debt ofoix hapAMd mill^ 
ioiie aew witii ae ameh ease as oho ooHldthave bonMoOiaf mo 
hudred oad twea^ adWoae ia the age af Lord llilhibeAn 
■at a still bettor fopfy tathis aqpnaont is, thai shtf dose ia fiMii 
boor it, and with V017 auieh iaesfooed vigor. Her hndo oni 
her veats have risea tea fold siaeo that period, fier poblia 
fluids ore at a hif^ prioei the rate of iatereot ftar oMoai^-ia 
ameh loweri her poUie works aad improf«meate a«a ia a 
mveh more extsadod roKa thoa her pabtto debt 

We dmll now pree^ to eoaeider M. do MoalyiiUntPli 
lost grooad for montaimag thai Oreat Beitoia kiam deepoiw 
ate sitaolioa, oad that she wiU sooa be eompeUod tai«lia» 
qaish the fNreseat oonloet, aad that is, Ae enormoiia toaea 
wUeh her sabjaets ore oUiged to pa]s eooiparod wilh 4hosa 
whieh are paid ia Froaeo* We hare eorefbilj etamhMdijtha 
eteAiBtieal aeeoaate givea by M. Fbaehet> wUeh, Iflfae all 
Freaeh woriu of the preseat Aiy, mast be presomod iabo mo 
ibvoroblo ao pomiblo ht the Tiows af the despot whaaow fe<« 



itatet llM wttteft 1^ tfUll&it ^*wei^f ftttft we are well per« 
ftMiMl{ftMillli«lpaMidtfepf«Mitt^ . 

«!' ««* tiie FlPefteli fc&f^^ tk«^ tiiey al« mel ipreater, thati 
Mm wMeli afe beiti« tj tli^«lhi|glMiMtkiiL Ott tkh lir&iieh 
itovr MifBttt, w« skall^nbititlite die remturks iif out* etiHght<- 
Atd-Mte^ efliflMly Mr. WttMi, bc« aieraly im teeoutit of hie 
ftpei^tr oyfmt«Bitie9 and ttttafaHnetttv, bttt because hliTfaig 
MwfUly edlfttcid'tiM^^ftett ttttted bj liitt ifMi deenmeiiti iii 
ninr ]ioMes8ioiiy we are well puraaaded ef big ebrreetnesi* 
«t9lie < eeatffbtftteu fSmei^,' er buid tai,'' says Iffir. Walsh» 
fa fftMk He in MippcHrtfed by Peaehet, >^ it oae fiftk of the net 
i a edu i c tftlte M^Jfeet^ to wMA te added the persbnal eontH- 
birtiaa w ilie l k enAtaeeo erery article wbieh fkUs* wfthin the 
UMaf *tftte' aMesoed taxes fai England. Hones, dogs, servants, 
^Mrt e e , aMuffls, the rent of dweBings, stock of every des- 
ariptios, ai^e ineiaded* An finpost on gateways and ehini« 
W9f9 Ift added U that mi doots and windows. The charges 
•»fliiMe attteleo are all dfthe heaviest kind. In addition to 
liisa tkero'ttt a tat^'not knowhin BUglaild, upon the privHege 
of eoDsreinng trades and professions, and upon the emoluments 
airi tMidlBri'of pfblie Mteei.*' 

tasuJiittiA to tfcis aeeomalation of every species of taia«> 
ti0% wUiiiltlMi iaireatire gei^lM of P^nek Snaneiers t&M 
oiigyst^ Ike mode af assessing them is most aititrary, irrego- 
•sBT, aad desptflie^ ** fii Bnglaad, en the eantrary," lays Mr. 
WsM% ^ tlnr iaeqnsklities of the land tax are softened by the 
patonsal^^ikmee'of tte g#rennleift. TM drcunistknces of* 
Ike two aatiatis are abo extremely dHl^rent. Since the thne 
af Whim and Mkry, the reata M Bkglaiid have been con- 
Mlaaily ingMcmriag', aad Ae iMrease of the valne of property 
haa aatstripped all caleiilatian. The land tax Iherefbre sdb- 
bat a small piopoftiaa^- etea from the rich, and scarcely 
loiwor alasses- of the people. The sante eflfeet H 
IB Praaee, where so many persons are Knrited 
tsf % batfe stiMstanoa^ aad where the defaetiotf of one IKth 
pMiiMi aM) treaehes tafy deeplf apoa tte small proprite^ 



'Hie itbaitt aMRnl t^t iht • Mtm ImrM iii. 0r«im« .liv. 
.Wakliy we 4iHl,.estliipi|t^yf«K]r'MW^ «frw«<lMiddMiA|ii* 
about twelve kindred iiiUlif»i» ef fraakey fr uMtf milimwmt 
f otmdti ftterUi^. ])ro reUanee^ lie thinks wHli «s^ eaii lie flrnt^ 
ed OB the an^iaal ejipoq^ of the minieter) whem thareie aa »•- 
apofniihility'bui to his matter, whose iniCeresI it i9«td deeeline 
the people; or upon the foreed and ridiealoas aeooraey, with 
whieh the receipts and expenditures have alwagrs betli vado 
go nicely to bahiace eaeh other. 

<< I have notieed," says Mr. Walsh, << an error^ Ivstb ia 
this country, and in Eng^dy that the burden sFftaa«s Is 
more oppressive is fingland than i» France. YHiat I have 
stated is sufBeient to ref ate this error. In finghiad, lihe mass 
of national wealth is much greater than in Frane<^ flie^aimail 
amount of the taxable means of the former beyond those of 
France may be estimated at sixty miUimis df poimds. ' Tha 
public revenue in Bngland is between sixty and seventy mfB* 
ions. A large portion of it is piud to native sttbjeets, wlboimf 
back largely into the treasury, and thus the whel^ is taptdfy 
restored to circulatioa." 

M.de MontgaiUard makes a pompoms display of thegitet 
increase of the British expenditures. BotMr. Walsh' destroys 
this source of comparative triumph, by shewing that^ aeeoM* 
ing to M.Neeker, the whoM eiqpenditares of France, pri^r'ta 
the revolution, did not exceed five hundred and eighty #ve 
millions of francs, when France had an iBdaitrions pti^nl»- 
' tion, flourishing mauufttetures, opulent eolonias, and an eax* 
tensive commerce. Now, nearly fburteen hundred mfflfitms of 
francs are levied or extorted from a people, depiivM fif a 
' great measure of commerce and maimfaetttreS) and wlMlly 
destitute of eolonies* ' 

Under all the burdens by wUeh it is pretended' liHitfthe 
people of England are oppressed, It is a fact wdD known," Aat 
the rent of lands in that eonntry is at least doable to the reuk 
of equally good lands in France The price af theibe aka* 
pie in Ei^and varies from twenty eight t# tkfrty yntfs - far* 
chase; that of lands in France seldom rises ta twenty yiass 



Li the • jfetr 460f, himwt'aad Uirfii te apl near 
4lie-aH»lopiikiiteitkflaf FmicA, Mold searcely be mM «t 
mtf price* ' Li «lie depertaevt yof the Qareaae, forinerly the 
iMiesI jtfid meet fwedoMive pert ^t Fmnee, Uie crops were ia 
10 littk demeady thai eeae of the vest extentire plaatatione 
vepe oflbred to wkj porsoa grmtis who wonU gather 'the crop* - 
The hoMam of viae yards wore so redneed and dispirited that 
Ihsf politioBod the eniferor for relief) and he was pleased to' 
ovder them aloaa of one million of franks (about two hnndred' 
. fhoasamd doUaro). This was isonaidered as an insult to their 
ja ftri a y ^ aa it siifonfed.oaly about tvo haadred dollars to 
oaeh of those great ealtirators, and Hm tea merely as a loan* 
The landa in-Bnglaady on the oontrury, meet a more ready 
.lN4a than any property in the ]dngdo^^ and although subjeei • 
to the eaonnous taxes whieh M, de Mon^;aiBuid represents, 
pqadaoa.1^ nmeh higher prise than those of Franee. There 
ffoaer haa.beon an example of an aj^eation of the land^hold* 
, OBs «f Baglfad to the. goremment fcr relief. 

^ WhataFUr,?' saye Air. Walsh, ^ may be the representa- 
tiono of those, who, with Kttle knowledge of the faets, affeet to 
diiploias >the eonditioa of finf^and, it is true,aeTertheloss, 
that tbeaehaia not existed so fieantiful and perfcet a model of 
p^hlie and prirate prosperity. I saw no instances ,of indiTid* 
■aal oppnesaioii, 'Oad ^nveely any of indiridoal misery, but- 
4bat whieb belongs to the iafiimity of all human institutions. 
I fcand. there every indication of a state in a rapid career of 
adyaneament, a aietrapolis opulent beyond example, a cheer* 
lU'paaaaatry, well lid, and eommodiously lodged, an ardent 
attawhsnant to the eonstitntion, and a fuU relianee on the na« 
fianalineaourees. I heard but few well grounded complainto 
af the amount, and none of the collection of the taxes. The 
d^amodi af the state ereate no impediment to consumption, or 
diseantagement to industry i'* 

Animated as this' description is, yet the same means of in- 
tematien aa waa ei^eyed by its author, personal obsenratioai 
and this darii^a*reaidenee of manf months in that country, 
4ai diAraat yearsi and those auM^g the darkest ia the present 



Mw» hiMi ■giiiini MjilMrt Mg VnhVi Biiiiiin at mtiWi>ra«At 
«irr«i»k . .■ '. 

MMinilbyri mmff iff he pkaftM, dowartilt huf-rnai tmmm^ 
tm M^iim^ mh^ but vtt?]MTe » ibort uMimr te- dHI U«i 
mpiihi^ii iUft fidipMi^ Md tkal mnmtr ii, 4iat th^peaf l»«ft 
BnglaJBd do in fluei liitiaoh» irad» ^fl^if » mhI M^fMuA Aimim 
nmsMB «nnks aad MmM* wiAt^tisaf wamti tailbfeigA 
thM Air Miittaaoei uid'itEI&ei^iifAr mo#oo«eABd 
tikiMi wy jotikel' pMpla ill BMMpe, If aiieli are4}lAcCM«»^ 
AfldtiiMH rie^My v» do «ol>kMw whottmll be MutknUlM 
fara aatioo to lio?!fioay jwlioitoiiii ri i m i i fiiy oithor^' 
* • Wo ohaU nowoko a ft^ lemadbo ppoikitiro nwitiini^i 
Ikatvohavattot'.jMiNdiflDd^ ivliMk aie 0(dviM|f«dbgr"M.4ap. 
llMigailkfdlmAoeMrfOof Ui vilifc ... 
f TlUi ix^'m thbA^^^.id^.wiiah JfmaMm oo |J»Oi jwu 
ptoiao im a iwfiog to mnimt with adoamtoge, aDiAiBdokkaaM> 
perioritj, tlw aaval iwooo of 'Gkroat JMtaiak • >Hi» afgaaMi^- 
oii thio |Hiiat is foaaAsd on tha fapnl>eaiioor of tkoJPrenoli 
KOMteraadw tha maawtrf of' Bial/riiea^ aadii* tkrtopioadid-^ 
|Miod/of Voiaek'pawor, thonigaofLaaiaXl^. SaM^aqk- 
(doaolauiro awmr.ifl; 4ho4.BoMfarte Iwa boon jaetka fldi poa«; 
nmtinu of tall the povoraad Maoaao»>ai Faaaoo ilr. 
Am okaon yoanv ha hao liraipied anur^ aatiro.to 
XiaaA wnmxm ^ haa eapo^doif^Moovdivg lot Moao* Boaohat)/ 
aibaaaaaliaaibaoa%aqrf4Ltodiawholo aapoaaai at thai 
liaa of Qtmk IMlaiBf laad jal ho ajpaafa.to. ha»ati#iaiooi 
ftoan thoioffliiaowwi af hiifcolgaoi ThaaM«lorof 
aaat aoo ma to haM iSnqgollaai^ttiojl ita 40 iMilfiiPkhaaHiaifayMiiia> 
hiild ap.a ftna ida Mo nm^ withovt axfadoaoodiaaBaafMrii; 
th^fcthoH oaanoH ho^faaaitfadi wiMiPht oamiawnt. Thiohai% 
iaitndjr lamMa on huid»' haft-baM gHflly ol! th%iiinanriataan>u 
aad ahsardi^ of doiivayiBg ao mio< a< » ! Ih» ^fi^wtimmfi-A 

^ii^ifipd tiiptiiemt t»» ip wii t^ ^aft l ii in iM iiiy * ihmliMhH 



Mkn ' «MMtaiflbi|ifeJMMrtkii^*i#flUbriilL 



KlgifMdy pinne tke bvildug and eqa^aieiil rf lu« naivf « 
. Ikit w« tre tiOd lusllpi b7H.de MtalgMUMrij tiuit tbe 
JktdbdF JtotgfaiMl •» iaaritele of iaio l ffi e acy n rtut it i« InliF 

il» Ul|i BM^i b# SMsidaffoi m % ■pecke of |«p^ €iWfiy»i 

Now there Mwwi he a ilfofpr-pwf 'of Ibo ¥iy o t oadi 
nfwlioii^ of dke MmgfUk ootiony aod of Ihtir oooidoMe ih' tho' 
of tho- isOTonaent, ilmm the ISmIo ffrialSoe ti^thilr 
hoak* Ub oeoh poyoti vero Mfpeaded m Ii70y4f 
Bvocjr niMM wriker 41 nftokd to the BiMrii Biikie% |H!edMlr« 
iMhthoiropiddopiomtioA of kt lnU% i» oenBcqAeMo of thio^ 
Meoioto. ¥cft owhom fertonal knoirlodgO) thot jo.iOINV- 
oi|^t yews ofterwoidtf the orodil of itm beak hiBswoo eodl: 
1*40 .ooowHBid ofty quaalily of •peeie' mi per. H io t^M^ thoA^ 
Meoilhe-va»iA AolBgaW ^udl oinee lie iel y r wytt oo of flritpo 
idh fiooiOMiffon on tha iOBiinen»|thoy ■hoYO' hom oMiged lo nN 
nriMB apoei0 miM$ktmmmm mau im th^^ooiipoii ui^wmtn 
y^^mimtmf^mA'iSldihmf eUomod a rorji ki^ end omwooh. 
ftim* U in 4me>olii%4hal woiergil Beglond-hove beea^dfcy; 
¥ido4 m^Hm ml^^^ ood mhite owafi h^ve eltwhiitffd the^ofe 
fJMllooMf til dio reoMAtOMBOO mode.' to tboiooalteotf theofti^^ 
narttJBf- oa «MOl*»l oooveihf of |^>.oAofi wth-M. dei 
Ufailgrtlhiid hwte nopprti it-ie p irooo od .ftem-o mii f h m mj i 
«hMMlhoAhoiMdeeoMfel»foper«.. HKe.lohe. h oiPOo er jw poii.- 
mAikmMmmmvm^ thwghwerathetiMltfiOsftMttidkdMliMii^ 
toAotJu. Ajror of Oofo nrho O Md e t it o iheoohm^iiolnrefiai'- 
tModipoMMaiNU end wo do thio vor» stodily^ hMUio.woi 
Mdiiooiiiia ili,tlto oMiaii'eieept o*oog tho4il«flootody>hBdr 
hoeMiie oie tod triM^ thoU h«k iteek^Mteloieo ite poiooMol^ 
wMwiiMdiig Aio d^iraeiatioft of. ib-Mlk; or poitep^. ev^^ 
iil^«» «MIB> hKKMd toi> oidl it, . othrvHto rf. tei foiio oft 
BlH.: Bnk ohoiesiii opiiifani wo om|^» totoi tehi- oo^AilP 
omiol^wo Ma^odnrinied Ihoi ortto the AdfaM of thor h«|ib^ 
fvoald eeiiottt only a tanperory dtadMiole Hm^miImI Vhom 
W9id) etitt h^ 00 oetir^ vigoioiipi ohb, aod iatdiigeat a 






<ltisfifi^'4» nittfiy Mfips, i«am«ii, and enteiyriitngiim^lMtttiy' 
M beAire. ^it tMVfv^ rt&eoUeetedy tlNi lAlk tke wkole |pf«p- 
««tf ^f <lte mUmi kai baea by a eeama valaad atiUUea lam^' 
J»ad'^nilHiMi^iifp«aada tterlingi,' k it aat pTafcaUa, -diat Aa 
tHauif « bari^iiitlvMe ti4iola pfw^rtjr aad^daiilf do wit eiieeed^ 
tiihiy miHioaS) ar ttcpo *per Mit «f * the ' Mttiaaal- iMiet) eoald 
ftadflftiMbal ly aftttt tiMr prosperity •^ ^« state; 
' We iiave liow daaA with thia MNiy af M* de MoatgaillafC 
Hm tntefevHng natarte of the aolijeeC, thie prefaleaee af ana-- 
neaas ideas aanaainiifg i% t s pe efia i ty *iwa«r eouDlvyy hare haid 
iHaah laava laftaenee in iadaeiag^ «a to eiter tato this dsteslad 
fafctaliaa of ilbr«de Msiiti^laM'ft*]MisitfMB^tiia]i^thaiMfi^ 
iiistaiatilB of 'hisiastnif. It n beeaase the systaai otoaroia- 
tiaoal polisy is kr sdiaei degree praflbssadty foaaded- aa *tbm 
ahiae ttasappoited pasitaoaet^ apoii* whtabiM . de iMaatgsjUhad 
leposes, that *wa faaae thaaght thai a Ihafaagkaad eaadid ia* 
^reatigalioii'af them might lie pradaethv af'Saae^gead im^km 
ptf osca tr dislraeted' a»d iaelaoahaly stale of oar aaaatry% URa 
taaW) thai aot oaly the laofe ignorant paritsano ^f "tha aa- 
4iliag paliay of the UnMBd SUtet, hot that Sttna men, uka 
'hd^e'at present toast inflaeaee oa thalhte afdoar eoatrfs ^mt* 
-llitk M. de MttetgalUhrd^beileTed, w aiheted to heUiM, that 
tia ftie of* Oseat^BnbMi is deeided aad iSN^iaiUa*'-liHit 
she; aaaal sasw sink taader-<the ^a^erwhahniag posrer of 'FnuMe^' 
Mdthat peiiey laad'soaM dboMShia. dietele ta the UaiMd 
fliilas la shaasaay -osaiswlkm with-thiS'lhUiBgvipsfirer^; aad4o 
eoart the Meadshtp of \m eneaiy. Wa* 'haire aliaady^ in'tha 
aavsa^'af'tarreetew^aBdeavanrad (wiUi what saastsii^ahr 
ihaders mast jndgtl^) to shew Ae fattaey of this heUafc 

- » 'Sat thttaaaahsilhair opiaisMf lOida Mot^galBaid, srUeh 
aea h«pe not taBehefl^<hnd^iMsielt is^ ar hna hee% eqaaU|rf4B« 
mJoat afiosigi a'aertssa .eiass ia oar eatuilryii aid that i% thftt 
Qaeat AritaiB .is otha enemy of nautsei aoaMieree» aad af Aa 
#HithBd righiB>ofiiitha^rnaiion%.af oifcsBliiiVffaiioess Ika dis« 
iatcrestedtehaapMi and ftjaad* i #' 

% Wi(l^>r^9Siftio Ihia ^piaiaay viifttiigio< xeal at iatereat^ 



MML yUkiiitlTk¥iI\iMMiffklnU nmmikM AM 

«Mifl;iMlaTon.4kfrtiiitli iiBdjttiikc^ «i«l^^i»«pt A^a^kaiiii 
Jiar tkatlhe.uafMnidad pn^ndms agiiMt GmMiBritMi tew^ 
taped aim>«gikis«nisiD]wed am our oimi eoiwlry i may i^flaai^ 
Uttsjdrit of lioililiftfdagiuiiH ber, whieh.i« ilfa«i4p (<|0^ eilM^ 
jif e Aiid loo dM»ply fooled^ eiUier for o«r iile^wt.T «M JMumb 
Ift trould be a «tM«ge ^fkmomtsam iadtad^vif . Bwiapaifli^ 
aAadiaa«iar«lMd ftam ooe ciMMives^ and tha extini tw ii of oaa 
aeuttal state to anotkter^aBtU but ime aatiov oa the imtim^ 
MTiAuropo retaiiio any eonaitoiaUe shoce ^fiia doya j ten ee^ 
okoali be, ia truth and oiaaarityy tba ftioad of noiatittl ^i|^ 

■pon the ooeaB« AiiuMiii»koooiiheliBTothaiho.io»BMOthalftava 
^oomolfciag. more. Jie anet believe thai every* Bagioa» whkh 
.has beoa:«ioeeaMvely Attadnd aad aaa&hilated by JftraMe^aaiii 
Ae aggreaoor. Ho mmi think that HoUaial hiA no ri^iio 
Aoi.herawa m kaoM 4 hatthe iGlfalfiae ropvblio had iNifiMt- 
«d hor oiaim to iadopeade a o e that V^ioe dooerved la. ba 
■old to Aa8tri»«ahat ihaSwiofbad oi^yod libeatylm^ 
oawigb" ■thal^PraiMa, in htrit eoneeooiono,. had not boon mA- 
ohntly fannMe aaid inhsorvieat-^lhat the hoaie of BiagMwa 
tednoC done enoagh to parehaaa the privilege of being aadio- 
' inrhod aad fciaily, that with regard to Spain thege baa beam, 
groat deid of eii«r aad proeipilale jndgMont^ and that whoa 
' the Ibeta are eandidly teaminedi it.wiU be fimd the ompo. 
*«^r bao eandaeted toward Aat eonntry with jatlieo aad hoHor. 
Mhe do nal believe all Au, he moot adnilt, that Baaqpatta 
haa oometiiBes been violent aad naprineiplody and if he ad^ 
Biitihift^ how ean he be qoite tare ef Ina moderation, and 
eqnily npmi the ooean? There it no magjir in that element to 
Mlaaridtion to reat, or to ehai^'tho natare of am tmraknt* 
ing deopet 

Why abonU a many wfaohaa deelaaod^iand aM whoaeiub* 
pfU areveady to deeiai% tbatnFraaee. ia fof«ied by natnra to 
be lhe<|pardia» aad protoetor of naliona, both by lea and 
'iaady*aagket4o>e»roi8etbia paoteetii^ power on the oeeaa» 
• in Uio ouae benifioent manams bi wbiah- H hpa been fTnooJaid 
#a the land? 

(ba the ethiv biprf> lot aanow look bvel^fbr the laat twea- 
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IKd dw^dcoiVKl.aiif MMrifiMt fton tkte numarrii ttf «Im tvro ' 
•iaili0f for twiee prtMrriag kiM mi Iih iktvati Did «M 
fltisft Bg]rpi*iir hetf om wie^ «fter «i» hid reieiied it by liel- 
fdor liwB Aft f ndatory inrankii of Bmn&paiteP Had she 
Mi a thowand oiolivBe* !• nitoift tliii inj to the llfed Sea, and 
to her MaMm fo&UatiinmMi Did ihe take adraatage of die 
of flfNbhiy or of IPoitagal^ to feeise upon their altra- 
toMitoriei^ whtofari#eM aheohitely in her jfrwtf^ aai 
ivliioh arO'W^iniiportant lo her eommewo^ 

Batwe-ooaioto nhat ttofetaaioi&atoijr eonooruriik. Ir it 
tq^f aa M^ de MontgaUlaid aoMM, ^ that Praaee ha« hi 
fUD, Jbv aioio thaa a oaatavy yavt, flMdo ofiery«flhrt:<ood- 
taUieh i» Bofopo a OMrkiaM logiilatiofl) o^ieh woaMl ftttot* 
the aavlgatioti of ererj aatioa in timo of poaoo, and iitfatfiif thtft 
of BMtrale iviiao of wan^ Ami hm99^0m' Brkiih minW 
Iriv^Mi th* other hwidy die ayo n re dy ont n a§ ed » and train|led on 
tharighte of nations?'' Agains fc it tmo, an he nllogos^ tlint 
« Iho Pronnh §ofonMnenl bno jproolninMd thn fteodam ofna^r*- 
igalio% that il Im at>aU ttom protoeM the varitinio lights 
of naliono) and^thai ftom Homy D to the Imt years of Lonlft 
XIV9 all the royal ordinaaeos of Fraaoe hate tended to tkl 
p i tison n t ioH of these rif^tsP^ 

Wo oaynoft«igahouti»hatg>paneo>ao<g pi i>ol a l< ned .^ W% 
ftooty nekno«rledgo that no aal&onwaseTernMrelihetal in her 
proolanationo and proiMSiens than Fmne^ hat we4o ander* 
tahn to proro Oat Praneo has^ been tte greainst enemy dfttm 
a d i iti M e rif^ts 4if naliine, of sMjr power in Enrspef and ttat 
Qiei^Briiiia^ done oho has s^t^^the seeptre ef the oe^stf^ 
wilh nneoDtrolkd doninion, whieh hao been the Mtto' etoi* 
sinee Lord Bowe^ iriotory te' ITMy hen oxereiied a modera- 
tion) and a spirit of jnetioey of wU«h Ftfniiee wMd ih ivMl 
to fcHow Ihe exanqrto^ and rene«bet4ttg oftr own eonnt^, y/i^ 
aro' oonstrained moot eaniestiy* to* deefepo^ that'flitf AsMluLion nff 
tter sea may never pans Into tto kondt of the natioik fflBII 
has so oikea proehumed her respoot fbr maritimori||^ts^ aflS 
by iriHn thoy hnve hoea 00 mneb nlln n er tmmpkd tj^h.^ ' 



1^ MMOgMlnd'M mtuMm ^Xnglmi^ l«t 

*Bj A» onbuuuttee •£ Lonig XlV^puied n trMfsR-trid^ 
%f aevte^s with the oolomet of tlie eaenies of FnuMe, or ill* 
podaetioM of fnok cillcMMety ww IWIiiAleii, oBlei* pate of' 
eoniiseatiom We add, that thk was the fint tine thii doo- 
tijee ever made ite appea r ane o f- and it waa the greatcet, aad ■ 
nost impoitaat iaroiad ayoa aeatiml righte, ewmr made hf may 
naaoQ^ In i7M» in t)ie jreign of Lone Xv/(hk atsttito or 
ordoiwaiiee waa reyiaed^aad oontianed ia breo, aad it >waa Mt 
till 1766, that Great Britaia felt hesiolf oUigod to knitato 
the example of her then powerful riraL H. de MontgaiHavt 
admits, that Franee had ao cetaUiahed nanne, oompeteaC to 
eope with JSngUnd, till th» reign ef Loais XIT. Oaeof tlia • 
first eoii»e%u^nees of her- mariiimo power waa the iai%ad on* 
the law of natioafi aa to the eokbial tradoi whioh we have 
eited above. 

In 1778 Ff^oe • opoalj iiqpported the armed neatraKtyy 
who in faet were her allies^ beoa«Me it waa her intereftt that 
Oceai Britein ohoold be humbled. la this spirit she profeis<- 
od hezoelf the ehaoipioa of the modem doetrtee, that ^ tlb 
flag ahidl protect the goods/' a doetriae very eonrenicnt to 
weak belligerents, hot a direet vkdatioa of the aneieat estab* 
fished law of nations. 

To support this position, whieh she never meant to i^p e et 
when it should not auit her eouToaienoe, she inserted an arCi* 
ele to this effeet in her treaty with us^ The firot war in 
whieh we were nautraJb, waa tike war of the Freneh rerolu* 
tion^ whieh broke out between her and Grettt Britain in Feb* 
fiiary, 1793. In May of that year, an Ameriean ship, bonnd 
from Charles, own to London, and laden with riee, the prop* 
arty of London. merehants, waa earned into Fnusee, and there 
ciaimed, under the elause of the treaty whieh malcM die ev^ 
go free, if the flag be n^trali but the national eonrention, 
npon appeal, eondemned the whole; and we undertake to aay, 
that no o|ie ease ean be found in the whole history of Freneh 
piraeiea» in whieh the doetrhie, so staenuously urged by her 

• Our aetborities oie Vslau, io Ms Com: sur let ordon: de Louis 
2C1V, Mid theofdrmnsat^ surhMusdns dehi yrauce piftlishflfd undsr 

#it inspices of BoBspartf. 
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ilM»afi<n» «f Ite freq JItm 4ir 0navJiftnJiaft under ncwlral iajgt, 
kM bwi redpyiiased Jby her eonrU. 80 far from du^y ieveral 
%li«4reil •eiiijg»e» h»Fe heen eeodcwaed inHUek were bona ide 
JM»t|iU piiperty, Mlely oa tke BMpieiaa af their beisg tha 
|K*peiiiy ef enuaks* Fratte^ it the oaij sattMi im Sarep^ 
«rhieli eter had die iaguttiee and emeltylo eondenn % ttevtral 
ihipt bMauee it earned aneaqr'f property flat <eoiitrabaiid of 
iMaiw Im die war«C id'AA, ahefcad aaeh aa erdo«iiaaiee,and ia 
Aie .iraraf iT^E, ainee Boaaparte'a fkiondft were m power, oho 
leaned adtforea^ that. if npoDany nevtral veasel ahoald ha 
Jhiad aay 9oedt, wmxm^ or aicMhaiidiae, the {pvwfh or fro* 
Aaet.of Oreat Brkaiat whether awaod bf Britkh aakriecitfl ^ 
*aott ai weU the aaid f^da, aa .abo the Mfj aad att odier 
ffhads larfaii omboard anahiihipi, oboald be lawM prize. 

Caa any parallel be fmiad m the reeords of th") ^ enemea 
af aeotral oaoMieroe^^ la Qaa Aast, wUah we hairo'eitedfirom 
4haae.«of « ila frienda and pratoetont?^ 

.' Bat wa<]ited aot go aa Ikr bade fi>r evidenee'of die iMdas- 
catioaafld jnatiee tf Praaee. We kaow what hai?e been tha 
aata of the moaaaeby who aila tumaelf 19 aa leader hi thio 
anwade for tha estahUahaMat. of auLiatme righla. Mia da*> 
araea of Berlia and Milan are the proofs whieh he has gi aaa 
af hia fwpaet frr theae rights. TM a^nde eonntrf of hia ea- 
aa^ her iaiaada, her poaseaaioas ia oaah hemiaphere, evaa 
har pvadaatioaa are praseribed ta aeutrals* Mo exaaae if re» 
aeivad \^ this iaeaorable judge. Vo time ean waah away die 
poHatioa af eaataet widi British tenatoxy, or praduetiana, B/^ 
hao dealaredy diat the ahip whieh haa offended agaiaathii 
adieta ahaU he foreirar after dewattowah'aged. It thail ioeaaata 
jbe aaalraly aot during die voyage in whieh ahe haaaffisada^ 
haiiiNPevef. In iuoeiaaa aaatempt of all prineiple aad pia»> 
oedaat were theae edieta eaaeted. And their aathar ia tha 
man whamaome baKoiFai wheahe profeaaaaio be Ihe asaeislar 
of the freedom of the aeas> and of die rigbta of aealgils. 

Bat the praotieal Ulaatradoas af thelaws of aadaaa 1^ 
Fnmee ezeeed those of her decrees. When admiral Villa- 
pnmh elaioly pamaad bf JLord Nebpny bi«at.e¥«Qr Aam^ 



Mil vessel \t sawy uen, altlioagfc ihtj were itopiied «t 4ttr 
nnexampled defiance of all die wholesome asages of natioaa^ 
whieh require' a sotemn, jadieial deetsiott ia all oaaes of iwisef 
jet made som^ excuse fsr him, from the imnaicnit denger lift 
was in, and the dread he felt that Nelsow waaU diae^^ver hit 
track. Bnt what shall he said when we find that this prae^ 
tice has grown into an usage, and will soon be qooled to os^* 
as a part of the law of nations, supported by iminmenMaf 
precedents? France has eonttnBcd this* usage «Tery year 
sfaice the year 1809, to the time when we a>e writing. 

Let tts now examine the conduct of Qteat BiitaiiH whe^ 
according to M. de MoatgaiUard, **> disa^ows^ outrages, ani 
tramples on the rights ai nations." When did she ever doelws * 
that any portion of French {Nradnclicni should coatesunata 
both vessel and cargo? When did she ever declaffa that 
breach produce should under all or any eimmstanccs be 
lawful prize? We know that she never retaiiaiad this tyiaa^ 
ical poition of the Berlin and MUaa decrees. When did she 
ever declare that the touching at a French port should finr* 
m^T denoHanalixe the ship? We know thM she had tea 
mueh justioe to imitate in this the example of her fnemy> 
When did she ever bum or sink H neutral vessel^ without tii» 
al or examination? Would this point of diflEu«aee» tnrn if it 
wcire the single one between her and her enemy, be nothim? 

But the general <^aracter of a nation is to be judged by 
her geneittl, and habitual conduct towards neutrals, if 
Great Britain were as jealous of neutral c^mmeroe, as >Im9. 
enemies in France, and in this country ooatand^ if she entait> 
tained the disposition to exercise her maritime power with to . 
ftttle regard to the rights of other nations as is preteaded| 
whiat has restrained her fhim sweeping all neutral eommevea 
fkam the ocean? What has prevented her from exercising ae 
despotic a control on that element, as France has done 190a 
the eontinentP It is said, that she is envious of the power and. 
eammeree of the United States, why has she not eflTeetually 
ehedked that power, and that lately increasing commeree? 
Was it the want of ability? Where has been the naval 
tartej by which she could have been restrained? 



4m JbntgiMbUfdri AliiiiMoii iff BuguiMtL - ^''^^ 

Graat Britain stniek the death Mow to the mariiie of her * 
oiriy rival, Franee, on the memorable first of Jane, 1794, 
Her fleets hafs^nnoe that time rode triumphant in every eea^ 
Yet then the United 8tatei were poor and feeUe* Their 
liavigation amoonted to about three hundred thousand ton»^- 
their revenue was seven millions of dollars per annum. Sinee 
Gkeat Britain has ehased France from the oeean, this eoun« 
trj has advanced with giant pace. Her tonnage has quadru* 
pled; h^r revenue, before it was affected by our own national 
poliey, had doubled in twelve years. Her cities were filled 
frtth' flcbnndance, and her eommerce made some approach to 
that of the mistress of tfi€ waves. These are factd, which 
AiMiof be cotttraidieted, and they are facts, which, in regard 
to the dispositions of €hreat Britain toward neutral nations^ 
will not deceive Us. 

H6w then has it happened, that our government has been 
00 eager to be at enmity with thii nation— a nation, whoso 
whole captures, since the origin of our present complaints, do 
not, aceording to official statements, amount to one tenth part 
of the spallations of Prance, and even fall short of those of 
the petty stale of Denmark. How has it happened, that the^ 
have been so eager to enter into the views, to support thepro« 
jeeto, aiid to deftad the usui^ations of the oppressor of Bur 
rope? 

♦ But we fhrbear.i-.we do not know what will be the situation 
of our country, when that which we arc now writing will be 
read. We return for a moment to the work before us to men* 
tion a circumstance worth notice — ^that the translation has 
internal marks of not being the work of one to whom ourlan- 
gnaG;e is native. Some aceonnt of its original author, very 
liferent fnm that given by his translator, may be seen in a, 
note below.* 

■ 

* We have, while ^iting, received the folloMring ipfennatiQii respect-; 
lag M de Montgaillardy from a gentleman lately u\ the serrice of 
Fbince, and the author of sereral political works. We place reliance 
on his authority. 

• <« This publtcktion of M. de MoolgaiUard was probably designed bf 
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ARTXOLB 9. 

« 

Jt Tntctiift on Bridge Jirchiteeture; in whidi f Ae mptrier ad* 
vantagm of the Flying Pendeni Lever Bridge are fidly 
' ftoved. With on Mftorieal aeeownt and dticripHon tif dif* 
ftrent bridges erected in varimts parts of ^e world, from 
an early period down to the present time. By Thomas 
Pope, ardtUeet^ and landscape gardener, New^Tork, Alex* 
aiider Niven, 181 1, 8vo. 

At urbat period, and in what nation tli9 areh wai fijrat msM 
ifse Af in tli^ eoagtroetion of Juidges^ and whether among tb^ 
Mcient^ it was ever bnilt upon those suientific pciniQiplesy 
iffaieh.h^ye afforded, sneh ingsnions, mathematieal speenk^ 
tionsy and have prodneed sneh magnifieent stmeUires in mod- 
CI3P .lifl^es^ are snhjeets. of earions and diffienlt researeh. The 
iy^rtanee of these q^nestions^ howeyer^ is not eonfined to a 
Ifeati^e i»ppn bridge architecture, but is connected with ik» 

M 

BoQAparte to delude the people of the continentt and to pfevent their 
revolt ag&intt his cruel system, by shewing them that all hope of aid 
from England is fknacious. Fortunately however he has employed a 
laafi tdo well koown» and too infknous to be beUered by those who ara 
«4hsfaited with his history^ and hit Ibnner esnduot Thougll m pSfMn 
of obscure birth* M. de MootgaiBsrd pretended to here sbsrsd as a suf* 
feim in |the proaeiiption of the Freaeh nobili^< thon^ in &ct he was 
a ;5ep^mbriser« m they were colled m franee^or Robespierrean, as tb^ 
were denominated here* He arrived in Sngland in 1794t, giving out that 
he had escaped from the guillotine. He published in London ^' The 
State of France in 1794," containing, with some truths, many false and 
eiaggerated accomits of tlie miseTy of France. Being sospeeted to be 
what he was, a spy of Franoe, he went to Germany, and oflbred his ser- 
tices to the piince of Cond^ oeiaiBail<Ung the royal emigrant annyi and 
aeted afterwards as a doable spy lor the Bourbons, and the usnrpeia of 
tiieir throne. After the sriett of Kchegni* Georges* Moieaa, and oCh« 
e»« in 1804, be puhEshed m the IC oniteur a long acooont of the discor* 
ety of the real or pretended eonspiracy, in which they were accused of 
hein^ engaged. In this he publicly avowed a sort of double espionage* 
and imputed the most fidae and absurd crimes to these victims of Bona* 
^. Such u« Ae ottlioff oTOe mord. Mii boMT oftfiU 
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history of the art of building from the earliest ages. Among 
diose stupendous ruins now remaining upon the banks of the 
Nile^ whieh are well known to have been erected long befcrd 
the Greeks or Romans were aeqnainted with Egypt, there are 
no traees of it to be found* Thiek walls, massiye pillars, and 
ponderous lintels are generally diseotered, the expense and 
labor of which would certainly haye been avoided, if the na- 
ture and properties of the arch had been understood. In Gre« 
eian architecture it is seldom seen, while it makes a very es- 
sential part in that of the Romans. Domes and arches are 
sbmetini^ met with in the ruins of Orceee, but the aqueducts, 
tMdges, theatres, and temples, consfrueted by the Romans,* 
many of which have continued, and are in use at the present 
day, clearly show that they were acquainted with its theory, 
and displayed great skill in its application. 

Although the arch has been in use ever since t^e time of 
the RofAans, beyond which period it is difllcttit accurately to 
trace its history, yet the semicircular form, or circular cuf'VO 
only was adopted; and this prevailed until the €h>thic archi- 
tecture arose, about the beginning of the twelfth century. The' 
great changes introduced at this time into all the ornamental 
parts of ehurches, monasteries, and religious housesyto iHiich 
the expense of building and the science of artUteetve wera 
alono confined, wcfro so dissimHaf from the Oreoini and Ro« 
Mm, as well as fh>m the Saxotr style, which inmediatfly pi^ 
ifeded It, that artists Ind antiquaries have not been aMe ti/ 
discover its origm* The transition from the Roman to the 
Ootliic,or rather from the round to the pointed arch, was very 
natural, and might haye been produced by the accidental in« 
tersection of two semicircles. But the clustered columns, the 
kateliod monidingi, and the ^dieate traeery, whioh ombol- 
thhed eecMsiaslieal areiitooture during the deventh and 
twofih centtirietf, wucn the poifited arch wai first uitMAieev 
iftto England, justify fhlt supposition, that this most Aistln*^' 
gnishing character of what is called the Gothic style, was the 
result of design. Nor can it be satisfitctorily shown, whether 
ty» fins wfs first used in Europe^ or whether it was bfOi|^ 
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in Am are Iq be twai^ b«t the intftaMeB <rf its having bee« 
Tifurjr coqimta in Eiiro|^» ajid partteulariy in Bnglaftd^ are in* 
nnmeraUe. The naipifieent bridge at Ifpahan^ in Persia^ 
^lled the Alla-werdie-ehany »ver the Zendereei^ 19 a Gothit 
ttnicture, but it is not kne^wn when or bj whom it was built* 
It u fiye hundred and fotty paees long^ and haa ithirtj threa 
pointed arehes. This, howevor, is sapposed to have been 
cMeted long after the Gothic arehiteetnre prevailed in Sarspei 
heeaase there are many pablie bniMings in thk atjle at tha 
•anfe pUei^9 whi«jk are evidf^tlj the worfca of die fifteant^ 
or siitffffiih cental^. London bisdge has poiiOed anphea, aai 
w»s bnilt in the twelfth eentnry, instead of the oid one of 
wood|.and the first stone bridge inB^gland was elected a few 
years earlier, with «ireola# arehes>and tfom this eirennisinnea 
talked Bow bridge. 

The next and most important ehange in thefiirm of asdica 
^as made in modem dHjp hf the appUeation of the cdliptieai 
eafve» and tlM^t tompoonded of se^^ents of eirelea having nn« 
e^ml cadMU The Pont Royal» over the Seine at Paris, is an 
axample of the Ibrmar, and Blaekfriars Iridtge, over At 
fhivmc^ is.a baaatiAil stiwtere with acehes coaqpoaed^f «ii> 
ealar aagnsents, 

. .In the «a«stmeti«n of wooden bridges, the hifrtorf-and .Aa 
remaining works of the anaients albrd nothing aillier Ibr in* 
^tmetion or Cur imitatian. How the eontera, or aupporfa,«pon 
wjbieh the Bnmans tnmad their avehos, were cowlrived, wa 
have no means of determining* iQarpentrjr, «aa a aaienee, wan 
prabfiUjr Uttle stndied,-and firam ^ importaaee wUdi secma 
t^. have boon given t^ Ge^wr'e edebrated bridge over tha 
Hhina, we eannot presnme 4h(f had any diooratae knawledga 
af ^m)ier trnises* Even in Kampe^ at this time, tharaane fiw 
tpriifg^ af wood whieh display maidk ekiU.m eaqpontry; and 
thase |bw do not fiwr eneaad 40010 wacfca4if tha ftand that haaa 
hofspi eaeeted in Hhe United Slates. Onr Anmerans bridges hnva 
^ffv^g from the hasaxdans spiidt of enteq^nse whidi distia* 
— wfcata iJMrrisan infihiftntn and ilhnir aTaantitrn adiihitslka 
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nieest skill of the workman, as tirell as the ingenioiis iiiTen<* 
tion' of the artist In proof of this we may adduce th« 
few fliilares which have oeearred, and those few in almost 
every instance have happened from the natural decay of the 
materials, or ft-omthe violence of the freshes, loaded with 
masses of ice, logs, and trees, in our rivers, over which great 
hreadth of timber trusses are required. 

As the beauty, strength, and cheapness of framed bridges 
depend upon the judicious distribution of the forces with 
which the struts and ties in every complicated system of car- 
pentry are chai^;ed, engineers cannot bestow too much time 
and study upon this important subject. For all problems in 
carpentry may be considered as dependent upon one funda- 
mental maxim, which is, that every piece of timber used in a 
frame or truss, must be made to connect or sustain its thrust 
or load in the direction of the grain or fibres which compose it 
If the iicantling is to bear a compressing force, it is called a' 
itrut, and if it is to resist a strain in the opposite directioui if 
la called a tie. Now it is evident that the operation of these 
two forces— whether they are to act in a horizonal, perpendie- 
nlar, or oblique direction— comprehends the whole science of 
earpentry; but to adjust it so that each piece of the proposed 
truss shall have its just proportion of the load to which it is 
siriyoeted, ffeqnirea a eoireet kaswiedge of Um doctrine of Ae 
eompositiott and resolution offerees. 

We have made these introdacttory remarks Co the review 
•f Mr. Pope's ^ Trealiiftoa Bridge Arthiteeture^ for so lie 
has ventored lfl»«all it, witii a view to supply some hints to 
our readers, which they have a right to expect from the title, 
but which they will look for in vain in this work* In- 
deed we at first intended to have gone more firfly into the Ms« 
lory of the orij^n and progress of bridge building, but we 
have refieeted that we owe something to a hook of this sise, 
and thai we shall have opportuities enough to show the kn- 
^ftanee ef the subject, as well as the disrespeetfU and tri- 
fling manner in whieh onr author has treated tins vahaUe and 
iitlK^tiaff^ait Mr* Pope^ btt of his ownnow ianati«tt> (of 
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whose yaliie we shall tpeak heteafler,) hat giYeii hi almott 
nothing of what ought to be found in a treatise on brtc|ge arehi- 
lecture • 

The Tolume before us contains nearly three hnndred pages, 
including the preface and subscribers' names. It is divided 
into four parts. The first patt^ which fills somewhat more 
than half the number of pages, is called a History of Bridges, 
and contains accounts of a considerable linmber, with perspec- 
live views of several of the principal. The other parts relate to 
Mr. Pope's new inventions. Of the remaining number of pages, 
however, the preface occupies twenty two. In this the author 
•ays nothing about bridge architecture, nor inserts any thing 
that has more to do with the title-page of his book than with 
the title-deeds of his estate. We shall give one extract from 
it, principally as a specimen of his manner of writing. He is 
endeavouring to convince the reader that the unmeaning and 
discordant parts of a modem building, and the ilUjudged dis- 
tribution of apartments are sufficient evidence of a gross da- 
departure from ^ the true style of elegance " << of that propi- 
tious era, when lived that Roman oracle, Vitruviup, and who 
was styled in those days the father of architects." 

^ Then comes the numercyas host of petty breaks, advano- 
ing and receding from each other, like children playing at bo» 
peep or hide-and-seek. At length we ascend in vision to the 
top of these fine decorated walls, and behold them capped with 
a cornice large enough for a child's baby-house, and which, by 
the help of a magoifyiog glasa, we discover that it containt a 
number of ornamental membera of various kinds; sach a& ci» 
ma-rcctas, cima*reversas, fillets, coronas, modillions, dentals, 
cavettos, facias, fricases, ice. 8(c. but which might aa well have 
been one entire plane surfisce, for ought the pablic can distin- 
guish, at even a very small distance. In descending from this 
elevated spot last mentioned, for we have not time to ascend 
higher, lest the ghastly smoke-tunnels, et catera^ should detain 
us loo long I the eye d seD^bility has to undergo all that dislo- 
cation and torture* which an unhappy victim would experieocet 
who, having, in a moment of despair, precipitated himself ftvm 
off some tremendous height down headlong on the forked 
poioCs of prbjecting craggy rocks, that the merciless hand of 
. quarnera had left behind them: forrtake which load yg^ will, 
nothing but broken aurfacei ia to be fomd, where^ to manr 
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(le and obstruct tlM path of viskxi. And all the reasonii we 
«gii hare aaaigiied to im for the introduction of such a crowd of 
abf urdities as b here witnes8ed» is to be summed up in the old 
depraved principles and sorr^ language of corrupt taste; name- 
ly, that one cannot have too much of a good thing. And we 
find that, according to the old proverb, one error begets anoth« 
•r. ' Hence we also find, that instead of the spacbus dome and 
lofty spires being erected for the canopy, or finishing of those 
temples intended for the worship of God, the great Architect of 
worlds, steeples of the most tidiculous and preposterous forma 
are substituted in lieu thereof; some of which, in finrm, may 
be justly compared to an antique pepper-box; being perfi> 
rated with numerous holes, from the top half way downwards,^ 
for what purpose I know not, except it be to answer the use 
of a city pigeon^ottse. Others are again finished with a pettf 
evpola, open on every side, to catch the rain and snoWf in stor* 
my seasons. These gross absurdities, and many more, that 
might be mentioned, not only tend to prove that the correct 
principlesof the«ancienta are but little known in the present 
day, but also ill-bespeak the wisdom, grandeur* and correct taste 
of a great nation. Neither can such vile designs be furnish- 
ed by men, who have ever learned what mechanical beauty 
meaneth.'^ pp. 19, 80, 31. 

However readily we should join our author in animadvert- 
m^ upon the uneouth and preposterous innovations made uponr 
die^art of building, in many respects, we still think that great . 
eredit is due to the present state of arehiteetnre in this eoon* 
try; and in the seienee of carpentry exhibited in the construe^ 
tion of bridges, some of our artists discover investigation and 
leseareh which we in vain look for in any other braneh of 
the art In the private dwelling houses of our countrymen, 
we see as much expense displayed, as can be found in build- 
ings of the same description in any country in Europe; and iat 
New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, the houses nrhieh have 
been erected during the last fifteen years, whether single, or 
in blocks, are equal in magnitude and substantial workman- 
iliip, to the town residences of gentlemen in London. It i» 
only in those parts which are intended fhr ornaments, that we 
display.som^thing to be eensnred* The balustrades, eomi- 
I eeSf widow4,:and all the exterior appendages of finieal deeo- 
ratiosa in wood, which we make use of, are supplied in Eng- 
land in more' sifeplfeYoims^ and wrought iti the more darabi* 
materials of stone and iron» 
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In the hUtorieal part^ of Mr. Pope's wttrk* he hat takes of^ 
abeat one hundred and sixty pages, to give an aoeoont ef a lit^ 
tie more than a hundred bridges. He has shewn however as 
litde acquaintance with this very interesting and extensive 
field of inquiry as ean well be imagined. It is a compila* 
tion chiefly from Rees' Cyelopedifty the Wonders of Nature 
and Art, Morse's Qeography, &c. with very little original 
matter, furnished either by the observations or eorrespondenca 
of the compiler. Besides many emissions, which shew how 
little industrious he has been in collecting inlbrmation at home, 
he has overlooked many bridges in Europe, that as much de* 
serve a place in his history as many he has inserted. In the 
vieittity of Rome, the Fabrician, called Fonrhead— the Ces- 
tian, called now the St. Bartholomews — the Senatorian— the 
Lepidaa, near Ripa— ^the Triumphal— the Janiculaa, called 
also Ponte Sisto— 4he Milvian, and many others, some ef 
which are now remaining, would have furnished detaib in- 
teresting to antiquarians, as well as to artists. Yet these are 
not inserted. Neither has he collected all that the bold and 
hazardous enterprize of Chinese artists has erected ner eaa 
we perceive w4iy the bridge in Blenheim Park, which wee 
"xonstructed to embellish the pleasure grounds of the duke of 
Marlborough, should be mentioned, while those in Hyde 
Park, in the duke of Bedford's Park at Wobum Abbey, many 
iron bridges, and a very ancient and venerable bridge at 
Stratford upon Avon, and several others in England, an 
treated with neglect. Battersea, Chelsea, Kew, and Hampton 
^ Court Bridges, he merely mentions; the last he gives us % 
very correct representation of, and it << is a most beantifbl 
and picturesque structure." But all of them, and one, 
which we have had an opportunity of examining, at South- 
hampton, though built bf wood, are covered with gravel, lime- 
stone, or broken flints. This peculiarity of building bridges 
with gravel carriage-ways, instead of planks, Mr. Pope 
has not particularly noticed; though, if we may judge from 
a promising experiment now making in this vicinity, which 
we shall presently notice, we think our countrymen^ wfH be 
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indebtod to i( for a Tory simple uid econontieal ioiproTenieiil 
m the art of bridge building. 

As Mr. Pope has given us nothing by way of history which 
night not have been eompiied by any country schoolmaster^ 
we will give one instance of his carelessness, which is cer- 
tainly interefsting to those who like to trace the progrests of 
this very important art. Bow Bridge, over the river Lea, 
near London, was the first that was built in England with a 
stone areh. It was erected in the time of Henry I, through 
the influence of his qneen, Matilda, about 1140. 

^ This Matilda,'^ says Leland, who gives the particulars 
of its foundation, ^^ when she saw the forde to be dangerous 
to them that travelled by the old foord, over the river of 
Lae (for she herself had been well washed in the water,) 
eaused two stone bridges to /be builded, of the which, one 
was situated over Lue, at the head of the towne of Stratford, 
now oaUed Bow, because the bridge was arched like a bow, 
a rare piece of worke, for before that time the like had never 
hocQeeen in England. The other over the little brooke, 
oamasooly eaUed Chavelse Bridge. She made the king's 
highway of gravel between the i^fo bridges." 

Akhoogh the work before us is very defective as a << trea- 
.tiae," for so Mr. Pope chooses to name it, yet it eontains 
*ohoft aeeounts of a few bridges which will amuse the reader. 

In China there is a remarkable bridge, having but one 
.arch, huilt of white stone. 

It ** has obtiuned the name of the flying bridg^) from ita be- 
ing built over an extensive river, from one- mountain to emith- 
er, and consisting of one sii^gle arc, five hundred cubits, or sevr 
en hundred and fifxy feet high from the water, and four hun- 
dred cubits, or six hundred feet span. This immense arc is 
-temicircitlari the stones that form the archivoH are from 
seven to twelve feet in lengthube voussoirs are intradossed and 
,extrado8sed from a centre like untq the arches in Europe, and 
'the whole masonry of this bridge executed in a style that 
would do credit to the artificers of any country." p. 52. 

The celebrated bridge over the Rhine at SehaShansen was 
of such a singular construction^ if we may believe the whole of 
the common account of it, (which however, we confess, appears 
tb us as i^ell as to Mr. Pope nearly incredible,) and was bnilf 
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by sneh a hmable workman^ Ulrieh Gnibeiima», that we sliall 
veoture to insert an aeeouut of it. 

<< Several .stone bridges had been carried away by the ra« 
pidity of the torrent, when a carpenter of Appenzel offered to 
throw a wooden bridge of a single arc across the river, which 
is nearly four hundred feet wide. The magistrates, however, 
required that it should consist of two arcs, and that the middle 
pier of the bridge should be employed for that purpose; butai* 
though the architect was obliged to obey, he contrived to leave, 
it doubtful whether the biidge was supported by the middle 
pier, and whether it would not have been equally safe, if form- 
ed after his own plan. A man of the lightest weight felt it vi*- 
brate under him, though waggons heavily laden might pass 
over it without danger. Its mechanism, though simple, was 
most extraordinary, and afforded a striking proof of the abilitiea 
of the man who projected and executed it, without the least 
knowledge of mathematics, and, in fact, without the least pre^ 
tensions to literature. This curious bridge was finished in less 
tl^an three years, at the expense of four thousand pounds; but 
it was burnt by the French troops, when they evacuated Schaflf^ 
hausen, after being defeated by the Austrians, in the spring of 
seventeen hundred and ninety nine/' p. 68. 

The cast iron bridges, which have been erected in Kng« 
lavd within the fctst forty years, have opened an entirely new 
era in the art. Those at Coalbrook Dale, Wearmouthi 
Brydgewater, and Stanes are the most remarkable. Besides 
^hese, there are two at Bristol, and one at Bnildwas,* over 
the Severn; all of whieh Mr. Pope has described. Bridges of 
this kind are frequently made on a small scale fbr eanals, 
and in private grounds; and there are two beai^tifhl eonstruef 
^ions of this kin4 in the publie gardens at Bath, over ihp 
Kemiet and Avon eanaL The only east iron bridge on the 
continent, is the bridge of the Louvre, |it Paris, over the Seine, 
called also the Po|it des Arts. It is five hundred and sU* 
teen feet long, between the abatment^ aad rests apon eigkt 
piers. Mr. Pope has given a long aeeoant of this work, ex? 
traeted from the Bulletin des Science?. Our readers will 
proHbly be gratified with the foliowing deseriptioa of thp 
Wearmonth Bridge, as it is pii^eh (he Iftfgest that has ever 
been niade of e^t irqn.^ 

* This is the bridge, an account of a part of whose construction Dr. 
Paley introduces for the purpose of illusttltion in the eighth chapter pf 
his Natorsl Theolo|ye 
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^ The bridge ooiwisUof a single arci whose span is two him^ 
dred and thirty six ffcet; and as the spring^ng>-8tones at each 
aide project two feet* the whole opening is two hundred and 
forty feet. The arc is a segment of a circle of about four hun- 
dred and forty four feet diameter; its versed sine is thirty four 
feet* and the whole height from low water about one hundred 
feet) admitting vessels from two to three hundred tons burden 
to pass under, without striking their UASts. A series of one 
hundred and five blocks form a rib; and six of these ribs com* 
pose the breadth of the bridge. The spandrels>or the spaces 
between the arc and the road-way, are fiUed up by cast-iron cir» 
des, which touch the outer circumference of the arc, and at the 
same time support the road-way, thus gradually cUminishing 
from the abutments towards the centre of the bridge. There 
are also diagonal iron bars, which are laid on the tops of the 
ribSf and extended to the abutments, to keep the ribs from 
twisting. The superstructure is a strong frame of timber 
plankedover to support the carriage-road, which is composed 
of marl, lime-stone, and gravel, with a cement of tar and chalk 
immediately upon the planks to preserve t|^em. The whole 
width of tlie bridge is thirty two feet. The abutments are nuas* 
ses of almost solid masonry, twenty four feet in thickness, forty 
two in breadth at bottom, and thirty seven at top. The south 
pier is founded on the solid rock, and rises from about twenty 
two feet above the bed of the river. On the north side, the 
ground was not so favourable; so that it was necessary to carry 
the foundaUon ten feet below the bed. The weight of the iron 
in this extraordinary fabric amounts to two hundred and sixty 
tons;, forty six of these are malleable, and two hundred and 
fourteen cast. The entire expense for it was twenty seven 
thousand pounds.'* pp. 116, 117. 

Having thus' briefly notieed the historieal - part of Mr. 
Pope's book, we shall proceed to give a short aeeount of three 
dilTerent and important plans of bridges, which he has not 
mentioned. 

Of the first kind are the floating bridges, which are seen 
on the Salem, and Worcester tnmpikes. They are 
made by laying large stieks of timber upon the water, firom 
shore to shore; the bnoyancy of which is suffieient to support 
tibe weight of the planks and railings, together with the 
weight of any load that may ordinarily be carried over them. 
When first made, they sink only to small depths, bnt after a 
ftw years they absorb so maeh water, diat they settle so as 
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Co bring the planks on a lerel with the water. These are 
verf easU J made* The timbers will last a great many yearly 
and when they need repairs, or lose their bnoyaacy new piee<^ 
es ean in the most expeditious manner be snbstitated. Over 
ponds and sheets of water not liable to be mneh distarbed by 
enrrents, tides, or tempests, the utility of this plan is very 
ebrions. 

The second new and valuable improTeaettt in eenslnuit^ 
lag bridges in this eountry was introdueed by Mr. Craigie, fa 
1609. It is seen in the eanal bridge over Charles river, eon* 
necting Cambridge with Boston, between the Charles River^ 
and West Boston bridges. The piles and vnderwork aM 
similar to those bridges, only plaeed at a less distance, to 
give sufficient strength to the stringers, whieh lay npon the 
eaps, and support the carriage way, and foot walks. I n s t eaid 
of the carriages passing upon planks, as they do on <he other 
bridges in the vicinity, they move over a level, hard road. 
Upon the stringers was laid a flooring of comaten inch boardi^ 
over the whole length of the bridge. A composition of day, 
lime, and salt, in nearly equal parts, and mixed with water 
to a consistency that admitted its being vsed with a shovrf^ 
was then spread over the boards; next to this was a eoufse MT 
planks, four inches thick, with the same composition filing 
all the joints between them, and covering them to tht depth 
of one or two inches. A second flooring of boards was hU. 
npon this last stratom. Upon these boards elay was spreaA 
ilrom two to foar inches thidc, and above all, grwel to th^ 
depth of about eight inches was laid, and rolled with a very 
heavy roller^ thus fbrming a firm road over the whde length 
of the bridge. The foot walks on eaeh side are raised a littlo 
above the level of the road, and are planked. As this is tho 
first bridge of the kind, we beKeve, in this eountry, it wan 
eonsidered as an experiment merdyj and we can oongfatelai% 
the pnblie, that the sneeess of it, from a recent oiaminalma 
of the work, nMy bo considered no longer doabtftiL 

The third plan, which we think deservca a plaon hore^ in 
the one that Mr. Towns ooneoiTod, to supply the nddla arch 
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of Ando^er bridge, over the Merrimaek. That whieh had 
been carried away by a fresh was a framed arch. Mr« 
Towne was immediately employed to constraet another, whieh 
lie executed with no other materials than pine boards an inch 
thick. The arch was a segment of a large circle, the chord 
«f whieh was one hundred and ten feet. A pattern was form- 
ed ft*om a board, having the necessary curve, and about twelve 
inehes wide, and of such a length as could at least expense be 
€Ut from taoarte that are not very difficult to obtain on the 
Merrimack. One edge of the pattern was concave, for the 
under, and the other convex, for the upper surface of the 
areh, and each end was accurately sawed so as to correspond 
with a radius of the great circle by which the curve was 
drawn. By laying this pattern on the rough boards, one af- 
ter another, and marking out the form on each to which they 
were to be cut, the whole business of preparing them was 
Tery plain and expeditious. Having thus provided the board 
ares, ten or twelve of which were required to reach from one 
pier to the other, he proceeded to put up the arch in the fol- 
lowing manner. A single course of the boards was elevated 
to its place, having a firm stepping upon the middle of the in^ 
temal.edges of the piers, and supporting itself by lateral pressure 
upon the piers in the same manner that a stone or brick arch is 

• 

supported. When this course was raised, it formed the mid- 
dle series of perpendicular arcs, and from this, on each side, 
were successively nailed,* with good wrought naik, the other 
boards, breaking joints, until a sufficient number of them 
was added to give the proper width to the bridge. When 
thus finished, the arch was covered with a sheathing, upon 
whieh the planked road way, and «ide ratlings were construct- 
ed. 

This very ingenious and novel plan is applicable to many 
situations where framed bridges are generally built at much 
greater expense. Unfortunately the areh had not a fair triaL 
It fell, soon after it was erected, into the river and floated down 
the stream in one entire piece, except being a little fractured 
at the ends, and a well constructed afch of caipentry waa 
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shortly aflerwardg substituted in its stead. Mr. Towne suppos- 
ed that an unlueky oversight in commencing the work wa« 
the cause of its fall, as the piers did not seem to have gpven 
way in any part, nor was any defect or weakness discoyered 
in the arch after its descent. In building it, the first course, 
of arcs had its whole support by lateral pressure on the pier^ 
but as the two next courses were nailed to the middle ares, one 
on each side, these were partly supported by their eonnexioa 
with them, while the middle arcs, being mutually aided by the 
same connexion, lost part of their power of lateral pressurei 
and the whole three courses thus joined, produced aA effect 
upon the piers not unlike what would have been produced, 
if the arch had been cut out of one solid plank, three inches 
thick and one hundred and ten feet long. Each successive 
eourse of boards, being supported by nails, would have no lat- . 
eral pressure on the piers, and its weight would be distributed 
over the whole preceding arcs. By this operation, the weight 
and the consequential lateral thrust, would gradually increase 
at and near the first or middle eourse of boards, and when the 
whole were nailed up, the entire weight of the . compounded 
arch would press on the middle of the piers with greatest 
force, and the four external angles of the areh would con- 
tribute very little to its support For, supposing (he board 
ares or segments to be all put up in their places without nail* 
ing, they would have a lateral strain upon the piers on the 
common principles of a stone arch. But when the boards came 
to be all firmly combined by nails, the arch would have little 
lateral strain, but would rest with a perpendicular force, near- 
ly equal to its whole weight, upon the piers, like a straij^t 
•tick of timber. This is certainly a very natural way of ae- 
eounting for the accident. For, as Mr.Towne justly conelttd** 
edy the arch not having a continued, equal support along the 
edges of the piers upon which it stepped, but chiefly on the 
two centre points, it must either rock or vibrate so as to cause 
its being thrown from its exact balance, or by its accumulated 
weight on those points force the piers to yield suiBciently to 
let it slip down between them, Probably both eanses eon* 
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frlbuted to Uie faH^ Had the work been eommeneed from the 
ftldeB and coutinued to the centre, instead of beginning at the 
eentre and being carried to the sides, it would perhaps 
BOW be standing) and the value of this experiment might 
be fully estimated* 

Next to the historical part, Mr. Pope gives the description 
of his Patent Flying Pendent Lever Bridge^ with bills of tim« 
her, scantlings, and expenses for a bridge of any length from 
two hundred to two thousand four hundred feet, together with 
extracts from the. ingenious experiments of Bulfon, Muschen- 
broek, and others, to illustrate ^ the unerring principles on 
which his invention is founded." His whole description, how- 
ever, is so cut up and mangled by propositions, scholia, corol- 
laries, and notes, that it was with great difficulty, even with 
the assistance of the plates, that we cpuld obtain as satisfac- 
tory a comprehension of his plan in forty pages, as we presume 
we are able to give our readers in the compass of. two. To 
build a bridge of any length from two hundred to two tlw>u- 
sand feet, with no other points of support than the two abut- 
ments, and on no other mechanical principle than the lever, 
ia the problem which Mr. Pope imagines he has completely, 
solved; and every lover of the arts who does not discover and 
acknowledge the sorprising advantages of his bridge over, all 
others, he seems to consider an outlaw frdm the pleasures of 
science; and every principle of carpentry is set down as het-^ 
erodox that does not contribute its little aid to uphold his gi- 
gantic plap. ' 

His two first propositions discover so much profoui\dness of 
thought and clearness of reasoning, that \\jr will venture to 
extract them, as specimens of his powers of demonsration, and 
then proceed to give an abstract of his invention* The first 
relates to the name. He begins with — 

* « PROPOSITION «. 

<< The principles, shape, construction, and extent of this 
bridge differ wholly from all others before invented; and it 
may with propriety be termed, a Flyings Pendent Lever 
Bridge. 
. ^ SchoHumf^F'mtf because the arms of thi^ bridge ^uips: 
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friom the abutment on each side^ and extend over a liver or 
apeeef till they meet in the centre^ and form one aingle arci 
without ceiotrea, or support of aay kind> while building, save 
the abutments from which they spring. 

^ Secondly, they fly out and are suspended in the air. 
Thirdly, they hang or jut over. Fourthly, they are supported 
above the ground. 

<< Ab^r.— -These terms are to be understood, as chastely ap» 
plying only to this sort of bridge in particular, as it differs whol- 
ly from the ancient military flying bridges, which were con- 
structed of pontons, leather boats, beams, hollow casks, blown 
bladders, and the like, commonly called fiont volant^ or fions 
ductaritia** pp. 203, 204. 

Our readers being thus, we presume, satisfied tliM Mr* 
Pope has ^ven his bridge an appropriate name, the way^is ia 
eome measure cleared for—* 

« PROP. 2. 

<< Princifilca^ 1 St.— The principles of this bridge, as a whole, 
'are founded on the Lever, No. 1. 

<' SlcAo/Hcm.-— Each half bridge^ before it is united in the jcea^ 
tre, is to be considered one body; then the fulcrum or prop, if 
it were intended to move, would be between the weight, whic6 
IS the p.butment, and the power, which is the projecting arm of 
the half bridge. 

<< Coro/Vary.— Therefore the abutment, on all occauon^ 
must be of such weight as will be more than sufiicient to coun* 
terpoise the said projecting arm while building, and also all the 
men and materials employed in the erection of the same.*' p. 
904. 

From each side of the river, where a bridge upon this plan 
is to be raised, the two arms are to project and meet in the 
middle. The faee of the abutment becomes the fulcrum, the 
ahntment is the weight, and the weight of the arm with 
whatever load it may carry constitutes the power. So 
long as the weight of masonry in the abutment, therefore, 
■hall continue to overpower the influence of gravitation in the 
arm, which extends half way over the river, i|o long the bridge 
will be sustained. As oue solid stick of timber having the 
requisite size and length to form one arm of a bridge twelve 
hundred feet long is pretty difficult to procure even in Ainer* 
ieaa forestsi Mr. Pope proposes to form a eompound arm, by 
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eombiniag maay pieees of timber. Baeh arm eonsbf b rf ±«o 
ribs. Baeh rib is made up of foar kn^ttdinal levers, etm- 
pounded of many pieees of timber by means of searfing, and 
projeetini; one above the other from the abutment towards the 
middle of the river. These four levers are not parallel to eaeh 
other but form an angle, the upper one being about fourteen 
Ibet above the lower one at the abutment, and approaching 
to within about six feet of it at the middle point of the 
hridge, where they are eonneeted with the end of a nmilar 
arm from the opposite shore. The upper lever he ealls the 
^ cap ptate^^^ the lower one, the ^ archivolt raU^^ and the two 
intermediate ones, ^ horizmtal levers or iemgUudiiml tiee- 
ittes." As these fbur levers are plaeed in a vertieal plane, he 
unites and equalises their several forees by what he names the 
^ angular levers, or vonssoin." These are short stieks of 
timber bolted to the longitudinal beams on eaeh side of the 
rib, beginning at the abutment, and eontinued to the end of 
the arm. The first is fixfed at the faee of the abutment, whieh 
is made ineliAing, like the side of a pyramid, with an angle, of 
forty five degrees, and all the rest follow in close ord^r as 
they can be put, having their joinmg sides eut or tabled into 
eorrespoiiding notehes, or searib, so that they <^ support and 
inclose the longitudinal levers, by resting in eaeh other on 
their end grain tusks, eat out of the solid timber," This gives 
the angular levers an oblique, instead of a perpendicular posi-> 
tion, except at the middle of the bridge, where they are made 
in the shape of the voussoirs, or arch stones, at the crown of 
a stoijie bridge, the middle one being perpendicular* When a 
rib is thus formed, the longitudinal levers are all eoneealed 
from the sight by the voussoirs, and two ribs plaeed at such 
distance from each other as the width of the proposed bridge 
shall require, and connected by flooring timbers and joists, 
constitute one arm; and another, made in the same manner 
from the opposite abutment, completes the bridge. 

Having thus attempted to f^ve an intelligible aeeonnt of 
Mr. Pope's invention, we will now shew the process of build- 
ing the bridge. When the first pieces of the longitudinal levers 
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aie kt hito die abatmeiit, extaading maay feet Wdci avd i«« 
«w«d bf keys and oroes^ties in the intenud part of the maaoa- 
17, they projeet bat a little distftneefir^m the faee of the atoae 
work. The first Yoiusoira are then bolted on, and the rest 
feUow neeesBiYely^ one on eaeh side, of the, rib, to near the 
< end of ^kt pieees let into the abntmrat, when additional pieces 
of timber are united to the first by searfing) and the vonasoirs 
areeontinned: thus gradually extending the longitudinal levers 
a^ Che Youssoirs are one after another put in their plaees. 
All the work of ereeting this bridge is to be earned on from 
the upper surfitee of the frame, and the angular levers are let 
down to their proper position by the help of a eran€$ and a 
ladder hangs by the side^ on whieh the workmen deseend to , 
driv« the bolts. 

Should our readers have thus obtained a eorreet notion of 
Hr. Pope's plan, we have no doubt they will also readily per- 
eeive its numerous defects* A eombination of timbers dispos- 
ed in 'this manna* lor an arm one thousand feet long, having 
one end only seenred in the.abntraeat9 in open defianee of all 
the rules of earpeutry, is certainly a bold attempt upon the 
eredulHy of the age. Mr. Pope seems to imagine that by the 
intervention of the vonssoirsy the whole gravitating power of 
the arm wiU be referred or transmitted to the faee of the 
abutment, and that the zigzag line into which their uniting 
rides are eut will afford a support to their own weight. He 
has not suflleiently considered that the fulorum to each of 
these numerous levers is on the cap plate, which in ttuct is 
also the lever to which the power is applied^ and that its op- 
eration vrill be to press towards the abutment with a part 
of its power, and the other part will act in a perpendicular 
direction tending to bend or break the horizontal beams. The 
modification of these two strains will depend upon the distance 
from the abutment at whieh they Are applied. Near the &ce 
of it the lateral pressure will be the greatest, and the pressure 
downwards will be the least. At the extremity of the arm 
the popendieular force will neeessarily.be the most effeetnal, 
and the latcrel force will be distributed along the whole 
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length of the arm and become almost nothing towaiA fM 
abutment. This is true only as to the effect, fbr the same 
law of the lever applies at any point of the arm. For iii- 
gtanee, let an arm one thou^nd feet long be supposed to h€ 
erected. The middle roussuir is five hundred feet frota the 
abutment, and inelines forty five degrees. Now all the weight 
of that part of the arm beyond the voussoir is acting by the 
common principle, upon the angular lever having its ftilermn 
at the bolt which secures it to the cap plate. But it is also 
bolted to the archivolt rail and the two intermediate needles, 
and whatever tendency either of these four longitudinal levers 
may have to fall, must at the same time be common to ihk 
whole, and the fulcrum will descend with the rest. The pow- 
er of gravity will be divided. A part will be thrown olT to- 
ward the abutment, and a part niust have a direction down- 
wards. Near or at the face of the abotment the unelastie na- 
ture of the masonry will not permit the fulcrum of the flrA 
angular lever or vonssoir to descend^ at all, although the pro- 
portion of its lateral to its perpendicular force will be the 
same as at the middle voussoir. But at the middle voussoir, 
owing to the yielding and elastic nature of the frame between 
it and the abutment, the fulcrum with all the accompanying 
parts must sensibly settle, and the lateral force will be spent 
before its eftccts can ever reach the abutment. The same may 
be said of any other angular lever beyond it. 

It is evident that, whatever may be the force pperating at 
any given point through the whole length of the arm, the cap 
plate and archivolt rail are each suffering a strain at the abut- 
ment, equal to about half the whole gravitating power of the 
arm. Tliat which is exerted upon the foimer is drawing It 
out, and that which acts upon the latter crowds or compresses 
it against the abutment These two violent actions would re- 
semble what actually takes place in the superior and inferior 
fibres of a stick of wood when in the act of breaking. Tb6 
first are drawn asunder, and the last are crowded together, or 
a splinter flies off* by force of the compression. Suppose tffeu 
the whole arm of the bridge to be formed fk^om one solid pieea 



of timber^ tbe aetion of the force which would be employed to 
break it would be the greatest at the upper aod lower course 
of fibres. How immeDse the power of this lever bridge 
would be^ we shall leave to the imagination of the reader. 

Defeelive and unphilosophieal as we consider Mr. Pope^s 
i^hole theory to be, the execution of it, in any tolerable con-* 
formity to his principles, would baiBethe most ingenious efforts 
of human skill* The great number of scarfed joints in the 
longitudinal levers, the zigjcag line into which the voussoirs 
are cut, the weight of this extensive mass of oak timber, and 
the elasticity of the whole arm, will not only combine to open 
the joints in some places so as to weaken if not interrupt the 
Une of support near the abutment, but essentially change the 
form of the arm to a figure, having its superior and inferior 
lines formed into curves. The effects of these powerful causes 
would be seen in the crowding together of the voussoirs at 
their lower ends, and opening them at the top, and would con- 
tinue to become gradually .more observable as the work advanc- 
ed* By this inevitable defect in the practical execution of 
tl^ plan, the touching surfaces of the angular levers would be 
reduced, and the force of lateral pressure be confined to the 
points in contact at their lower extremities; and these spread- 
ing joints would become yawning receptacles for, the seeds of 
de^ay, long before the bridge eould be completed. 

As upon the construction and weight of the abutments the 
whole bridge must depend for its steady suspension over the 
riyer, the patentee has exercised his fancy in contriving how 
to render them useful, and turn to some profitable account the 
enormous expense of building them. He proposes in some 
eases that they should be made in the form of a pyramid— *in 
others a tower for each rib will answer, and generally the 
whole may, he thinks, be an extensive range of warehouses, the 
rents of which would in a great degree reimburse the expense; 
if indeed there; are adventurous merchants enough in any city 
tfi trust themselves, with all their wares and merchandize, to 
the portentous restlessness of this tremendous lever. 

la oommencing the abutments the same persecuting spirit 
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of inYention which ^tteiris Ur. POpe in his aerial svpentnie* 
tme still haunts him in the regions of mud. To sare expense, 
and secure the ibundations from all danger of spreading or 
sinking, when deep and soft strata render die work of the 
mason diffiealt, he proposes an entirely new plan, which we 
presume no woikman ever thought of before, and we are eon- 
fidMit no one will ever attempt to put In practice. His meth- 
od i% to make th» under surfhee of the fbundation concave in- 
stead of plane, so that, as he imagines, when the abutment has 
any tendency to settie, the yielding substance w31 be com- 
pressed within the hollow surlhce, and not forced out from 
under it in an horizontal direction, as << in the old delusive 
plan of building abutments and piere of bridges." ^ The con- 
cave arcs," he says, ^ suited to the under part of each abut- 
meat of the different bridges, will vary according to the de- 
fects evident in the foundation." ^ Some will be most suita- 
ble, if in the shape of a concave segment of a cirolc,"*— ^ oth- 
ers will be preferable in an elliptical form."-— << Others again 
will accomplish an equal security, by the under part of the 
abutment being in the form of a concave groined arc, suited 
to a stonepyramid,"— >^ And for an abutment in a spherical 
form, no shape is more appropriate to the grand object than a 
hollow cone." Now this b invention with a witness, and 
the youngest apprentice of ajs ordinary stonelayer might 
laugh while he hears Mr. Pope seriousfy describe this part of 
his ^ sublime plan." 

As to the style and literary merits of the book before us 
we can say nothing in its praise. Thero is throu^out 
the whole volume a vein of ill-humour, growing, we presume, 
out of the disappointment and chagrin, which Mr. Pope has 
experienced from the eoU reception which his plan has 
met with. On this occasion we should be inclined to sym- 
pathize with him, if he had not produced a prejudice against 
himself, both by the insnflEerahle vanity with which he hat 
brought his invention beforo. the public, and by the supereiU" 
ous, sneering romarks which he makes upon otilm' artists, and 
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the ilill more decisive tone in whieh he eendemofl almost all 
bridges ereeted npon any other plan. 

Sometimes he speaks of kis invention la the impertfaietft 
Terbla^ of . pnttng empiries, and is eontent wMi nothing 
short of <^ snblime plan," ^ the unerring prineij^es on whieh 
this invention is founded," << stupendous plan,"&e. His ^^re** 
marks " npon the history of bridges, abound with Ae ftilsinne 
homage his Yanity pays to his inventive powers. Comment- 
ing upon the singular bridge at Babylon, he says, « the brieks 
wherewith the are in question was built, we read, were of 
large dimensions, and, instead of the sorry stuff profanely 
ealled mortor or oement^ whieh our modem builders use in the 
present day," &e. the ancients had the skill to use bitumen 
or gltttinoos sUme to set their brieks in. Now we should like 
/to know what familiarity Mr. Pope ean pretend to have with 
antiquity, that will warrant him thus sdeeringly to reproaeh 
the modems. We do not think there is any propriety in call* 
ing our mortor and cement, whieh are probably fiill as dura« 
ble as any used by the ancients, sorry tMfy merely beeanse 
they do not happen to become so hard and impenetrable as 
the brieks and stone whieh are laid in themi nor ean we per-< 
eeite that there is ajiy pryhnity in calling' things by their 
right names* 

Sometimes be ridicules the SKSst simple, eo6nomieal, and 

useful straetures in the United Stites. The ibDowing ar0 

among his remarks npon Ceesar's bridge over the RhineN— 

*^ This kind of seaffolding in wator^ which by some in the 

preseiit day is prtofanely called bridge arehiteetme, is suppos-* 

ed to have been first iatrodneed by Julius Ceesar." Bnt <<th^ 

^ timbj^r piles or seaffsU polen of this, his formation " hein^ 

driven in an oblique instead of a perpendicular direction, it 

was sure to prove much stronger. As " a certain strength in 

these silly formed straetures is highly necessary to their ex- 

istence, and whieh strength is alone to be derived flrom the 

degrees of stmt or brace which the standards possess, we are 

led to conclude tibat there has been a great falling off in 

fhis sublivMi mode of bridge building." << However,'' says 

2i 
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Mr.Pope, ^ tike poUkPi||^ groatty to rcjoke," if th« defeets 
and deeay of this kind of bviUiAg be the aignal for the spee- 
dy abolition of such .hrfd^H in thia eonatry; and he then ex- 
pre«se9 hie ^ meet fenreat wisht" ^ that Um heantiftl rivers 
.nf Ajneiiea shall no longer he annoyed irith th^sse and other 
nnisanees." To give in one passage a fall specimen df the 
anther's nn%naliied eaeominnu upon his own bridge^ he ifans 
aloses his obserrationB npon cast iron bridgess*<-* 



<< It would be a waste of time and paper to descant fiirtbef 
on the various absurd modes of biidge-boilding, which emanate 
from the old system, where strength is mad^ lo depend solely 
DQ the lateral grain of dmb^r; and although many persona wil^ 
no doubt, deem it presumptuous in the author to make the as« 
sertion, yet he does confidently assert, and fears not he shall 
^ety soon be able to prove, that every other manner of bridge 
jnventf d before the present day, wtiether the w^rfcof a Vitev* 
vius or a Burvy is but chaff or dross comparatively with that of 
the author's invention. When prejudice and in&tuation can 
he overeotne, and a proper enconragement given to ingennxty 
and aoupd knowledge, the < baseless fiiibrics' which are every 
year thrown oveiv^ rather into^ our nversy wMl vanhh^ aad 
^ leave not a wreck behind.' ** p. 195. 

^ We shall now 4eave, for the present,'' says onr ▼^'y 
Hodest anther, ^ any farther remarks on the diflhrent biMgea 
described in this work; and proceed to the illnslratfen of a 
aioveimpoTtent invevlien Ifar* bridges, ihan has ever before 
been reeevM hi history.^ 

And' we also will soon leave Mr. Pope and his bridge, after 
passing to the/* Oonelnsion," where he has repeatedi in eight 
pag^ef riiyme, the wonderfol properties rf his inv^eDtion,and 
tfie mM and difeetioaa whiidi xMulheebaerved in its erection. 
He thas •opens his poeia, wfth the ne^ty and 
merit ef his invention. 

** Let the broad arc the spacious Hudson stride^ 
And span Columbia's rivers hs more wide; 
Convince the world America begins 
To fbster arts, the andent.work of lings. 
Stupendous plsn! which none beftre e'er fevnd, 
. T^et half snare should stsnd upon the ground* 
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Without support labile boildiiii^, or a rest; 

This csiised tiie theorist's ngt and sceptic's jest* 

Likie half a ndnbow rising on one shore, 
^ While its twin partner spans the semi o*er. 

And makes a perfect whole, that need not psrt, 
Till time has furnished us a nobler art** p« 381. 

Next we have the plaee in whldi this bridge nay be b«ilt, 
and its effeet upon riyer navigatioii. 

** One single ate, whate'er the span may be« 

Of river, lake, or swamp, or arm of sea* 

Is all it needs, so wond*rous is it plann'd. 

To fbrm a spacious bridge from land to land. 

The towering poles of navies in full sail 

May pass this arc in e*er so brisk a gale; 

And ships at anchor ride beneath the arm* 

Or moor to sheltered wharf, seouve irom harm; 

Thus nanrigaiticNi chastely is pieserved, , 

And sons of commerce lose not thdr reward." p» 96t. 

** The leeglh of butmentfs not, as men have tsld. 

So long to cat a city in two-fold| 

For rivers North and East may have a bridge. 

And streets called South and West may bound theSr ridge.** 

P-S8S. 

Here the aether probably aUiides to the ridieiik «m1 abuse 
wUeh the iU^atitfed wits and <«seepties" ef New-York 
have bestowed vpoa his plan. His abataieiits mmj be a— 

*' Consolidation of a mass of stone. 
Or towers erect, Uic those which China own; 
But best when butments form a group of stores. 
To house the treasure brought from distant shoross 
The rent they furnish pays the building's cost. 
Which in all other bridges must be lost*** p. 3S3. 

The inventive mind of the poet is net satisfied with the 
usual mode of doing any thing. He invents a << chain bar arc*' 
which has no traces of links; is eomposed of several detaehed 
pieees of iron; is wholly unlike a bar; and is bounded by 
straight lines instead of curved. He contrives a << lever 
erane," and proposes a new method of making what by pe- 
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etie lieenee he ealk mortar and cement, though a few pages 
before in pro«e he says it has been ^ profanely " called such 
}fy the nodems. 

** The morUr all is jg^und within a mill; 

The only labor is the hods to fill; ^ 

One hone and boy for twenty men provide 

With cement better made» more cbdap beude. p. 388b 

Next to this we are informed, that — 

'* The arms of bridge are built of stone or wood. 

But iron, cast, would furnish twice the good; 

Its extra beauty and its lesser weight 

Confound the pride and ignorance of the great.^ p. 283* 

Although Mr. Pope seems to be fully convinced that his 
bridge will be more durable than any other wooden structure 
hitherto invented, he admits, reluctantly however, that with 
all other human inventions his plan is exposed to the common 
attacks of time, and the decrepitude of old age. 

*< When Time, with hungry teeth, has wrought decay. 

Then what will sceptics be disposed to say? 

Why, * down the bridge must fall, without repaur. 

And all the author's pleadings will be air.* 

Not so, he*s better armed than you expect. 

For nought can bring to ruin but neglect; 

A mean's provided, which can never fail. 

To keep up strength* vhateVr the bridge msy ail; 

Each log of wood, where'er its station be. 

Is safely shifted for a sooiider tree. 

With greater ease removed than heretofore 

A piece could be repaired in an old floor. 

For lasting age this bridge wUl far exceed 

All others ever built; they rot with speed.^ p. 385b 



We suppose the speeimens we have given from Ifr. Pope's 
<* Conclusion " will have satisfied our readers. For ourselvea 
we set about as high a value on his inventive powers in po^- 
tr^ as in bridge building. 



ARTICLE 8. 

i. LetUr to ihe moderator of the JflBw Hampshift J^^ 

By Timothy* Boston, Watson & Bangs.. iSi2. ±2m: 

pp. 15. 
id. A Defence of truth and charaeter ogaiMst ecdegiadical tn« 

tolerance. Extracts ofeome lettere occasioned by proceed* 

ings of the Hoj4cinton JSlssociation, and of the JVW Hamp" 

shire Chneral Jissociaiion* Coneord, N. H. I, & W. R. 

Hill. 1812. 12mo, pp. 24. 
S. Hie Stranger^s Apology for the General JtssociaHonSf snp^ 

posed to have been written by EUas Monitor^ author of 

some anowfmous pMicationSy Sfc, Boston, W. Wells. 

1812. ISmo. pp. 28. ' * 

4. Ji ParaUCf occasioned by a late portentous phenomenon. By 

the FUsrim Good-Intent. Concord, N. H. I. & W. R. 

Hill. ' 1812. i2mo. pp. 24. 
9. A respectful Address to the trinttarian clergy , relating to 

their manner of treating opponents. By JVbuA Worcester. 

Boston, Bradford & Read. 1812. 12nio. pp. 00. 

jL HE work of Mr. Noah Worcester, whieh we noticed in our 
last number, his Bible News,* has not produced any direct 
answer that has come to our knowledge. It i» not to be in« 
ferred however, that it has not excited any notice or animad- j 
Tcrsion among the friends of the doctrine which it opposes. 
JThere are other modes of attack besides those of reasoning, 
and other ways of preventing the eiFeet of a book beside that 
of confuting its arguments. Its author is receiving some share 

* ICr. Worcester has published a second edition of his BiUe News, 
' (Boston, Bradford & Resd«) in which there are some omissions, and 
aome things added. Of the omissions^ the principal that we have no- 
ticed b the whole of the sevent{i Letter of the second Part Among 
varicms additiona there is a new and interesting letter of twen^ psges, 
*' on modem tiinitarian views of the Son of God, with the general disso- 
nance respecting three persons in one God.** John v. 7« itu in the 
first edition ekplained aa a part of scriptoret but Mr. Worcester has m 
tfie piesent shortened the letter relating to i^ having seen eiidenoa 
which fully satisfies him that it is a forgery. 
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of that censure, and obloqu j, and peneeutiouy which have in a 
greater or less degree always been the lot of those who have 
opposed any religious doctrine, whether true or false, what* 
ever may have been their motives, or the integrity of their 
character, or the foree of the arguments they have used« It is 
to this, that the pamphlets relate, which are the subject of our 
review. 

We do not think however that in our age, and especially 
in our country, there is much danger that the progress of ra- 
tional inquiry in regard to religious doctrines can be very es- 
•enftiaUy impeded, or its effects prevented, though they may 
be hindered. There are among us no religious establishments 
of any considerable importance, to give support to erroi^ to 
bribe men by their honors and emoluments into the defence 
of any theological propositiono as articles of belief, or into 
silence concerning them as articles of peace. The dvil 
power does not intrude itself to become the arbiter of theolo- 
gical disputes, and to iofiiet on the one party or the other ifl 
disftbiKties and punishments. Nor even if these mischiefi did 
exist, should we in oar age fear for the cause of rationftt re- 
ligion. The gradual progress of intellectual improvement, 
and of correct modes of reasoning will have its effect upon 
religion as well as upon every other subject. While philos- 
ophy and good sense are extending their bloodless victories 
in every direction, and are continually confirming the eviden- 
ces, and establishing the authority of Christianity; they will 
not leave us under the dominion of those absurdities and er- 
rors which have so long been connected with it. Since the 
great effort to free Christianity from its corruptions made at 
the refbrmation, and apon the prineijd>es then estaUished, 
they have in truth been graduaHy, and are now, we think, 
more rapidfy progressing. The light that has risen upon the 
world, cannot be driven backward in its course; and the por- 
tentous absurdities, the forms of gloom and terror that have 
haunted the darkness will disappear before it. 

But though we think that the timo will arrive^ when ou» 
dball be faf better uderstood by* tte gr^stbody df 
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CkristJMiy and fliall ISnr more effeetuaJHy prodnee its beaeS* 
^al e&eUy and when a decree of virtue aod kappiuet^ of 
wbick tht world ba« jf t afforded oo example will be tbe eoiu 
Me^uencc; yet tJii» will be perhaps long after we shall have 
passed away. The prospect is as yet distant and dim. There 
are v^ariovs eanses even in oar own eoontry whieh will imp 
pede the progress of knowledge and of moral improvement. 
There are various eaoses which will make mending strongly 
lo their religto^ys opintoiis, beside the troth and importanee of 
lhe» opinions^ When a man has longvalued himself^ not np' 
(sn his learning) his fairness, or lus habits of investigation, but 
upoa his baring reeeiired eeitain popular doctrines in the mosi 
aiihodoiL sense, it can hardly be expected, that he will readily 
five up the sources of his pride and seUnBomplaceney, de« 
feend from his elevatioi^ aad humble himself, to become a 
leamer, to become the dss^iplcf and to share the disgrace of 
one whom it is so much easier, and so much more in aeeord" 
iMne^ with his Jbrmer habits of miad for hjim to Ipok 4own up- 
0|i as an heretie. It yn still less to be hn^ed that he will 
ip tUs, if i^ fhould appear lo him that the sacrifice to be 
made is not merely <vt his reputation, bat of his worldly inter- 
e»tSf and that his eomCNrtable submstence depends upon lus 
own roeeptian, or upoa the general prevaienoe af the opin» 
ions whieh he has heretofore maiutaiaed. But the eaae may 
ha e^en more hopeless. The maa of whom we speak may 
have fo loqg disosed 1m reasoning powers^ that they ^re 
wittout vigor* He may have so little the habit of investiga- 
tfov, Aat he shisnks away from its labor on subjects the most 
inipartant; he may have relied so amch on the argument from < 
authority, that he is ineopivUe of feeling the force of any. 
otbei^ aad what in an active and healdiy mind would prodnca 
unhesitatiiig eonvietion, may affect him no more than he is ^ea* 
pable of affecting such a mind in return. There are many 
men in whom some or all of these canses powerfully operate^ 
and there are other men of foirer and of stronger minds, who 
yet seem to have a general dread of examinatiom and inquiry 
upon religious subjects, who are disposed at least to confiae 
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them withia eertidn liiiiitB» who seem to thiik that if they are 
Buffered to tnunsgress these liniis, there is no knowing wheel 
mischief they may eSeet, or what destraetiott they may per- 
petrate* There are men, who, before trusting themselves to 
the gnidanee of their reason in matters of religion, are dis- 
posed to stipulate that they shall not be led beyond a effirtais 
distance from prevailing opinions. All th^ eaa, Ibr the 
most part, bring themsdves to, is to reeeiye the popular doe- 
trines in their least offensive form. They must use the Ista- 
guage of orthodoxy, though they are willing to explain it as 
eonsistently as they ean with what, if there were no biasi 
upon their minds, they would betieve to be the trnili. They 
have that dread of isnovation and departore from aoiliioritf ^ 
whieh to a certoin degree is so uaeftil, but whidi makes them 
regard with.more uneasiness and dislike saehas nrnintain sew 
truths, however important, than sueh as remain content witk 
established error. 

Bat there are other causes, beside what we have men* 
tioned, that may produee an improper though an exMs4ble 
prejudice in favor of certain doctrines. In the minds of many- 
they acquire an importance and a sanctity of which/ they' asn 
entirely unworthy, by connecting themselves in strong assoei^ 
ation with all their 'religious habits, sentiments, and Ibdingsi* 
It has from this cause been too common for the best of men t» 
identify dieir opinions with religion itself, and to eotasider an 
her enemies all who have opposed their belief. Bventueha 
man as Watts was obliged to inv^e the aid of charity to find 
Locke* in heaven, and only ventured to place him there, and 
not to assign to the regions of eternal wretchedness, because he 
concluded from some passages in one of hia commentaries^ 
^ that he was no 8ocinian." Bimilar instances might easily 
be produced; and humiliating as they are to us as men and as 
Christians, they teach a lesson of no small importance to be 
learnt, and to be remembered; they teaeh us that bigotry may 
exist in unnatural union with an amiable temper and' an en- 
lightoned uuderstonding. Prom men in whose minds thia 

* See the poem of Watts on his deaths with the note. 
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vskm eiists we may meet with a Idad of oppotitiaii| whieh, 
thoni^ IB itself anwarimntable, avght aot to make n« forget ' 
(hat tliej are %&X eatitied, to something more than ehafitfy to 
rcspeet* * 

Whether those who are engaged in maintaining what w6 ' 
consider the eanse of nneormptedCluristianity do for the most 
remember what is dbe totheir^tponents^ whether they eoHtinne 
to merit Ike high praise whieh a hondred years ago was given 
to theb predecessors by Tillotson, who said ^ that generally 
they were a pattern of. the fair way of dispnting, and of de- 
bating matters of religion without heat, and nnseemly reiee*' 
tions apon their adversaries,'** it may not become us to deter* 
mine. Wo do not think howBTor that the writings of Mr. 
Noah Woreester, or of his brother, wiildetraet from this 
praise, or ttat any one will ind nraeh to eeasure in die tem« 
per whieh they have manifested in the sort of eontroversy, if 
we may give it that name, in whieh they are engaged'. To* 
this eotttroversy all the pamphlets before us, as we have men« 
tioried^ directly or indirectly relate, it appears . from them, 
that the opposers of these gentlemen have manifested an aver- 
sion to their opinions, <^not only in an individnaP but in an as« 
soeiale eapaeity." In August I8ii the Hopkinton Assoeia^ 
tion^ a body, of whieh^ however respectable, most of oar read« 
ers probably never heard belbre, and will never hear again, 
met at Dunharton) and taking into consideration the dangers 
of the ehareh, and the importance of their aiAority in Ikvof 
of ihe trath, passed the fUlowing 



'' Copy of a vote passed at Dunbarionj August 1811. 

<< The Hopkinton Association having seen and read a pub* 
ligation entitled < Bible News,' another entitled ^ An Impartial 
Ret low of Testimonies," 8cc. by Rev. Noah Worcester, and 
sevo^ atbsr publications by Bcv. Thomas Worcester all going 
tp disprove the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, as held ^by thii 
g^eat Reformers, by our pious forefathers, by the orthodox 
churches of the Christian world at the present day, and in the 
oiiinion of this Asoociation hXkf supported by So scriptures of 

* In the second of hb aermons from John u 14 '' concemin; the di- 
vinity of our blessed Sariour>'* 
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truth; and feeling it our duty, not only in an individual, but in 
■n associate capacity, to bear testimony agunst all error, and 
especially against so material an error as a denial of the self- 
existence of our Lord Jesus Chrkt, and of the Holy Ghost; 
therefore Voted, That the doctrine contained in the above- 
named publications is in our opinion a departure from the pure 
faith of the church of Christ: tends to strenf^then the enemies^ 
and thereby greatly to injure the cause of Zion. Voted unan^ 
jimously. 

« ETJHAN SMITH, Moderator pro tem." 

The passing this Tote was only a prelude to another trans- 
aetion of more importance that was about to take plaee. In 
the next month, at the same plaee, there was a- meeting of 
another body, till lately unknown in onr ehurches,theGieneral 
Association of New«Haoipskire» together with delegates from 
the associations of Conneetieut and Massaehosetts, from the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, aud from the 
GK^neral Convention of Tennont TJiey likewise took into 
eoneideraAioB the state of the times; and their min^i were full 
of alarm, and trouble, and aseai at the eontemplation. It was 
in their opinion ^^ a time of abounding iniquity," << a time of 
heresy," ^< a time of trial," < errors^ and ^damnable hereM9* 
were disseminating^ and men with cumii$ig crt^iness lying in 
waU to ifeosive, They aeeordingly publislied an address on 
the subject of the Trinity, full, aeeordiag to Mr. Thomas 
Worcester, of solemn and afieetionate words, and of bitter and 
eentorions implieatimis; bat whieh, in our opini<mf is the mo#t 
extraordinary and the most entertakiing performance in de* 
fence of the doctrine that we reeolleet to have seen for some 
time.* After stating the alarming circumstances of the times, 
as just mentioned, tl^e general association prooeeds thus:— 

<< There is one doctrine, dear brethren, to which we wouldf 
at this time, affectionately invite your humble and prayerful at- 
tention. It is a doctrine, which lies at the foundation of your 
profession, your practice, and your hopes, as believers; a doc« 
trine, which st^ps the gospel, with its highest excellence; for 
it gives the most exalted view of tho bounillMi perfeoiioii and 

* It is published in the Panoplist for November 3811, and there re^ 
commended to the ' diligent perussd ' of the readers of tiist work. ' 
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idl-sufficiency of God; a doctrine} which the marvellmis work of 
redemption peculiarly illustrates. This is the doctrine of the 



XaiNITY.** 



! 



The remainder of the address is principally employed m 
magnifying this dpctrinej in stating how it is to be considered 
so as to obviate objections and difficulties; in warning men 
against the sin and danger of too curious attempts to explaiu 
or understand it, against ^ prying into those things which 
God has not reyealed;" in making some assertions in whose 
support various passages of scripture are referred to; and in 
repeatedly stating the only argamcnt which is enlarged upon, V 
that arising from the form of baptism. We will give a few 
extracts. 

^ But, dear brethren, what would become of the g;reat 
Jouiidation of your hope, if the doctrine of the Trinity be ex- 
ploded? Does not your salvation jointly depend on the Father, 
•on the Sou, and on the Holy Ghost?** 

* • » • • 

^ As a pious writer observes, < Take away the docttiBe of 
Ihe Trinity^ aiid you sap the foundation of all that I liave, as a 
believer, and all that I hope for, as an heir of salvation.* Let 
this be done, and you would have no Dh/ine Redeemer, nor 
DMne Sanctifier.** 

^ • « a . • • 

^ You 'will readily acknowledge, dear brethren, in view of 
what we have suggested, that the doctrine of the Trinity is not 
a doctrine of mere speculation, but of great practical use. To 
' the humble believer, it is all in all. It is interwoven 
with every important doctrine, and promise, ^nd poecept 
of the gospel. ^ Like the key stone of an arch,' it is ^ essential 
,to the support * of the whole system of evangelical truth, and 
* of evangelical piety.* How then can the believer Kve without 
it? It is his life. What is the gospel without it, but a dead lot* 
ter? Take from the believer this doctrine, and you take away 
his GOD, his SAVIOUR, his COMFORTER l» 

^ We freely acknowledge,** the next paragraph .begins, 
^ and we wish it ever to be remembered, that this doctrine is 
incomprehensible.** 

That there is a God of infinite ^power,^ho8e goodness 
^res for all, and wlu>se wisdom provides for all, are, it aeenis, 
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. Value.. To tkem die universe would W dark and eonrfortless 
witk Qwij wkth «• 0«ing at the head of it. AH tbeir joy, and 
liope, and eonsolatioA is gooey if there be noi Aome iuooiojM'e- 
hensible triple division of his nature. 

In Answer to the address and vote which we have men- 
tionedy appeared the ^ Letter to the moderator of the Xew 
Hainpsliire association," and the pamphlet entitled ^ Defence 

' of Truth and Character,'' &c. The extracts of letters in the 
1 latter are principally aigoed by Mr* Thomas AVore ester, and 

we suppose there is no impropriety in attributing the whole of 
both pamphlets to him. In these he speaks, among other 
things, of the bad tendency of determining controverted qnes- 
tions not by argument, hut by tlie votes and results of eouueiU 

' and associations; he corittods that the opinions of bimseif and 
his brother are th^ same with those of the early Fathers, and 
their laagoage at least ihA same with that qI Calvinj and 
produces some referenees and extraets on these sobjeets worth 
attention. He tnainfains likewise that these opinions are ia 
&et those of the great body of common Christians professedly 
.trimtarians, who generally consider the Son as a distinct be- 
ing from the Father, whatever form of words they may ba 
brought to assent to, or consider as of importance. He intro- 
duces some arguments, and proposes some questions' in defence 

^ f f these opinians; and he complains of the sectarian and Ae« 
feUcal. S{urit of the ^ address.' 

In the address the foAowing argument is used. Tt is said— 

M You have not been baptized into the Tuune9 of distinct add 

' separate Beings or Subsistences: but you have been baptised 

into the nameo{ the Father) and of the Son, and of the Holy 

:6host» implying that these three are one. Hence the docitritoe 

•f three Persons in one Cod, belongs to the very essence 'of 

your baptism.** 

This is not the only passage in the address in v^hich this 

argument is ntged. We quote it rather as a speeinRn of the 

flegleet of the most eommon analogies even of our 'own ktn^ 

' l^age^ whiefa haa^reMiied in the iaterprelatiop pi iorif tore, 

than fbr any atiber pnrpaeeb ' t^ . : • 
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^«-Wh«t is raorecommon)** askis Mr. Worcester in replfj 
*^ than such elliptical sentences as the haptislng text? We 
epeak of the presence of God, and of Angels^ and of men* cer« 
tamly not meaning that they are not ' eepar^u beings^* but 
meaning the firettnce of Gody tlie fireacnce of Angelsy and the 
fire^cnce of men. " Suppose we should read of bapu2ing * inio 
the name* of Peter, and of James, and of John, would the lan» 
guage be improper? Or would it import that Peter^ J^nies* and 
Jdhn were not ^ ieparatt bdngt^* or suppose we should read of 
baptizing ^ into the name' of the < three which bear witness on 
earthy the Spirit, the water, and the blood,'* where would be the 
Impropriety of the language? And would it any more etident- 
ly tiq>ress ^ separate sobsistences,* Uiaa the baptizing phraseol* 

^y? Elijah said to the false prophets, ^ Cull ye on the namt of 
yout gods/ Must we understand that those < gods many^ were 
not * separate subsistences,'because of the singular word nam^ in 
the sentence? Coneeming the sonsofJosephf Israel said^^kimy 

.fikbie be laamed upon tbem^ and the itame of my fethera Abra* 
ham and Isaac' Now, Sir, why does not the ^ single name' in 
this case ^ as much prove that Abraham and Isaac were not 
^ sepahite M^ings,' as the same is proved cone eming God and 

' Ma Soil, by the < sioffle name* in the baptbiag text?" 

We next notiee the pamphlet entitled a ^ Parable," &e. 
This parable supposes that after Calvin had separated from 
the chareh of llame, a meeting of a General Assoeiation was 
held, at whieh a pathetic address was formed for the purpose 
of exeiting alarm, and putting people on their guard against 
that heretic. Prom this address, of which the irony, and the 
vein of powerful reasoning eoneealed under it would not have 
been uttworthy of Swift, we give the following extracts. 

^ * There is one doctrii>e, dear brethren, to which we would* 
atxthis time, affectionately innte your humble and prayerful at« 
tention. It is a doctrine which lies at the very foundation 
of your professicm, your practice, and your hopes as be* 
Hevers; a doctrine which stamps the gospel irftb its highest ' 
excellence; a doctrine which the work of redemption peculiar- 
ly tiiustnites. This is the doctrine of .TVatmudgtantiatim. 

*^ ^ Into this doctrine you have been expressly initiated by 
your' prfrtikiDg of the Lovd's sapper. In the very words of 
the mlitaitloD ClHWt said of the.breadt * Take, eat, ihis is my 
body J and of the wine, this t« my blood of the New Testament 
^bich is shed for many/ .^ Henc^ the doctrine of Transub* 
•tantiatton * b^otiga to tte vety eas e n ce of the Lord'a sapper. 
^Ani we xencoive d»t 7011 caa no morereaounc^ this doctrine, 
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lihan ycm can ivnoaiice* the Lovd^B supper; ' aod, GoovequettUy, 
your Chrhttao professbn.— 'You solemnly recoguize this doc- 
trine when you piously Attend the administration of '^ this ordi- 
nance. 

" ^ In every such transactkm you declare either explicitly 01* 
implicitif your belief in * TranauS^tamiaticfn. 

*^ ^ Hence the very form of the Lord's supper must be 
cbangedy or you must turn away fitmi ilie administration of ity 
before yiHi can conasieiuly deny the doctrine of 2Va]««uAf<an- 
Hatiwt. 

^ Hear further the solemn language of Christ, < lam the 
hrtad of lift. If any man eat of this Sntad he shall never die; 
imd the^rracf which I will give is myjle^h^ which I will give 
for the life of the world.' The Jews seemed to doubt the truth 
of the doctrine.' ^ Then Jesus said unto tbemi Except ye eat 
thtjle^ and drink the blood of tlie Son of maOy ye have j>o lifo 
in ytm. Wboso eatith my JU^h and driuketh my blood hath 
etenial life^ and I will raise him up at the last day. Formy^ 
^e8h is meat indcedy and my blood is drink indeed* He that eat- 
ethmyy7e«AaDddrinketh my bloody dwelleth in me^ and I in 
him. As the living Father hath sent me and I live by tb§ Fa- 
ther, so he that eateth me shall live by me.' 

<< *• Here, dear brethren! is the foundation of your hope. 
Bnt this foundation would be <1estroyed if this doctrine be re^ 
nounced. As a pious writer observes, take away the doctrine 
of Transubstanuation, ^ and you sap the foundation of all I 
have as a believer, and all I hope for as an heir of salvation. 
Let this be done and you would h'4ve no Divine Redeemer, nor 
* IHvine Sanctifier. For ' the body and blood of ^ Christ would 
Jbe degraded to ' mere symbolical bread and vnne/* pp. 3, 4, S* 

• * i» • • 

** * You Will readily acknowledge, dear brethren, in view of 
what we have suggested, that the doctrine of* Transubstantia- 
tion ^ is not a doctrine of mere speculation, but a doctrine of 
great practical use. To the humble l)elicver it is all in all. It 
is interwoven with every important doctrine and precept of the 
gospel. Like the key-stone of an arch, it is essential to the sup* 
port of the whole system of evangelical truth, and of evangelic- 
al pietv. How then can the believer live without it. It is his 
life. What is the gospel without it but a dead letter? Take 
away from the ^believer this doctrine, and you take away Ids 
God, bis Saviour, his ComtohteiiI* For, as we have sfaowny 
'Christ says, Except ye eat tHisJlith and drink the Mood of the 
Son of man, ye have no iffew yon. For my Jhtih is meta in^ 
deed and mt/ blood is driyik indeed, 

m' 

M ' We freely acknowledge, ahd we wish it to be ever re- 
membered, that this doctrine is incomprehehsible. But we are 
confident tliat it is'no more so than the etetna^ self*cxitteitce 
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of God* And we cdnoeive, that men miiy as weH deny that 
God is self«exMtent and from everlasting^, as deny that' the bread 
and wne in the Lord's supper ai'e the real body and blood of 
Christ. 

<< < Let no man^ thereforet shake ymir faith in this doctrina 
by saying) it is too mysterious to be believed. Ue that will 
believe no mystery xnust be a unirersal sceptic. For what 
doctrine of the Bible, or even of natural religion, is void of 
mystery? What a mystery is man^ Who can comprehend tbe^ 
union of his soul and body, or how his spirit aets on matter, so 
that a thought of the mind can pvoduce instant motion in his 
body? While these things are beyond our comprehension, we 
may easily acquire all the knowledge of them which is necessaf 
ly for the purposes of life. So^wbile we cannot comprsfaendl 
hovf* bread and wine are the real body Uid blood of Christ, < we 
may obtain all the knowledge of tlie subject which is needful 
for the purposes of piety, and of our eternal salvation.'" pp* 

• • » . • ^ » 

k<< But while we are unable 4o comprehead the mode of 
TraAsubstantiation,<we may obviate objections, by saying, thai' 
the elements are not body and blood * in the same respect that 
they are * bread and wine. They are breud and wine < in one 
sespect, but' body and blood < in another.' They are bread and . 
wine ^ in eubetancc^ but* body and blood * in epaence, . This is 
indeed a great mystery ; but no man hath yet shown that it is a 
contracKction. We as strongly maintain as our opponents^ 
that,' aa to eubefanee, the elements are really bread and wine. 
< But at the same time we as fully believe that' the bread and 
wine are transubstantiated into the < essence ' of the body and 
blood of Christ* ^ This our belief rests entirely on the word of 
of bim wha is most intimately acquainted with his own nature 
and cannol lie. Our belief has an unshaken foundation iti the 
divine form .of * the Lord's supper. * By this form we learn 
tliat the Lord ' said, Thiw f> my body^ and Thu is my blood, 
^ Bat they are' body and blood ' in a fieculiar and exalted sense. 
Let us then not be wbe above that which is written ; but let us 
humbly receive, as truth, what God has revealed. 

^^ ^ Objections may be further obviated by considering that 
the names ' body and blood ' are not intended to describe the 
manner in which they subnaiy but the manner in which tliey 
ad; not what they are in themaelvee^ but what they are to us* 

^ < Let all these things, dear brethren, be duly considered in 
connexion with the passages we have quoted, l^ld we believe 
that you will find the whole of what is revealed concerning ' 
Tranaubfitantiation * to be perfectly consistQnt and harmonious.' " 

pp. y» 8. 
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wise^ as would be concln<led fW>ni the title-pag^y ironieal^and 
u written with no inferior powers of humor^ ridieole, and 



We eome now to the most important of the pamphlets un- 
der review, Mr. Noah Worcester's Address to the Trinitarian 
Clergy, which is written with great moderation, and good 
tense. Many of the arguments urged against the conduct 
and opinions of his opponents are striking and forcible. There 
is throughout the address a spirit of Catholicism, and a free- 
dom from aU bittamess and ill-temper, which, considering the 
circumstances that he has been placed in, are particularly 
honorable to its author. Among the sources of satisfaction 
which he has found, he mentions the approbation of his opin- 
ions by the late Dr. Eckley of Boston, and gives scTcral ex- 
tracts of letters from that gentleman, in which he strongly ex- 

• 

presses his dislike of the common triaitarian doctrine, and 
deetares that his own belief, respecting the person of Christy 
had long been << very similar" to what Mr. Worcester has 
adopted* Our 'limits will not permit ns to notice more 
than a few other passages in this Address, especially as we 
suppose it is already in the hands of many of our readers. 
Respecting the argument from authority Mr. Worcester ob- 
ienres:—- 

<* No one thing has more weight on the minds of many peo- 
ple in hyoT of the doctrine than this; that for so many ages it 
has been admitted as the orthodox faith. But only admit, that 
in every age since the doctrine was formed it has been a fier^ 
iiouBf as it now x«, for a man to inquire and to publish the fruits 
of his inquiries: will not this fully account for the long contin* 
uance of the doctrine in the church? If the sfiirit which hat 
prevailed since my sentiments were first published« has been 
the previdling spirit of Trinitarians since the year 381, it can 
be no mystery that the doctrine has been so long admitted/' 
p. IS. 

In another place he says— 

^ Before I publisbed any thing on the subject of the Trinity, 
a learned, ingenious, and pious friend, having heard that I had 
engaged in the inquiry, felt great concern about the issue; he 
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kindlf cautioned me Against tpeculatiiig nUioh on the subject} 
and to enforce his caution mentioned, that most of the men ^ 
great talents^ who had allowed themselves in speculations of 
tilis kind^ had finally given up the great ^Jknddmentai doctrine.* 
This I have mentioned to illustrate the /ear and terror with 
which even fiious and learned men look at any thing which re- ** 
lates to an inquiry into the truth of the popular doctrine. But| 
In my opinion, the yery reason he kindly gave against pursuing 
my inquiries shcmid be conudered as a reason for inquiry. If 
most anen oi great talent s^ who have allowed themselves to ex* 
amine, have seen reason to g\ve up the doctrine, we may pretty 
naturally infer a probability, that those men o£ great talents who 
Aave not giren up the doctrinei have n^ected a thorough exam- 
ination;, and that this neglect ia the real reason, why they^ alsoy 
have not renounced it as well as those who liave examined. 
Those who have examined thoroughly, are likely to be in the 
best situation to judges and, in orctiiiary cases, a man*s possess- 
ing.' great talents ' is not a very weighty reason why the result 
of his inquiries should be disregarded.*' pp. 38, 39, 

tSpeakhig of the reformers he asks — 

^* Were not these formidable arguments or objootiona urg- 
ed against them, viz. That all or nearly all the /uoua men^ and 
homed mtnisterti for a long time had, and did then, admit the 
opinions from whieh they dissented* If I ought to esteem 
such arguments as of gremt vmight^ were not the reformera 
blaraeable for treating them with soxlittle regard}^* p* 19. 

In addition to what we haye qooied we will give only the 
eoneluding paragraph of the address* 

<< But sometimes conscience whispers to me thus, * If you 
oan entertain a favorable opinion of men who believe doctrines 
which appear to you so contrary to the Bible, as that the self- 
existent holy ONE is three distinct fiersonMy and the Son who 
was sent and the God who sent him the same individual Being; 
and dot only so, but entertain a firinci/ile qf conduct which ap- 
pears to you so repugnant to the nature qf humility void tht/eel" 
i^g9 o/binevolence; ye^while,on this very principle, they have 
done things which hav?tended to the utter ruin of your owp 
character as a minister, who is to be excluded from your charity 
on the ground of mere error in sentiment?^ To this demand of 
conscience, I have to answer, in the Tulgar style, * JdonU knovtf 
I find I need some acquaintance with the general disfiosition and 
conductor men, before I can properly estimate ihtlx moral char* 
actiTBj'^l feel happy in the thought that I had acguahttanee with 
many pf you, before ^fell under your displeasure. From thb 

9S 
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circumstance I am led to apprehend, that if I had more ac- 
quaintance with men who differ from us both, I should find still 
more sources of joy. The more good fieoftle I find in the 
m^orld, the more numerous are the sources of my OMm comfort* 
While I entertain the {^easing hope of enjoying your fellow- 
ship in a better world, I am also comforted with the belief that 
many others of different denominations, whose piety may have 
been buried from our tiew, by our own prepossessions, will also 
unite with us in ascriptions of praise to.God and the Lamb for- 
ever and ever." p. 45. 

This is admirable! ani we hope these sentiments will ex- 
tend themseives among those elasses of Christians with whom 
tlifey have hitherto not generally prevailed. Unity of opinion 
even in the truth, if it were possible, would be of far less im- 
portance than the prevalence of the conviction, that unity of 
opinion is not necessary to Christians' regarding each other 
with friendship and esteem. One of the purposes for which 
God in his wisdom has permitted error and diversity of belief 
to exist among us, seems to have been the exercise of our char- 
ity; and this purpose it is to he hoped we shall more and more 
regard. From our eharity no man should be excluded by 
opinions, however erroneous; though we have little doubt that 
this assertion may at first sight appear loose and latitudina- 
rian to some who are very apt to forget, that we are taught 
to imitate- the elample of Him who maketh hi9 sun to shine 
on the evil, and on the good. But we go furthei^ mere error 
of opinion eonsidered by itself is in no case a sufficient gFoand 
to exclude any man from our esteem and friendship. These 
ought to have reference not to his opinions, but to his prac- 
tice. To our esteem and friendship a man of piety and vir- 
tne is entitled, whatever may be his belief. He is the more 
entitled, if there be in fact any thing in his belief unfriendly 
to the character he has acquired, and if he has had to contend 
widi this difficulty in addition to those which are common to 
us all. We shall be judged hereafter not by our opportuni- 
ties for collecting information, nor by our power of estimating 
arguments and drawing conclusions, but by the affections we 
have cultivated, and the virtues we have exercised. By these 
there&re ooght the judgment of good men to be regulated 
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liere. But be must be ignorant of faets and of buman nature 
wbo will maintain tbat men in tbe very first rank of mond 
excellence bare not beld opposite opinions upon subjects 
of great importance. Nay^ tbere is so mucb peculiarity 
in different constitutions of mind, and tbere are so many 
eorrectives provided by i)ature against tbe consequences of 
erroneous opinions; tbat tbe belief wbieh may appear to us^ 
aud would really be to us, destructive or pernicious, may be 
received ^ by anotber witbont injury. Tbere are many wbo 
think tbat tbe doctrine of philosophical necessity, for instance, 
•r the doctrines of man's inability and of irresistible grace Are 
adapted to lead to consequences the most adverse to religion 
and morality. We are not disposed to deny that it is so; but 
we ai*e as little disposed to allow tbat these doetrines have 
not been held by men who teh none of these consequences. 
We hear of those who are condemned and disliked for their 
opinions, and of whom it is at tbe same time allowed that 
their characters are in other respects irreproachable. It is 
like neglecting or cutting down a tree whose fruit is good and 
whose branches are flourishing, because we have judged unfa- 
vorably of the ; soil in which it grew. It cannot be too often 
repeated that our esteem of men ought to be regulated not by 
their opinions, but by the manner in which they perform their 
duties to God and man; and that these have been equally well 
performed by men whose views of Christianity were very dif- 
ferent fhim each other. 

But we shall be accused of being indifferent to all modes 
of belief, and of considering one form of religion as not pref- 
erable to another. In all the great parties into which Chris- 
tians have been divided, we have no doubt that men of more 
than eommoii excellence may be found; hot it by no means 
IdUows, that we think the principles of these different parties 
all equally adapted to produce spcb characters, or likely tp 
he equally benefieial in their general iiiflnence. This is not 
our opinion. We are not thus indifferent We h&ve a very 
f trong, and what we think a very rational conviction^ that it 
U ^ immense importance to t|ie happiness of miuikind tbl(t 
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the truths of Christianity should generally preyatly and searee- 
ly of less importanee that what we consider its gross eorrup- 
tions should be done away. *But in our endeavours, sueh as 
they are, to effect these purposes, whatever saeriuces we may 
be willing to make, there is one which we are not, that of the 
temper of GhristianSr 

For ourselves we believe that a liberal and eatholie spirit 
is increasing in our country. There are not many, though 
there are some, who with Mr. Noah Worcester and his broth-* 
er have any claim to the praise of confessors. We now and 
then however jneet with some striking instance of a eon* 
traiy temper, and beside those of which we have been speaJ^<» 
ing, one of the most remarkable we have lately noticed has 
occurred in the doings of a Consociation in Connecticut^ con-^ 
Tened in December, 18il, by which the cotinexion between 
the Rev. Bbenezer Porter and his church was dissolved: that 
gentleman having been chosen a professor of the Andover In- 
stitution. Their reasons for dissolving this connexion they 
thought proper to state in writing, and this statement has 
been published.* After mentioning the motives that might 
make them wish the continuan<;e of Mr. Porter with his peo« 
pie, they begin their account of the reasons which induced 
them to determine on his dismission in the following man- 
iier:-» 

^ On the other hand, we were led \o conuder the danger 
which threatens the churches from bold and impious heresies^ 
existing in various parts of our land, and patronized by men of 
great learning, talents, and wealth, and eager to disseminate 
their corrupt opinions; heresies, as pernicious to purity of 
morals and the welfare of civil society, as they are disastrous to 
the interesU of religion and the eternal welfare of the soul." 

For ourselves, we confess that we do not look for much 
eifeet fi*om these denunciations. We are afraid^ that the men 
of great learning and talents above referred to will not be de- 
terred from their work of wickedness by the lamentations, the 
fears, and the reproaches of the South Consociation of Hat- 
field county, in Connecticut. We are ^raid thai they will 

* la the Fanoplist for April, 1813. 
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go OB to teae k < the bold and impioiiB heri^iy' of tlie unitjr of 
.God Id the most striet and proper senses that ihej will con- 
linae to lead men into the < damnable error,' that his merey is 
/over all his works, that he has formed no beings under his 
displeasure and eurse, ajod that the Father of all extendi to 
all every neeessary means of happiness and virtue. We are 
aftaid that they will proeeed in the corruption of men's mor- 
als, by teaching them that the connexion between virtue and 
happiness, and between viee and misery is indissoluble, and 
forever; that the present lifi^ is a state of discipline, and that 
on the characters which they are forming their future condi- 
tion depends, and that, if they abuse their present opportuni- 
ties and powers, if they enter the path o{ ruin, there will be 
no special interference in their fayor, the order of nature will 
not for their sakes be interrupted, and there^ will be no mira- 
enlous interposition to save them from destruction, and to 
draw them back to heaven. * The mischievous effects of such 
doctrines may be the more easily perceived, by comparing 
them with those to which they are opposed; which teach us 
that we are bom into a ruined world, naturally inclined to all 
evil, and averse to all good, and that after spending a few 
years in this life, for what purpose none can tell, we are to 
pass out of it into a state of unutterable and never ending 
misery; unless we should chance to be among the few who 
are saved from this state by a special and miraculous act of 
God changing our whole nature, and enabling us to please 
him. It is easy to perceive how well adapted are these latter 
doctrines to encourage men in virtue; and how much ^ the 
purity of morals, and the welfare of civil society" will be en- 
dangered, if they should ever be superseded by those which 
we have helbre stated. 

But we forbear. The language of the most justifiable 
irony is not in accordance with recollections which have often 
reeurred while we have been writing. We have been speak- 
ing of the friends of what we consider as rational Christiani- 
ty, of their hopes, and of their exertions; but we cannot speak 
of them without being reminded of a|i event, awful and deso- 
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lating — of the loss of a man whose loss cannot be replaced.* 
They will no more be encouraged by his example, or strength- 
ened by his assistance, or animated by his friendship. In the 
wisdom of God's providence, the few years are finished, in 
which he was allowed to sanctify and devote the splendor of 
his intelketnal powers, and the variety and richness of his 
leaniing to the caase of religion and virtue, to the cause of 
the happiness of his fellow creatures. At the termination of 
all anxiety concerning him, by the final wreck of our hopes, 
there is nothing remains for us but to cherish in ourselves 
and in those around us the infiuences which the knowledge of 
such a character must have produced, and the memory of an 
example that is no longer before us. Under whatever discour- 
agements from whatever causes we may be appointed to act, 
it may be worth while to remember his exertions, and the 
eireumstances in which they were made; to remember the 
flreedom from all complaint, the eheerlkilness, the activity of 
mind, the interest in every thing which ought to interest a 
good man, that he manifested under the attacks of a disease 
which was continually reminding him of its power, and threat- 
ening a consummation far more terrible than early death. 

If he had still been with us such as we have known him, 
the catholic and liberal temper which we have been endeav^ 
ouring to recommend would have been Ikr more effeetually 
recommended by his example and influence. He had too 
much knowledge of the many causes of error to whieh we 
are exposed to be illiberal in his judgments, and ikr too much 
of the spirit of our religion to have any bitterness in his fbel- 
iugs. ' Early as it has pleased Qod to take him to himself^, 
those only who have known him as a man, or as a preaeher, ean 
estimate the loss of his talents and his virtues. Of his talents, 
friendship and enmity have now but one opinion, nor we 
trust of that manliness, and simplicity, and sincerity of char- 
acter, which remained uninjured and unaifeeted by the praise 
that so many delighted to bestow. The eharm of his publie 
discourses was the powerful support given by his vigoroun 

• The Rev. J. S. Buckminster died June 9, IB1% 
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mind to those truths, which we most desire to see establishedy 
and the vivid and beautiful expression of sentinkents and feel« 
ings, in harmony with all that U most estimable in our nature* 
He had acquired an influence of the most benefieial kind, an 
influence iu support of religion and good morals, such as per- 
haps so young a man never before possessed in our country. 
*But all this has past away. In our hopes ior the happiness 
of our fellow ereatufes, we shall no more know of his sympa- 
thy. Our exertions, whatever they may be, will oontinnally 
remind ns of how mnch more might have been effected, if he 
had been permitted to remain with as. We hope that this 
remembrance will not spend itself in unavailing regrets^ bat 
that each one of those who loved him, and whose wishes and 
• objects were similar to his own, may contribute some portion 
of increased exertion toward supplying his loss, and may de- 
rote himself with more earnestness to that religion, whieh 
•nly is capable of forming such a character. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 

HARVARD COLLEGE. 

A. VKW building has lately been erected for the accommo- 
dation of students at this college. As it is an excellent speci- 
men of substantial and simple architecture, constructed upon 
a new plan, and furnishes accommodations superior to any 
building for the same purpose in this country, we presume 
our readers will be gratified by the following account of it; 
with which we have been favored by one of the gentlemen, 
who superintended its erection, Mr. Baldwin. It is called 

Holworthy HaU.* 
This hall is one hundred and thirty eight feet long, thirty four 

* It is named after Sir Matthew Holworthy of Great Britain, who 
died in 1678, and was the principal 4>enefactof of the college from the 
time of Harvard to that of tlie elder Hollis. He gave one thousand 
pounds sterling to the incre^e of its fiinds. 
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&et wide, having foor stories of the same height respeetiyeljr 
as those in 8tonghtony to the eastward of whieh it is plaeedf 
so as to form a right angle witli the line of that and HoUis 
hall. Its front is souths and it was plaeed in this situation 
so as to form the north side of a qnadrangle, whieh, when 
completed, will be nearly equilateral, having HoUis and 
Stoughton for its west side. It is divided into three parts, * 
separated by two partition walls, whieh extend from the eeHar 
to the roof. On the south side, whieh is the front, are three 
doors with entries, and staircases from the lower to the upper 
rooms* The front is divided into twenty four apartments, be- 
ing six on eaeh floor, sixteen by seventeen feet. On the bade 
side are forty eight smaller rooms, eleven by thirteen fett, with 
a window in eaeh opening, to the north. Two. of these rooma ^ 
belong to eaeh of the ttoat ones, and eommuaieate with it. 
This gives to two students a warm setting room with a south* 
em aspect in winter, and to each in summer a separata small* 
er room, with a pleasant prospect of the eonntry^ and a eireu- 
lation of fresh air from the north and north-west 

This college is built with the best materials of every kind, ■ 
with good clapped bricks for the outside. The window caps 
and stools are inade of the Chelmsford granite, whieh, with 
the neat rustic door posts and caps of the same stone, make a 
pleasing contrast with the brick work. The roof is slated 
with the best New York blue slates. An eave gutter runs 
round tiie whole building and forms the upper member of the 
cornice. All the inside work and finishing is plain and made 
with the best materials. The distribution of the apartments 
in this hall is highly approved. It admits a free circulation of 
air, is extremely favorable to comfort^ retirement, and cleanli- 
uess, and gives each student the advantage of his separate 
bed or study in an apartment by himself. The rooms are all 
handsomely painted and papered. 

The building occupies an area a few feet larger than 
Stoughton or HoUis, and cost about twenty two diousand dol- 
lars, which is a little less than the expense of Stoughton. 
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COLLEGE OF NORTH CAROLINA. 

W^E bare reeeived from the best authority the fbUowing ae« 
^ont of the College of North Carolina, aad of the other 
■leaBs of edtteation in that state* 

There b bat one eoUege in the state of North Carolina^ 
iTonnded by eharter, and denominated the Unirersity of North 
Carolina. This eharter was granted by the legislatare of the 
state in 1788, and this aet was passed in eonformity to the 
state eonstitution eompiied in 1776. Trustees were appoint- 
ed, to whom was given all the escheated property which then 
had arisen or might forerer thereafter arise in the state. 
Another donation was afterward made of all real property 
whieh aeerued to the state by eonfiseation daring the revoln- 
tionary war. Lately another donation was made of all debts 
doe to the state prior to the thirty first December, 1800.^ From 
these sources rery ample ftinds have been collected. The es« 
cheated property is a thing daily arising. The tmstees hold 
likewise by the donation of individuals forty or fifty thousand 
acres of the best arable land in the state of Tennessee. At the 
time the donations were made, these lands were not repatedl 
very valuable, butsinee that time the population has inereas- 
ed to such a degree in and about the sections of country whero 
these lands are situated, that a great part of them will at this 
time eommand from ten to twelve dollars per acre. Much 
valuable land is also held within the state of North Carolina. 
The income of the stock in different banks is suflBcient to pay 
the salaries of the President and Faculty without recourse to 
the tuition money. The President is the Rev. Josq^h CM^ 
well, who was educated at Princeton college, and for some 
time a tutor there. 

The college is situated about twenty sevea miles sontk 
west of Roleigh, the oettt of govonmonl of the state. Tho 
place where it is situated was known under the regal govern* 
ment by the name of Chapel Hill. It is a small post town^ 
epntaining about thirty Itousea beside the public buii 
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The public buildings are a Hall ninety feet in length, forty in 
breadth, and two stories high, containing eighteen rooms be- 
low and sixteen above for the aeeommodation of students, be- 
side two public rooms, one for the library and the other for the 
philosophical apparatus; a Chapel forty five feet by forty, 
built by the liberality of the late Gen. Thomas Person of 
North Carolina, and from him called Person Chapel; and 
a Hall for commons. A new building is erecting for students^ 
one hundred and thirty feet in length, eighty in breadth, and 
three stories high. About thirty five thousand dollars have 
been appropriated toward its completion* Another Hall of 
the same dimensions with the present is hereafter to be erect- 
ed* Dwelling houses have been built for the President and 
Faculty. The number of students is commonly about one 
hundred. The laws by which they are governed and the plaa 
of education resemble those of New England colleges. De- 
grees were first conferred in 1798. The situation of Chapel 
Hill is very healthy, it being in an high, broken country. The 
surrounding lands are fertile and well watered. 

Attached to the College is an Academy, which is a pre* 
paratory school for boys about to enter the college. 

There are four principal Academies in the state upon lib- 
eral plans, containing on an average about one hundred stu- 
dents each. Beside these, charters have been granted to 
about twenty country academies under the care of presbyteriaD 
elei|;ymen. There are three female schools, one in Salem, a 
moravian town, one in Raleigh, and one in Fayetteville, con- 
taining each about seventy female students. About half this 
number consists of the daughters of gentlemen residing in the 
state ; the other half are from South Carolina, Georgia, Ten* 
nessee^ Kentucky, Virginia, and Maryland. 



BOWDOIN COLLBGE. 

W B have been favored with the following account of thq 
valuable addition lately made to » the library of Bowdoitt 
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College.* Of many of the books whose titles are given, a few 
eopies, or perhaps in some instances but the single copy men- 
tioned below ean be found in our country; and with regard to 
Ihese it must be interesting to men of literature and science to 
know where they can be borrowed or •'consulted. Indeed to a 
man of letters, the names of books only with those of their au- 
tiiors convey information, and sometimes suggest thoughts not 
without value. 

This library, previous to the rich bequest of the late Hon* 
James Bowdoin, consisted of about eighteen hundred volumes* 
More than half of these were presented by the late Madam 
Elizabeth Bowdoin, Benjamin Vaughan, ll. d. the Hon. 
George Thatcher, and other patrons of literature and science. 

By the will of the late Mr- Bowdoin, his whole library, 
consisting of more than two thousand volumes, including a very 
valuable collection of atlasses and maps, was bequeathed to 
Bowdoin college. Besides the merits of the respective works, 
the typography and binding are unusually elegant. 

Among the more rare and valuable of these are the fol* 
lowing — ^There are many others more adapted to the use of 
students of the college. 

Cours complet d'agriculture. Par une soci^U d'agriculteurs, ejt t4d\t 
g6 par M. L*Abb6 Rozier. 12 torn. 4to» Paris, irSl. 

Traits de la culture des Torres. Par M. Duhamel du Monceau* $ 
torn. 13mo, Paris, 1753. 

Cdoniia Traiona, eretta dal Senato, e Populo Romano, all* Impenu 

* Bowdoin college was founded by the legislature of this state, and 
endowed by them with grants of land in the District of Maine. Its 
name was given it in honor of Gov. Bowdoin. It resembles Harvard 
College in.its modes of instruction and government It has a President^ 
the Rev. Jesse Appleton, d. d. a Professor of Languages, John Abbot, 
A. M. a Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, who likewise 
lectures on Chemistry and Mineralogy, Parker Cleaveland, a., m. and two 
Tutors. The niimber of scholars is at present between thirty and forty. 
A very respectable mineralog^cal cabinet belongs to this college. It^ 
funds are estimated fit about eighty eight thousand dollars, of which 
tfiere are in real' estate about fifty thre^ thousand doUars, and in personal 
ostate about thirty five thousaod doUafi* Its income in 1810 was about 
Uiree thoosand dollars. 
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tore TmiiM AufvaU, nel suo foro ib Robmu SttolpitA «on 
della guerra Dacica, la prima e la seconda espeditlone e vittoria e^ntro 
il re Decebalo. . KaoTunente disegnata et instagUata da Pietro Saoti 
Bartoli. foL 

Palazzi di Roma de piu celebri architotti, disegnati da Pietro Ferre- 
rio, Pittore et Arehltetto. f51. 

Oeuvres Completes de J. Winkleman. Traduite de L'AUemandlk 
tivtc des notes hUtoriques et critiques de difleisens auteurs« 3 torn. 4to» 
Paris, 1794. 

£ncyclopedie» ou Dictionnaire raisoon^ des Sciences, des Arts et 
des Metiers. Par one Society de Gens de Lettres. 39 torn. 4to, Gene- 
f*, 1777. 

TmH de L'Astronoraie Indieone et Orientale. Ptf J» S. Bailly. 4la^ 
Partsk 1797, 

Histotre de L'Astronoroie Ancienne, depuis son origine jusqu* i 
Petablissement de I'Ecole d* Alexandrie. Par J. S. fiailly. 4to, 2d edit. 
Paris, 1781. 

Histoire de L*Astronomie Modeme, depuis la fondation de TEcoId 
df Alexsrifdrie jusqu* k P^poque de 1730. Par J. S. BaiUy* 3 tom. 4to, 
Paris* 1785. t 

£l^gies de,TiVull«» traduites en Frangois, k teste ris«a*rifi la tradi4- 
tion. Par Mirabeau 3 torn. Svo, Paris, 1798. 

Histoire de )a R^publiqae Romaine, dans le cours da VII si^cle; en 
partie traduite du Latin de Sallustei en parde r6tablie et compos^e sur 
les fragmens, qui 9ont rest^ de ses livres perdus« Par Cb. de firossei^ 
Premier President du Pariement de Dijon. 3 torn. 4to, Dijon, 1777. 

Oeuvres de Virg^e, traduites en Fran9ois, le teste ris-a-vbla traduc* 
tion avec des remarques. Par L'Abb^ des Fontaines. 4 toni«8vo, Paris» 
1803. 

(^ Honvtiitt Flftceus, ex feeenskme et cum notis aU}ueemendatMiiibua 
Richardi Bent)eii. 4to, Amstel» 1713^ 

Epigrammes de M* VaL Martial, Latines et Fran9ois. 3 torn* 8vo, 

Q. Uoratius Flaccus, sex abhinc annos ex fide atque auctoritate com- 
plurium Ubrorum msnuscriptorum, opera Dionys. Lsmbini emendatof. 
;fi>l* Lutetic, 1567. 

Lettres de Ciceron k Atticus, avec des remarques, et le tei^te Latin 
de Sedition de Graevius. Par L'A^b^ Mongault« 4 tpm, )3mo, Piaia» 

1787. 

Tusculones de Ciceron, traduites par Messieurs Qouhier et D^livet- 
3 torn. 12mo, Paris, 1776* 

¥• Virg^lii Maronis Opera, ex recensione F[|ncr«di. M»»VC»» 3 tPfa. 
4tQ9 («eQvardi«, 1717* 
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BiUia Lt^dMMi ex officuM Robertl St^bani. fbl. V^mm», IS». 

BiblU Hebndcfti eonmdem Latina inteipretatiot Sanotis Pagniai 
Luceniby Benedicti Ari« Montani Hispal. et quorundam aliorum col> 
lato studio, ad Hebraicam dictionem diUigentissim^ ezpansa. 2 toni. foL 
Aureliae ADobrogum, 1619« 

La Sainte BiUe; traduit^ par I» J. Le Maiatre^ ou De Sa^* 33 
torn. 8vo. Paris, ir35. 

BiUia Sacra, Vulgatat Editioniti Sizti V« Pont Masbjnaau raeogniU 
atque edita. 4to, Antwerpix, 1605. 

La Vie du Cardinal Ricblien. 3 torn. 13ibo» Cologne, 1604* 

Experiences aur lea Tegetaux* Par J. Ingen-Honsz, conseiller A9^ 
lique, he* Traduites de TAnglob par Pauteur. 3 torn. 8vo» Paris, 1789* 

Le Botaniate CultiTateur; ou description, culture et uaage de U plus 
grande partie dea plantea cultiTtfea en France et en Angletene, rang^ea 
auirant la inethode de Jussieu* Par M* du Mont da Coufset, corres* 
pondant de I'Institut he S torn. Svo, Paris, 1803. 

Syst^me dea Plantea, contenant les classes, ordret, genres, et eapt- 
ces; extract et traduit des ourrages de Linn& Par M. J. P. Monton- 
FonteniUe, de 1* Academic &c. 5 torn. 9ro, Lyon, 1804. 

Herbier de la France. Dictionnaire EUmentaire de Botanique* Hit* 
toire dea Plaates yto^neusesf et htstoire des Champignona de la France* 
Par N. Bulliard. 10 torn. foU Paris. 

Carol! Linn4 Systema Plantarunu Curante D« Joanne J. ILeiabard« 
Sod* Acad Imp. 4 torn. 8^9, Fiancofiuti, 1779. 

Systeme des Connaissances Cbimiques, et de leura ap|4aeationa aux 
pbenomenes de la nature et de l*art* Par A. F. Fourcroy. 11 torn, ^^o^ 
Paris, 1801. 

TraiU de Min4r«logie. Par R4b6 Just Hatty. 5 torn. 8vo, Pane, . 
180L 

Trahft Elteentauv de Min4ralogie^ atec dea applicati o aa anx Azta. 
Par A. Brongniart 3 torn. 8vo, Paris, ISOT. 

Journal dea Minesi public par I'agence dea Mines de la R4pubiiqud» 
SI torn. 8ns Paria. 

Tbe Uniferaal Dictionary ok Trade and Commerce: translated 
from the French of Mona. Savary,with large additions* By Malachy 
Postlethwait* 3 vols. foL Lond. 175L 

As Hi»orical and Cbvonological dediwtioa of the otigii^ of com- 
meiee from the eariiest accounta. By Adam Anderson. 4 ▼•]a.4to, Lou* 
4oa»17B7* 

Dictionnaire Universel de la Giogn^bie commer^aate* Par J. Pen*< 
«het if tm» 4Ce^ Parity 1799» 
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AimaLs of Commerce from the earliest ftccotmts to the meeting of the 
tJnlon parliament in Jan. 1801. B7 David Macpherson. 4 Tola* 4tO| 
London, 1805. 

Le Grand Dictionnaire G^graph^que et Crttaque. Par ML Brazen 
de la Martiniere. 10 torn. fol. 172& 

Complete Body of Ancient Geography, hoth sacred and profane. By 
G. Hornius, Professor of History at Leyden. fol. 3d edit. Hague, 1741, 

Collection (Complete des Tableaux Historiqaes de la Revolution 
Fran9aise« 3 torn. fol. Paris, 1802. 

Le premier volume contient une frontisptce et 77 gravures hiatdr* 
iqties. 

Le second contient une frontlapice et 76 graVures historiques. 

Le troisieme contient une frcntispice, representant les droits de 
L'Homme, etTes portraits de 66 personnages, qui ont^t61eplus marqud 
dans le cours de la Revolution. 

NouTeau Dictionnaire Historique, avec des Tables Chronologiques* 
Psr une Soci^t^ de Gens-de-Lettres. 9 tom. 8vo, 7th edit. Paris, 1789* 

Atlas Historique, G^nea]ogique, Chronologique, et G^grai^uqae* 
Par A. Le Sage. Imperial folio. Paris. 

Bataille de Preussisch-Eylau, gagn^e par la grande armi^e, comman- 
d^e en personne par S. M. Napoleon I, sur les armies combines de 
Prusse et Russie, le 8 Fevrier, 1807; avec trois plans et deux cartes, 
fei Paris, l^Or* 

Histoire du Paraguay. Par P. Fr. Xavier de Charlevoix^ 6 torn. 
l2mo, Paris, 1759. 

Histoire et description generate de la Nouvelle Frtnce. Par P. Fr. 
Xavier de Charlevoix. 6 tom. 13mo, Paris, 1744. 

Histoire de 1* Anarchic de Pologne. Par CL Rulhiere* 4 torn* 8vo, 
Paris, 1807. 

Histoire impartiale de Proces de Louis XVI. Par L. F. Jaufiert* 
Homme de Loi, &c. 8 torn. 8vo, Paris, 1792. 

Memoires htstoriques et politiques de Rcfgne de Louis XVI, depuis 
son mariage jusqu* k sa mort. Par Jean L. Soulavie (rain^) de PAn- 
denne Academic des Inscriptions. 6 tom. 8vo, Paris, IBOl. 

Histoire de France depuis les Gaulois Jusqu' i la fin de lamonarahiab 
Par M. Anquetil, de L'InsUtut. 14 tom. 12mo, Paris, 1805. 

Histoire des Revolutions de la Republique Romaiae. ParVcrtot* 
3 torn. 8vo, Paris, 1796. 

Histoire des Revolutions de Suede. Par VertoL 2 tom* 8vo, PMris, 
1796. 

Histoire de France depuis Pestablishment.de U mooarclue jusqu* au 
legne de Louis XIV. Par M. L'Abb^ VeUy, M. VUlaret, et M. Gar* 
nier. 30 torn. 13mo, Paris. 
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Histoire Naturelle de Pline, traduite en Francis,- ayec le texte 
X<atiii, r^Ubli d*apreB Its meilleureB ie9on8 manuscrites. 12 torn. 4to» 
Paris, 1771. 

Voyages dans plosieurs provenccs de L'Empire de Russie, et dans 
L*A8ie septentrionale. Par Professeur Pallas. Traduits de L*AUeinand* 
8 torn. 8vo, arec atlas, fol. Paris, 1801. 

Gazette Nationale, on Le Moniteor Unirersel depuis son commence* 
ment le 5 Mai, 1789, jusqu* k 31 Decembre, 1807. 34 torn. Ibl. Paris. 

Oeuvres Posthumes de Frederic II, Roi de'Pnisse. 13 torn. 8vo, Pa- 
ris, ir«9. 

Oeuvres de Jean F. Regnard. 4 torn. 8vo, Paris, 1790. 

The works of Nicholas MachiaTel, translated, by £. Famswovtlu 4 
vols. 8vo, 3d edit. London, 1775. 

Lettres du Cardinal D*08sat» avec des notes historiques et politiquei 
de M. Amelot de la Houssaye. 3 torn. 4to, Paris, 1698. 

Oeuvres Completes de M. Volture. 70 torn. 8vo, Paris, 1785. 

Oeuvres Completes de L*Abb^ Mably. 33 torn. ISmo, Paris, 1790* 

Roman Comique. Par Paul Scarron* 3 tom. 13mo, Paris, 1758. 

Oeuvres Completes de M. Helvetius. 4 tom. 8vo, Liege, 1774. 

Oeuvres Completes de M. Le Compte de Buffon. 58 tom. 13nio, Pa- 
ris, 1774. 

Oeuvres Completes de J* J. Rousseau. 34 torn. 8vo, GcneVe, 1780. 

Traits £l^mentaire de Physique. Par R^^ J. Haily. 3 torn. 8vkh 
0d edit. Paris, 1806. 

Recherches sur les Modifications de L* Atmosphere. Par }• A. ]>• 
Lac 4 tom. 8vo, Paris, 1784 

Histoire de L'Academie Royale des Inscriptions et Belles Iiettrea. 4S. 
tML 4to, Paris. 

Memoires de L*lnstitut National des Sciences et Arts. 31 tom. 4tOj 



Seances des icoles Normales. 3 torn. 8vo, Puis, 1796. 

L*Ambassadeur et ses Fonctions. Par A. Wiequefort* 3 tom. 4to, 
Cologne, 1715. 

Tableau des Revolutions du Systeme Politique de L*£urope depuis 
la fii^ du quinzi^me sidcle. Par M. Fr. Ancillon. 7 tom. 13mo, Puis, 
1806. 

Journal d'Economie Publique. Par M. Roederer. 7 tom. 8vo, Paris* ' 
1797. 

Histoire du Traits de Westphalie. Par Le Pere Bougeant 6 torn. 
13mo, Paris, 1751. 

La Science du Oouvemement. Par M. De ReaL 8 tom. 4to, Parii^ 
17^ 
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Stadstical tables of til the tUtea of Europe; translated from the Ger« 
aiaB of J. G. Boettieher» with a supplementafy table. By William Pla]f» 
lair* 4to, LoiidoD» 1800. 



* AMERICAN ACADEMY. 

Ofviouls of the ^^neriean Aeademy of Arts and Sciences 
•ho$eii At the statute meeting in May, 181^ for the eiurenl 
year. 

Hon. JOHN ADAMS, l l. s. Prea ideal. 

Rky. JOHN T. KIRKLANDy d. d. ll. d. Vice PrcMdenU 

COUNSELLORS. 
Hon. RoaBBTT.PAJMB9LL.D. Aaaov DftXTaa^ m. q. 
JoHir LaTRaoPy 0. d. Hon. Jo^x Datis, ll. »• 

John Warren, m. d. Hob. Thomas Dawbs. 

Caleb Gannett, Esq. Henrt Ware, d. d. 

Jambs Freeman, d. d. Charles Bulfinoh, Esq. 

JohnFabbab, Reeordinj( Seeretary. 

Himu Josiab Quinot, Corresponding Secretary. 

Dubley a. Tyno, ^sq. Treasurer. 

John C. Wabrbn, m. d. Vice Treasurer. ; 

JoB.v Lathbop, d. d. Librarian. 

John Gk>RHAM, m. d. Cabinet Keeper. 



James Freeman, d. d. 
John T. Kirkland, l l. d. 
Nathaniel BowDurea^ 
John Fabbab, 
LoAMMi Baldwin, Esq. 



f 



List of Members dected within the two last years. 

Thomas B. Adams, Esq. William S. Shaw, Esq. 

John Pickering, juB. Esq. Eliphalet Porter, d. d. 

Jesse AppletoB, d. d. Hon. Joha PhiUips. 

Loammi Baldwin, Esq. John L. SulliYan, Bsq.^ 

Richard SuIIivaB, Esq. Rer. Samnel C. Thacher. 

Hon. OliYcr Fiske, m. D. Hon. Isaac Parker. 
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Renben D. Mnzxey, m. d. Hon. James Uojd. 

Professor James Dean. Elisha Clapp* 

Hon. Josiah Bartlett, m. d. 



Gommtmications received during the period obove^menHonedi 

• 

A speeulatioQ on the apparent motion of the earth, as 
viewed from the moon, arising from tne moon^s Bbritionn. 
Bt James Dean, Frof. MUh. and JM. FhiL Burtlngion 
College f Vemumt, 

An estimate of the height, direction, yeloeitjr, and magni- 
tude, of the meteor, whieh exploded over Weston, in Connee« 
tieut, Deeember 14, 1807; with methods of ealenlating obser- 
Tations made on sneh bodies. 

Bt Natbanibl Bowditoh. 

Analysis of 8ulphat of Barjtes from Hatfield, Massachn^ 
setts. By John Oorhaic, h. d. 

A tetter on the Aurora Borealis, addressed to John Ad- 
ams, President of the Aeademy. 

By Ionativs Thompson. 

An aeeount of the quantity of rain whieh fell during 
the year' 1810 in Stow, Massaehusetts. 

By Rev. Jonathan Newell. 

A letter on a species of Scutella, addressed to John War- 
ren, If. D. By Hon. John Davis. 

A letter on a remarkable Lunar eclipse. 

By Hon. Robert T. Painb. 

^ An attempt to display at one view all the annual cycles 
of the equation of time in a complete revolution of the sun's 
apogee;" with a paper describing the construction and use, of 
the scheme to be used. By James Dean. 

A memoir containing a new and simple method of con« 
structing a Cometarium, that shall represent, by means of a 
simple adjustment, the eccentricities and motions of planets as 
well as comets* By Jambs Dean. 

25 
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A letter'ilMrested ttf4lli'Hf)ii. Josba& Fiflier, of Bererly, 
giving an aeeonnt of the earthquake, whieh happened at Bt* 
eter, N. U. on the eieoiAg of the ninth of Xovemb^r, 1811. 

By Hon. Samubl Tennxt. 

Memoirs on the following subjects, viz.*-* 
On the elements of the orbit of the eomcit of 1811. 
Ott the eeKpse of the sun, September 17, 1811. 
. 9n the vamtiom of the magnetic needle^ 
On the height of the White mountains in New Hampshire* 

Bt XaTHANIBL BoWi>ITOH. ' 

The followiqg donations have been made to the Aeademy 

sinee Maj, 1810. 

For the F\mds. 
A legaej of two hundred dollars bequeathed by the lata 
Hon. Samuel Dexter, Esq. 

For the Cahinet 
A number of natural and artificial curiosities. 
« By Joseph H. Prince. 

Specimen of Rhode Island coal. 

By Rev. Dr. Holkbs. 

An asfortfliient of .minerale^ the produetions of Rnssia^eon* 
risting of sixty four specimens; with a description and some 
remarks. 

By Mr. Charles EttsR| Mneralogi$t attached to the 
department ^pMie instruetioHj and Member of the Free 
Eeonomieal Society of 8tk Peter sburgh. 

For the Lihrary. 

The sixth volume of the Transaetiene ef the American 
Philosophical Society. By the said Society. 

Printed Report of a Committee of Congress on Mr. Lam- 
bert's proposal and calculations for a fixed meridian of the 
ITnited States . By Hon. Josiah Quuot. 

Files of the Boston Patriot. By the EoxTaa. 



Medical papers af the MasiiAaietto MedBeal Soeietj, 
j>aiis firat and see^Hid of volume seeond. - 

.Bx John C. "WarrsH; m. p. 
History of the Art of Printing. 

By the author, Isaiah TH0MAS3 Esq. 

The Chrisuan Monitor, 

By the C»ristiak MoKiTOli So^aSTt. 

Two Perpetual Diaries, the Invention of Benjamin O^ar* 
horn. By the Ivvkktor. 

The Botanist. 

By the author, Benjamin Waterhouse, m. d. 

A Sermon on the opening of the bridge' over Conneetieai 
river, near Northamptna. 

B^ tbe authof^ Rev. Sanubi. Wili.arp. ; 

Memoitv of the Imperial Aeademy «f Seienees of St. Pe- 
tersburgh; Vol. 11. of a new series. 

By the said AcAMfiMV. 

^ Rapport entre la langoe Sanserit et la langue Rnsse." 

By the Author. 

^ Principes de Chronologie poor les temps aatMeurs aux 
^lynqiiades." Bv John Q. Adams. 

^ .Mweatar Map of the starry heavens," aeoompanied with 
<a pamphlet deseribing its advantages and use. 

By the author, William Croswelk. 

" The General Repository and Review. Vol. I." 

By the Editor. 

^ Invitation a la seance publique de la Society Imperial 
des Naturalists de Moseou par le Directenr perpetuel de la 
Society, le Profos^uir G. Fisehen'' • By the Author. 

Abstract of the bill of mortality for the town of Boston. 

By the Board of Health. 

<< Aspeeimen of blank roling and general colonring united 
with the art of letter-press printing." 

Bar Bbv^icin Dearborn. 
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FOREION LIT8BABY INT£U<IOEN|C$. 

(Sekctei from the latest BrUishpiihRcoHons, J 
MSW ;pyBX.ICATIOKS. 

Xu% Life of U. Zwingle, the Swiss reformer. Tranilated 
by J. Aikki, M. D. 8^0, i06« 9d. 

The IMfi of John Knox, eontaining illcstrations of thejiis- 
torj of the Reformation in Seotiand, with biogni|diieal notices 
of the prineipal reformers, &e. B7 Rey. Thomas Me Crto. 
8yo. 128. 

Some acoonni of the Life and writings of James Benifpe 
BbsBuet, bishop of Meanx. Bj Charles Bnfltfr, Bsq. 

Memoirs of the late Rev. G. Whitfield, A. M. By tkd 
ReV; I. Gillie. Svo, 9s. ' 

TheLlfoofRiehanl€nmbeiiaiid. By WiUiam MftdArd. 
8to, 16s. 

Lord Bei^ei^s Translation of Froissart has been r^nb- 
lished in 2 toIs. 4to. 71. 78. 

historical and Military Glassies; bein^ a republieation in. 
monthly numbers, priee 2s. 6d each, of all the Greek, Ronaa^ 
ana ancient European original historians, reprinted fW>m the 
best translations. 8vo. 

Political Essay on the kingdom ot N«W Spalli. By A. Da 
Humboldt, vol. d and 4, 8vo, dls. 6d. 

Voyages and Travels in the years 1800, ia, and 11^ is. 
Gibralter, SanBaia, &e. By Mr. J. Gait. 4to, ll. iea. 

A view of the natural, political, and eommereial eirenm* 
stances of Ireland, with a valuable map aiid eopioas apjpen^ 
dlx. By Thomas Newenham, Esq. 4to, ll. 7s. boards. 

Observations on the character, customs, and superstitions 
of the Irish, an^ on some of the causes that have retarded the 
moral and political improvement of Ireland. By. D. Dewan^ 
A. M. 8vo. 

The causes of the dispute with the I7nited States, 10 Aree 
letters; with an explanatory preface. 2n, 

An Bssay on the good effects which may be derived from 
the British West Indies. By 8. Gainsford, Esq. 8V0y 7s» 
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An impartial examination of Hk dispute between Spain 
and her American colonies^ By A. P. Estrada* IVanslated 
by W. BordoA, Syo^ 08. 

A Letter addressed to the members of the established 
ehnreh connected with the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

IS. 

A eall to unanimity in the ehnreh, or an address to the 
oditors of the Britlsji Review, is* Od. 

Proeeedinp at the poblie meeting held at the Town-hall, 
Cambridge, Isr the pvrpose of establishing an auxiliary Bible 
Society. 

A Sermon on the neeeosity of edneating the p«»or, before 
the University of Oxford, at St.I|[ ary's, Dee. i, 1811« By the 
B«v. G. Fatsset. 

Remarks on Mr. Lancaster's system of education. By 
W. FcU. 

[We have noticed several other publications on the con- 
troversy eoneeming Mr. Lancaster, and on the edneation of 
the poor; but being ignorant of the character of their authors, 
and of their mtf its, we have not thought their titles worth 

Neal's History of the puritans, abridged by Bdward Par- 
oons, with the life of the author by Joshua Toulmin, D. D. 
it vols. 8VO, iL it* boards. 

An History of the English Baptists, voL 1. By John Ivi- 
■My. The steond volume is in preparation. 

The Catholic Quealion; two sermons, one on the impartial* 
Uf of Gfoii, the other on candor. By the Rev. Dr. Clarke, of 
B o itjop , in Ameriea, author of an answer to the question^ 
Why are yon a Christian? 

Remarks on the Refutation of Calvinism by O. Tomline, 
D. Dw &e. By T. Scott, 2 vols. 8vo, ^is. 

A Bermon at Caleatta, in behalf of 900,000 Christians in 
India, who want the bible. By Rev. G. Martyn. Ss. 

Wieklifb's Traavlation of the New Testament has been 
republished by Rev. Henry Hervey Baber, A. M. Assistant 
Librarian to the British Museum, &e. 4rto, il. is. royal paper, 
il. iis. 6d. 
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A review ^f the reports to the Board of Agricvlture on 
the eastern departments of England. By \V. Mar&halh 8to, 
12s. 

A report on the mineralogy of Derbyshire, published by 
€rder of the Board of Apiculture. By John Farey; with 
msips and sections, vol. i. 2is. 

Dr. Shaw has published the eighth volume of his Gjisne- 
ral Zoology, being the second* volume of birds. 

Four volumes of the Edinburgh Eucyelopfiedia have been 
published. 

The antiq^uarian and topographical cabinet, 10 vols. 0OQ 
plates, 8vo, 71. IDs. boards^ demy 8vo, 12l. 

' A Treatise on the resolution of the higher equations in 
Algebra. By "William Lea, ^to, 59. 

The transactions of the Royal Irish Society, vol. 11. >to, 
ll. 4s. 

The antiquities of Magna Gneeia, eomprisiog the ancient 
Greciau temples of Syracuse, Selinus, Agrigentum, and 8e- 
gesta in Sicily, and the temple of Poestum i^ Lueania. Bjr 
William Witkins, M. A. F A. S. Fellow of GonviUe and 
Cains College, Oxford, with 84 engravings by the most oele« 
brated artists, fol. boards, 10 guineas. 

Brotier's Tacitus has just been republished by John Valpy, 
A. M. late fellow of Pembroke college, Oxford,- 5 vols. Svo^ 
4l. 4s. large paper, ftl. 0s«. 

Enripidis Hij^poly tus Coronifer, a J^ H. MoqI^ A« M* 8if «^ 
«s. 

The Costume of tiie ancients. By Thomas Hope, an im- 
proved edition. 2 vok. royal 8vo, 2 guineas, royal 4to 5 guin- 
eas. 

Dryden's poetical works with notes. By the late Dr* 
Warton and Rev. J. Warton, 4 vols. 8vo, 2l. 2»» 

Miss Bailley has published a third volume of her series of 
Plays on the passions, alternately comedy and tragedy. 

Eigh'weon hundred and eleven, a poem. By Anna LaetitiA 
Barbauld. 

Roncesvalles, a poem in twelve books. By R. Warto% 
Esq. M. P. F. R. S. 4to, ll. 10s. 



tSi2. Quarterly List. i9t 

Childe Harold^g Pilgrimage, a Roiuaunt' By Lord Bjr- 
ron, 4to, 

The Siege of Zjaragoza, and other poems. Bj Laura So- 
phia Temple. 

Temper, or Domestic Scenes, a Tale. By Mrs. Opie, 3 
▼ols. iSmo, il. Is. hoards. 

The Countess of Gertrude, or modes of discipline. Bj 
Lcetitia Matilda Hawkins. Dedicated hy permission to Mrs. 
H. M. Bowdler, 4 vols. 8vo, ll. lOs. 

Anecdotes of Literature and scarce hooks. By Rev. W. 
Beloe. 8vo, vol. 5, 12s. 

British Bibliographer, vol. 2 and 3. 8vo. 

An essay on the probability of sensation in vegetables. By 
J. P. Tapper, F. L. 8. 8vo, 5s. 

A practical treatise on the morbid sensibility of the eye^ 
commonly called weakness of sight. By John Stevenson, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, &c. and Lecturer 
on the anatomy, Physiology, and diseases of the eye and ear* 
tfs. [This work is highly praised by the reviewers.] 



LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 

FOR JF^IL, MAT, AND yUNE, 1313. 

1I«B« All notices of works puUiahed^ or proposed to b^ published, which 
may be forwarded to the publisher of this work, free of expenae, 
shdl be inserted in this Ust. 

2r£W WORKS. 
Woiks to which an asterisk is prefixed are in the Athencum, Boston. 

X HE first number of the literary and philosophical Repertory'. To bn 
issued occasionally, at three dollars per volume, or for every six num* 
bers. [We understand that tlie principal editor is Professor Hall, of 
Middlebury College, who has commenced lA this nimiber an account <£ 
his observations in Paris, under the title of the Stranger in l^uis.] Mid- 
dlebury, Vt. 

' The first number of the Emporium of Arts and Scionces» (to con- 
sist principally of selections from foreign Jonmais)^ to be cotitinued 
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moirtUy. Conducted by J. R. Coxe, M. D. See. Itut fint munbtr oon- 
taining^ four elepuit enipravinga. Philsdelphia. J DeU^daioe. 

An History of Geor|^ eontalnmg aketches of the mott renuivkable 
events up to the present day» in two volumes. voL 1. 

The fifth volume of ^ American Otnitfaology. By Alexander WU- 
8on« Phihdelphia, Bradford & Inskeep. 

* Observations on hydrophobia, produced by the bite oC a mad dofff 
or other rabid animal, witl\ an eiamination of the variottt theories and 
methods of cure existing at the present day; and an inquiry into die mdat 
of specific remedies; also, a method of treatment beat adapted to the 
brute elation, in a series of letters addressed to ft friend* By James 
Thacber, M.D. Sec. Plymouth. (Mass.) Joseph Avery. 8vo. 

* The proceeding^ of the government of the United States, in main- 
taining the public right to the beach of the Misniaippi, adjacent to New 
Orleans, against the intrusion of Edward Livingston. Prepared fyt the 
use of council, by Thomas Jeflerson. New Toik, fixra Sargent* 80 
pages, Svo. 

* Regulations for tlie field exercise, manoBuvriog, and eondiioLof 
the infantry of the United States; drawn op and adapted to the Organi- 
zation of the militia and regular troopa. By an officer in the aamy, by 
order of the secretary of war. Philadelphia, Fry & Kammeter. 9ro. 

The first Drills; or Elementary Principles of Militaiy Eaenhe, 
adapted to the modem system of tacticai intended fiir the use of the 
uninformed militia of the Uhited States, and founded on the principlea 
of common sense and natural analysis. By John Hollinsiiead* Lieut, in 
the United States* Regiment of Light Dragoons. Trtntoo, D. Fenton. 

* Situation of EngUind in 1811. By M. Mie de MontgaiUaxd. Tnnt- 
iated horn the French by a citizen of the United Slates. Ne# Toifc^ 
C. S. Van Winkhs 

* The resource* of Rusaia, in the event of a war with Fsanoei and an 
examination of the pievailing opinions relative to the political and pifita- 
ly conduct of the court of St Peteraburgh, with a short description of 
the Cozacks. By Alexis Eustaphieve. Boston, Munroe & Francis. 

A Letter to an Ex-preaident ef the United States. Boston^ lor sale 
at the bookstores. 

A Letter to a member of congress, on the sulypct of a British war. 
Providence, John CartoKw 

* An OratiaadaKvefed hefiure the Washington Benetolent $opety 
of MassachusetU, on the thulieth day of April, 1813, beii^ the amuver- 
•ary of the first inaug^uration of px««dent Waahington. By William 
SuUivan» Esq* Botton^ Joha £liot»iun* Sre- 
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An Onrtjoii bcfeie the Waihington Benerolnft Socio^ of the comity 
of HAmpBhii«» on their fint ftnntvenarv^ 1812» in commemonUion of thn 
nadvi^ of WMhini^iii By lauc C. Bates* &a^ Northawpton^ W* 
Bntler. 

* Oiwtkm deliveied before the WaahingtMi Society of IfMybnd, OB 
the twenty second February, 18^ By Upton S* Heath* fia^ BahU 
more, Magiuder & Kennedy.' 

* PMceedingi of the aeeond church and parish In Dorchester; ea> 
hibited in a collection of papersi publiahed apoeably to a yote of the 
church. Boston* Samuel T. AnnstroQg« 

Serious Thoughta on a late administration of episcopal eiders, SlOu 
with a postscript in anawer to Dr. Bowden*a Estentials of Ordtnatioii 
stated. KewToik. 

The twentieth nnmbw of the Christian Monitor. Bostoob Mnnroe 
k, Francis. 

A respectful Addieaa to the trinitarian deigy, reU^ to their man- 
ner of treatini^ opponents. By Noah Woroeatetw Boston, Bradford k 
Read^lSlS. ISmo. 

^F^^»^»^^P ^■^nv^py ^^^^^^i^^m 

Letter to the moderator of the New Han^shire A saociati oii i Bf 
Timothy. Boston, Watson & Bamgs, 181% ISmo, 

A Defence of truth and character against ecclesjasHral intolerance^ 
Sxtraotsof some letters occaaioned hy prooeediiiga of the U<^kintaii 
Association^ and of the New Hampshire General Aaspciatioo. Con^ 
cord,N.H. L & W. ILHiU, 181% 13mo, 

The Straqger'a Apology for the General Assoc i a t ions, foppoeed to 
have been written by Elias Monitor, anthor of some anoiqrnova pohttee* 
lions, te. Boston, W. Welb,181% ISmo* 

A Parable, occasioned by a late portentooa 'phsoonenoo^ By the 
Klgrim Good-Intenu Concord, N. H. L & W. R. Hill, 1813, 19mo» 

A Scripture Catechism. The questions and answers tskea from the 
hiUe. By Thomaa Woreester. Salem, Ouahing & Appleton, 18mo» 

* Sennooi on partkular oocasions, preached at the Stone ChapdiA 
Boston, 8vo. 

Sermons deHvered on tarious occasions. First pubUahed singly, now 
republished and collected into one Tolume, with two new ones. By Jo* 
•eph Lathrop, D. D» Boston, L Thomas Jmk Srob 

Chriatfa Rebuke to his disciples for their Inegnbr seal hi his cease* 
A aennon ddrrered at the second church in Boston. By Joseph Le* 
throp, D. D. 

* A Sermon preached before the governor, the Uevtenant governor, 
ittd the two hnnchesoflfae legishitiveorMassabhiisetts, Miqr ST, 181% 
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Mng the dfty of annual election. By Edmund Fostef» A. M. congre- 
gational minister at Littleton. Boston, Russel 8c Cutlet*. 

A Sermon deliTered before the conv^tion of the congregational minis^ 
ten in Boston, at their annircrsary meeting, May 28, 1812. By Jedidt- 
ah Morse, D. ]>• Minister of the congregational church and society in 
fShiAetiUknu ' Boston, Samuel T. Armstrong. 

A discourse delivered on the Lord*s day [the birthday of the author] 
May tt, ISIS* By Johri LatHtop, D.D. Pastor of the second church ia- 
Boston. Text, Acts xzvL 22, 23. 

* A Sermon delivered at Trinity CKurdh, M^rth 21, 1812, on tHe 

1 

decease of Mr. George Higglnson. ByJ. S. J. Gardiner, rector. Bos- 
ton, Munh>e' & Francis. 

'' A Tribute of Respect to the memory of the Hon. James Bowdmn, iii 
A sermon preached at Dbrdhester, Oct 27, I81L By Thaddeus M. Har- 
ris, Miniister of the first church in Dorchester. 

A Sermon delivered at Trinity Gluircb, on the day of pubBc &st^ 
B>' tlie Rev. J. S. J. GardiTieh 

A Sermon preached before the Bible and Common Prayer Book So- 
cfety of New York. By Nathaniel Boweti, A.M. rector of Grace Church, 
New Tork. New Yotk, T. & J. Swords. 

A Sermoii prfeaehed Sept. 8, 1811, at the Presbyterian Church in 
Bltzabeth street. New York, being the Sunday after the author's ordiiia- 
tkm imdinstalkition as pastor of the church in that phce. By Henry P. 
Strong. New York, Largin & Thompson. 

* Tbe supreme deity of Cbrist illustrated, a Discourse deliyered 
Lord^s di^r, April 19, 1812, before the second Baptist Church and Con- 
gregation in Boston, with an appendix* By Thomas Baldwin, D. D. 
partor of ss&d ckureh. 

* An Earnest Caution against suicide. Written Sennon-wise. Bos- 
tao* BciohoBw 

A half oentucy Semon, deliveMd at Norfolk, October 28,^1811, fifty 
ftan from the oidmatioD of th» author to the ministry in that place. By 
Ammi R. Robbms. Hartford, P. B« Gleason & Co. 

The watchmali^a waraiag to the house of Israel, a Thanksgiving Ser. 
ipon, November 21» 1811^ By Festus Foster, minister of the gospel ia 
Pietersbam. Worcester^ L Thomas, Jun* 

A farewell Diseourse, delivered to the congregational church and 
■ooir^ of Oielflea inNoffindk, (Conn.) Aug. 13, 1811, together with aa 
appendix relating to the separation. By Walter King. New York, J. 
Seymour. 

* Second annual exhibition of tXte Society of Artists of the United 
States, and the Pennsylvania Academy, 1812. Phikdelphiat James W. 
Fiilmer, A«M. price 35 cents. 



* The Trial of Edward TenkiK, mariner« for the wilful murdei^of « 
^outh, called Edwards, at Carteret superior court, Sejpteii^lieK teroi^ 
.18U. New York, £• Sargent. 

Map, and historical and biqgraphici^ Chvrt of the United ,3ta|e«. Bjf 
David Ramsay, M. D. 

A chronological Table of the principal events which have Utken place 
in the English colonies, now United SUtes, from 1607 till II^IO, ezplaa- 
«tory of and supplementary to the above. By D. Ramsay, 12ao» pp. 94k 
Charlestown, (S. C.) J* HofFs. 

Notes on the parables of the New Testament; scripturally illustrated, 
ahd arguraentatively defended. By Hosea Balloo, author of a Treatise 
on atonement, &c. 

A contrast between Calvinism and Hopkinsiamsm. Byfizn Stales 
«Ely, BfOf New York. 

Minstrelsy jpf Edmund, the Wanderer. Collected by'his early ooiii« 
panion and intimate •friend, Lieut. Spence, of the U. 6. navy. 

Kelroy, a noveU By a lady of Pennsylvania* Phi^de]pliia» M« 
Thomas. 

A new Grammar of the English langusg^, for schools^ entitled " The 
Union Grammar.** By D. Jaudon, ladies' preceptor^ Union Hall, Pbila* 
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delphia. Philadelphia, D« Hogan* 

Sermons by the late Rev. John Ewing, D. D. Selected lor puhUc»> 
tion by the Rev. P. Wilson, D« D. pastor of the first presbyterian con* 
gregation In the city of Philadelphia. Easton, (Penn.) T. J. Rogers. 

The examination. Trial, and execution of BeUingham Ibr the mnrdar 
ef the Rt. Hon. Spencer Percivi^ • Boston. 

ITEW EDITIONS. 

American Workt^ 

Elements of Botany, or outlines of the natural histoiy of vegetable;^ 
By Benjamin Smith Barton, M. D. 3d e^it in 9 yola. YoL 1 illustrated 
by forty plates. Philadelphia; 

The American Universal Geography. By Jedidiah Morse, D. D. 
Sec. lixth edition improved, 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 1700^ price ^^90^ common 
paper, ffii fine. Boston, Thomas & Andrews. 

General Atlas of the world, jkdapted to the above containing 63 maps, 
price gr. , 

Professor SiUiman*s Travels in England, Holland and Scotland, Sd 
edit. 23,50. 

Memoirs of Mrs. Ramsay. By David Ramsay, M. D. 2d e^t* Bo^- 
,^n, S. T. Armstrong. 



* AfetiooB Inqniiy into the nAttire and ellecti oftlie tUg^i being an 
ftttempt to ahew that contributing to the aupport of a public theatre ift 
inconsistent with the character of a Christian; and a letter respectini^ 
^jT actorsi By the Rer. John Withenpoon^ LL. D. late president oT 
the college at Princeton, N. Jersey. New York, Whiting & Watson. 

The works of the Rot. Joseph Bellamy, 3 vols. New York, S* 
Dodge, Boston, S. T. Armstrong. 

F^areign Works. 

* TheWoiksofWilfiMiPaley, D.DbwithneaMmiof hk lift l^ 
G. W. Meadley; and complete and original iodioas of his works, 5 tqIs» 
8fo. Boston, Joshua Belcher. [We belicTe our country has the honor 
of gWbg the first complete edition of the works of Dr. Paley; and wa 
coligratulate our friends on the completion of this very valuable pul>lic»> 
cation. Beside those wosks of Dr Bsley which are in general circula- 
tion in our country, thb editkm contains, 1. Five sermons and a ohai^^ 
pubfiahed by hni during hia lifei 3. Reasons for contentmenti 3.. A 
Defence of the ConsideratioiM on the propriety of requiring a subscr^ 
tion to articles of fiuth, [against such requisition]; 4* The young Chris- 
tian instrttcted in readli^ and in the principles of relif^on, com|nlcd ftr 
Ae use of the Sunday schoob in Cartislei 5. The Clergyman's Com- 
panion in visiting the sick; 6» Extracts from Dr^ Paley*s college l^tures, 
aa preserved in the mamisoripts of his pupUs; 7. A short mtwpvt of 
Richard Yates, A.M; a A short memoir of Edmund Law, D.D. bishop 
of Carlisle; 9. Correspoodenoe between Or. Percival and archdeacon 
Pidey, on subscription to articles of faith; 10. Speech on theaholitkn 
of the slave trade, delivered at a meeting of the inhabitants of Cariisle; 
11. Correspondence of Mr. Robertson and archdeacon Paley on an al- 
leged Uterary depredation; 13. Advertisement to the separate publica* 
tion of his essay on the British constitution. Hiese woHks occupy more 
than 300 pages;] 

* Mosheim*s Ecclesiastical History, 6 vols. Sfo. Charkstown, S. 
Etheridge. 

The first volume of Calmet's great Dictionary of the Bible, (to be 
published in 4 voL 4to, with plates), price to subscribers, 2^9. Charies- 
town, S. Etheridge. 

Memoirs of the latter years of C. J. Fox. By J<ihn Bernard Trotber» 
Esq. late private secretary to Mr. Fox, 8vo. Boston, West It Bkke^ 
and O. C. Greenleaf. [This work is of small value, compared with 
the interest iU tide is adapted to excite. It contama aa little relatin|p 
directiy to Mr. Fox as can well be imagined. Mr. Trotter is a very de- 
clamatory and affected writer, with not much perspicaeity or talent for 
obBervatioo, and no very correct moral sen^iiility* Ho Ikoontinual^ 
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-idigresnng into wearisome ttradet of reflections^ critjcisins on books, and 
accounts of his feelings. He has scarcely g^ven an anecdote of Mr. 
Fox, that one would repeat in conversation. All that is worth preserv- 
ing in the book would hardly fill an eighth of the present volume.^ 

The Armenian, or Methodist Magazine, commencing with the yeat 
1611, to be published monthly, in 40 pages of letter press, at 19 cents 
a number. From 25,000 to 30,000 copies of this work are said to be 
sold in England each montli. Baltimore, Jolm KingstoOi 
' The second Part of Manli*8 Lectures. Cambridge, W. HillianL 

*' Healing wateilrs of Bethesda; a sermon preached at Buxton Wells, 
tb the company assembled there for the benefit of the medical waters, 
on Whitsunday, Jtme S, 181L By the Rev. Claudius Buchanan, D. O. 
late vice provost of Ae coHege of Fort William, in BengaL Boston, 
Munroe & Francis. 

A selection from bishop Home's Commentaxy on the psalms. By 
j!«iAdley Murray. Philadelphia, Bradf<»d & Inskeep. 

The Endences of the Christian religion; with additional diaeonrsw, 
collected from the writinrgs of Addiaon. Newburyport, Thomas- 8c 
Whipple. 

* The communicant's Spbittud Companion, or an evangelical pre- 
paration for the Lord^l Supper. By Rev. Thomas Haweis^ D. D* Boa- 
ton, Lincoln & Edmands. 

Psyche, or the Legend Of Love, wkh other poems. By the late Mn. 
H. Ughe. Fhfladelphia, J. & A. T. Humphries. 

Retrospection, a poem in familiar verse. By Richard Cumberland, 
Boston, Bradford & Read. 

The Banks ofWyte, a poem. By Robert Bloomfield. Philadelphia, 
Bradford 8c Inskeep. 

Sentimental anecdotes. By Madame de Montolieu; translated by 
Mrs. Ftuhket. Philadelphia, M. Thomas. 

Soldier's orphan, a new noveL Philadelphia, Bradf<»d 8c Inskeep. 

Evening Entertaimnents, or Delineations of the mannera and customs 
of various nations. By J. B. Depping. Philadelphia. D. Hogan. 

The whole duty of woman. By a lady, gl miniature editioik Phil- 
adelphia, £. Eai'le. 

Wqrks in the press or proposed to be puhlished. 

A System of operative surgery, founded on the basis of anatomy. By 
Gharles Bell; publishing by Hale 8c Hosmer, at Hartford, in 2 vds. 
dro; eontaining upwards of 100 engravings on copper and wood} price 
to subscribers %X SO per voL boards. Subscriptions received by Mun« 
roe and Ffaneis^ Boston. 

Sngitavifigs of the arteries illustrating the anatomy of the human body. 
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andaerring as an introduction to the surgery of the arteries. By Charles 
BclL The plates, fourteen in number, will be copied from the third Lon- 
don edition published a few months since, by the best engravers, and be 
handsomely and correctly colored; price to subscribers 2^ Bostoi^ 
Bradford & Read, A. Finley, Philadelphia. It is intended, if sufficient 
encouragement should be given, to follow the engravinga of the arteries 
with those of the bones, muscles and joints, necves» and brain. 

> An analysis of the laws relative to marine insucances, together with % 
collection of cases decided in the several eouita of tl^ United States^ 
and of such English cases as have been reported aioce the last editkni 
of Serjeant Marshall's book. By Samuel livermore, Esq. counsellDr at 
law. This work is intended as a su|jplement to the Treatiae on the law 
relative to marine insurances by Serjeant MarshalL 1 mL 9vo, pp. 500 
•to 600; price to subscribers £4. Boston, T. B. Wait & Com 

J. Horwitz has issued proposals for publishing, an edition of Van Der 
Hooght's Hebrew Bible, without the points; Warranted free from eirorm 
in S vols. 8vo, price to subscribers ^T^SQ per voL Subscriptions receiv- 
ed by William Hilliard, Cambridge. [Such a publication Is muoll 
wanted in our country, but we fear the success of the pteaent will hp 
prevented by the high price of the volumes.] 

W. Hilliard has commenced the printing of Alison*s Essays <m tastCp 
from the last Edinburgh e'dition. This is in 3 vols. 8vog the Ameticaa 
edition will be in one; price to subscribers 23»50. 

The Travels of captains Lewis and Clarke, published, we understand 
under the direction of president Jeflrerson« are in the preas of Messrs* 
Conrad s, Philadelphia. 

The history of Louisiana by Lieut. Stoddard is in the .poasa of. the 
same publishers. 

Travels in the United States of America in the;^years lfiD6^ aad ISOT* 
«nd 1809, 1810 and 1811; including an account of passages betwixt A^ 
merica and Britain, and travels through various parts of Britain, Ireland^ 
and Upper Canada. With an appendix, containing a brief review of va- 
rious geographical works, and books of travels in the United States; ao 
abatract of the American constitutions; and aundry statistical tables and[ 
.documents relative to political economy. Illustrated by maps and platea* 
•it will be comprised in 2 vols. Svo, and printed in Philadelphia. By John J 
Jitelish. 

Memoirs of the life and writings of John Calvin, with a adocUon 
icom his letters, together with sketches of the lives of the moat eminent 
reformers among his contemporaries. By Rev. E. Waterman. 1 vol. 
4vo. Hartford, Hale and Hosmer. 

The Life oJT Cumberland. ByHVilliam Mudford, Esq. Boatoq^ 
Jiradford&vRead. 
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A new Americtn Bto^apMciil Dictionaryi or a Remembrancer of 
iKtf deputed heroes and statesmen of America^ To be confined to those^ 
who signalixed themselves in either capacity in the revolutionary war 
which obtained the independence of their countxy. Compiled from the 
best publications. Easton, (Penn.) T. J. Rogers. 

In one large 8vo volume/ Memoirs of the life of David Rittcnhouse, 
LL« D. F. R» S. &c By WiUiam Barton, M. A. counsellor at law« of 
Lancaster, (Penn.) Baston, (Penn.> T« J. Rogers. 

MeBKUM of the Rev. John Rogers, D. D. By Samuel M'dler, D. V^ 
Vpw Tofi^ WhittSip & Watson. 

An Apology lor the life of James Fennel, written by himself. 

Dr. Ramsay^ of Charleston (S. C) has ready for the press a series 
of historical volumes, to be entitled ** Universal History Americanized,** 
or ** An historical view of the world from the earliest records to the 
nineteenth century, with a particular reference to the state of society, 
Itteratore, religion, and form of g^veinment in the United States of A- 
mefica." It is expected that the whole will be comprehended in ten or 
tw«^ volniiiesv 9vo, priee ffi a volume. 

Proposals by Bradfivd and Inskeep (Phil.) for republishing Pinker- 
ton's Atlas, BOW publishing in London in quarterly numbers* have been 
some time before the public. The American edition is to be completed 
in about twenty numbers, each number to contain three maps; price g4 
plain, S5 coloredi Subscriptions received by Bradford & Read, Boston. 

P. F, Blondin, (Phil.) has issued proposals for publishing a translation 
ftom the French of A. Le Sage*s Historical, Geneological, Chronologi- 
cal and Geogtaphical A6as. The historical atlas wiU contiun thirty one 
origiiial tables, and five additional charts, by the translator. Bradford 
It Read receive subscriptions for this work, at f^l^S per sheet 



£DITOR*S NOTE, 

The aofhor of the account of the controversy between Dr. Priestley, 
Dr. Horsely, &c. is desiimis of expressing his obligations to Rev. Mr. 
Cary of Boston, for the loan of Barnard's Letter to Dr. Priestley, and of 
a new work of Mr. Belsham, (which Mr. Cary had just received from 
that gentleman,) containing a * Brief review of the controversy between 
Dr. Priestley and Dr* Uorscly.* 
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ON THS TAMP»^TUR£ 07 TH^ CLIMATE AT QAMBJLlDQILf 

• 

Some remarkable phenomena in the weather, which have 
oectirred daring the last year, have led to an examination of 
the state of the thermometer for the last twenty two years. 
The following tables exhibit the resttlt They w«re deduefnd 
from a regular eoarse of observations mude iiy the kle Picii*- 
dent Webber, ft-om January 1790, to Jmie 1807, and eontiMi- 
ed from that time to the present by Professor Fairar. The 
observations from the commencement to August 1795 were 
made with a mercurial thermometer attached to Reaumur's 
scale placed about four feet from the ground, under cover, but 
exposed to a free air, and sufficiently protected from any undue 
reflection of heat, as well as from the direet rays sdT the MB. 
Prom August 1795, to July 1803, Fahrenheit's themometer, 
made by Champney, was used, placed abroad in the opeft'air, 
about eleven feet from the ground. ' From July 180$, to the 
present time, a standard thermometer made by Jones was 
employed, and in the situation last mentioned* The observa- 
tions with Reaumur's thermometer are redueed to Fahren- 
heit's scale, for the purpose of a more re^dy eomparison. The 
first table gives the gri^atest and the le«st elevation of the 
mercury at three different hours of the day, viz. at aereii 
o'clock A. M. at two, p. M. and at nine in the evening, ftr the 

several seasons during the above period of twenty two yearfl. 

• 

The three first columns ou the right give the extremes for the 
year, and the whole range of the thermometer. The second 
table exhibits the means for the several seasons of all the tb- 
lervations taken at the hours above mentioned. The finit of 
the five last columns on the right represents the mean of -afl 
the winter observations, the second the mean of tdl ' the 
spring observations, the third the mean of all the summer 
observations, the fourth the mean of all the autumn observa-- 
tions, and the last the mean for the year. The footings of 
these columns being the means of all the means before fiHmdy 
nay be considered as a determination of the temperature of 
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the seaMiia in tUs eUoiate, wilb vMeb^vpo^ en^parivn^ t|i» abri 
•«r?alMi» of Mj |iavtieii)i^ jern^ or MttMNi pott ,or it ^o^nw 
it oiajr be 9eeii irbetKer it be folder or wamer^oiid hQ>W'iBV<li«^ 
thu» it 18 fomid that the laot wintor woa fit a- mean fjbont %w^, 
degrees, and the last spring about four degrees colder thm^ 
e<|auiioB« It spears aUo tb%t the tlM^]pioi^eter..rii9ye |ugher 
Ih^ last siunmer than it has dope.befbreJ^or tweaty two yei^ 
j^urt. . Ch^ the fjNirth of }^LJ at t||rq,o'ejiock, p. mw i^ stood at 
i(^i?. Qo the fifth, it was.statioigAqr atiqQ^'for a jsonsiderable 
ff^f% offtbe afteaio«B»,tl|e.jUgheat poi^t it reached was- iOOi^ 
It sto9d at IM'' at six p. m. On the twentieth of August it 
vose to ar' iand. remained at a^^.^at. midnight* On .the t^enf^ 
firji) it Cf so to ^Sk!' by eloFon o'oloek, a^. m. and ironld probably 
ha^e risen to iOd^ or i04$^ by two or three a. m. jiidging from 
tl^e usUjal variation in thai, interval, had not ^ wind shifted 
to tba siistw^cd. Atharino«ieter in Uieson rase to i^^ Ser- 
eral thenn^meters were plaeed 09 the north side of buildings 
and in other situat^Diis, that were thought to gire the fai^ot 
apeeimen of the temperature ^f the air* They all agreed wtrf 
nearly with the themometer statedly used in the situation 
where the observations are regularly made. The bulb of this 
thermometer when standing at 100^ in the shade was embrac- 
ed by the hand and put into the month, upon which it sunk ^^« 
On being. exposed to the open air it soon rose again to 100^ 
after the moisture had evaporated. In an atmosphere thus 
heated a person might literally keep out the heat by thick 
warm clothing. 

The last winter was no less remarkable for the opposite 
extreme of weather. Short intervals of more intense cold .are 
not very unfrequent as may be seen by Table L But such a de- 
gree of eold fbr so many days in succession is not to be found in 
any reeords of the thermometer in this place to which the writ- 
er has access. From the sixteenth to the twenty-second of 
January the mean state of the thermometer was about H^ 
above zero. The coldest of these days was the eighteenth, 
when the thermometer stood at 6% 2^, and 9}^, at the stated 
hours of observation, below zero, giving at a mean nearly 6^^ 
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Mow. This was exteeded bjr imly t%o days in the period em-> 
hMeed by %iii^ ebte^atibaf. ' The Int oT tli«M»w«9 ^Imuavf - 
d8, i?08, the other January i36, 1807/ on both of which the' 
iHean state of the thermometer was a little more than 6^ 
below» 

Anodier eireamstanee wotihy of being noted iw the great 
an4 sudden changes to which we are exposed. Several in- 
stances might be mentioned in which the thermometer has 
lUIbn 40^ and sometimes eren 00^ between die aftenuton* aad 
the next morning. A very singular phenomenon of this kind 
oecnrred last winter consisting of a double change. In the 
oonrse of the forenoon of January twentiethi the thermometer 
rose -ih>m 6® to M^ and descended again to iO^ befbre two 
o'clock^ occasioned apparently by the wind shifting lo the east 
and back again. These violent, and sudden changes in the 
weatlier eonstitntn in some degree a j^eenltatityiit our climate^ 
and probably contribute to characterise some of the more 
prevalent diseases incident to this part of tlie country. 

Borne account of the state of the barometer in this place 
Will be given in a ftiture number. 



ERRATA. 

In tbe revi^sr of M. do lfon%ailUfd thers axe the Moving* ettati^ 
Vhich our readen are reqoested partSoularlf to notice* 
Pago ll€k liae 15, ftir « bad,*" teadbsa. 

112, — 16*— "in,»* — by. 

113, -r- 1, after « fixed," insert and. 

13, fop *« almost,'' read most 
ll7a — 6I^7| for ** continued,* read conudei^ 



TABLE I. 

Bxtremta of iMtt ud eoM Ibr tiie leTeiml if«««ai «iid Ibr <tlif ^ytar from 
1790 to l^i inehuivfi. The iipper nnmber si^ifies the grefktest and tfie low- 
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BIOGRAPHY OF J. 8. SEMLER: 

^Franslatedfrom the original^ in Eichhorn*8 JiUgemeine Biblio" 
thek der Biblischen Litteratur, . Band. 0. Theil^ 1* l^jp- 
xig, 1708. 

Concluded from page 65* 

OBMLER in all his works upon the histoiy of the ehnrehney-* 
•r came down beyond the seventeenth eentury. The history 
of the sixteenth century be has treated in his manner very 
folly; but that of the seventeenth only partially. 

In regard to the ancient history of the church to the mid- 
dle ages his merits are great; greater than one would suppose 
possible, since he was preceded by so many men of profound 
learning.' For the peculiar richness of his discoveries he was 
indebted to the study of such sources as his predecess^.i had 
not used, to the independent views with which he examined 
such as were common, and to the jealous and critical penetra^^ 
tion by which he separated the certain from the fabulous. 
He approached the histories that were filled with maryellous 
things, and, purifying them from fables and legends, he has 
transmitted them to posterity, who will probably show more 
gratitude towards him, than muiy of his contemporaries. 
In the former historians of the church one cannot fail' to &- 
eem, according to the' spirit and genius of their times, a false 
taste fer the marvellous, a negligence in the use of the as* 
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thorities that Are extant, and a defect of historical criticism 
and manly independence. Sender entered upon the history of 
the fint fire centuries with the purpose of opposing the ruling 
taste, of giving, a moxve true %iid faithful delineation of the 
peeultar state of Christianity in this early period, than is to 
be found in the greater and smaller histories in use, and of 
publishing to the. world, without reserve, what his proofs and 
documents attested; what perhaps some had already obserr* 
ed^ but had not been disponed to aclsnowledge. Thus he dis- 
turbed the common prejudice concerning the superiority of the 
first times of Christianity ever the present, and shewed nnde-- 
niably that our religion was even then corrupted by means' of 
bnatical men, who taught a kind of .Christianity mixed with . 
Jewish superstition, and, by their extravagance, even in the 
. tolerant times of the Romish government, brought contempt 
upon the Christiiins, by creating a belief that they were, or 
would become the foes of sovereigns, and the authors of dan- 
gerous innovations and tumultuous. commotions in the state. 
He ecMHured the increasing ignonoioe and Csnatieism, the vul« 
guity and wickedness of the teaehers, the cabals and the 
fffide ef dominion of those who, from the eireumstanees of the 
times, had the most influence; their dissensions and qnarrek 
coneenung doetvine% Vrhich thrust aside true Christiaaity; 
and Hke lois of the great maae of common Christians for re- 
lies aad fietitieas miracles. In particular he was very skiU 
fill ami aente j» the history of ancient heresies; and in hie 
judgment eoneeming them, he was mild and oireumspeot— > 
nuiek mere so than his predecessors, Pfaff akne excepted^ 
whom Semler took ibr his pattern. He could not indeed but 
speak charilably eoneeming these heresies, since, through hie 
Bcyeatfd attel^tion to dogmatic divinity, he had become ac- 
fuainled with the diversities ef opinions, and with the various 
modes of representag them; and had learned to distingnish 
Ohristkm dee4fines from n^ntable IheorieB in religion. With 
wihat seal did Semlev defend Fela^ius, who had been so much 
slendered and exeeratedl Wkh what dexterity did he reAile 
the calumnies of AugustinI With what oleamess and histor- 
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ieal fidelitj did hie expose the rage, Hrkieh, at Ae intigalioa 
«f the bishops, wils direeted against pagiiai and repated here- 
tics — against Arians, Donatists, Pelagians^ tuo. On the eon* 
trary he eommended the Gbiosties and the foilowers af Mat** 
eion for their exertions in extirpating the Jewish ^rit fWmi 
Christianity ; and for being wholly opposed to the abuses 
which Tertnllian and men of his stamp hild sanctioned, 
great penetration into the spirit of Christianity he 
the troe value of many usages among Christiaas^^tfaeed with 
learning and aeuteness the causes of the seT«rai changes is 
the external form of Christianity, and exposed their arigiit 
without reserve. Ail this, and more, he has dene better, mom 
thoroughly, and in a manner more oontonant to protestank 
principles, than any of his predecessors. Where his eritieism 
borders npon too great a propensity to doabt, and he has ear* 
ried his doubts too far, he is sufficiently ready to return aal 
correct himsellb but had it not been fof - his reasoliable di»* 
trust, we should have been left under the inilnenee Of vnuiy 
false and exaggerated representations respeeting the aneie^t 
periods of Christianity. 

The ignorance and slothfnlness of the middle itges would 
seem to mark them out for an unimportant period Co the hia« 
torian, and unworthy of much labour; for whatever was peea« 
liar to them in regard to systematic theology is in the high* 
est degree meagre, unfruitfil, and useless, and remained so^ 
till the time of the reformation approached, When rich mate^ 
rials again present themselves, fh>m whieh, without mneh 
pains, one may draw copiously. But Semlcr is more ftril 
more profound and learned upon flie middle ages, than upon 
this last period. He iii^t broke up the ndnile wild over* 
grown field, prepared it for tillage, and, as far as possible fbr 
one man, began ils cultivation. His labonr at the eonmeiHie* 
liient of this period was diffiealt^ but hst hnrt diffiealt as H 
extended: and the ftirther he advalieed, the hio^r was 
Ms task. But, Instead of shrinking trtm diffieultilesy his dSi» 
gettce and courage, preserved a due proportion to the obstaelei 
f# b^ oveteome^ 



Hit maimer of freating the historj was the same as in 
the ii^t fire handled yean. He fnrnirhes a eoiicetioB of 

. fragmeDts for afatnre ample eeelesiastieal history of the mid# 
die ages^ he haa colieeted a mass of materials from the best 
writers, and thrown them together under certain heads, and 
thus giTeo a series of valuable authorities, eited for the most 
part in the wordtf of their authors; and he has made extraets, 
with refleetioasy from the acts of councils for the enriching of 
literature a^ eritieism. In all this he is not so full as iu tha 
earlier historj of the church $ but this is not his fault. The 
•ourees from which he could draw are not so abundant; and hf 
was not able to read every thing; nor could this be exacted 
of him, as there was so much want of the previous labour of 

• others. It is rather matter of surprise, that he could read so 
much, and make his extracts from so many writings. Others 
may now advanoe from the ground to which he attained, an^ 
collect what was not within the compass of his ability: and 
thus at length all the necessary materials, well exafnined^aa^ 
their value known, may be brought together, ft*om which a 
eorreet body of ecclesiastical history may be completed. 

As well in the first ages of the history of the fathers, as 
in the middle ages, literary history was a principal olgeet of 
attention with Semler;^— a circumstance which will make his 
history of the middle age of the church indispensable to every 
solid schc^ar. His attention to literary histiMry commence^ 

■ 

exactly at a period when it had hitherto been aeeustomed to 
eease, and when at most it had been directed to the titles and 
externals of works, because it was thought no valuable prize 
was to be obtained from such barbarous writers. Bnt Cav^ 
and the Histoire lUeraire d$ France' operated against this gen* 
oral prejudice. Semler did not suffer himself to be infected 
with the common aversion, with which those writers were 
regarded, bnt read them as much as he was able, and studied 
them as old elassic authors. In fine, he attained to a richness 
of historical alid critical observations upon them and their 
contents, by which even Cave and the ffUMre UteraUre d^ 
Prane^^ to say notfai^ig of more defective works, might b$ tw^ 
rected and improved. 
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Am he approa^olied the reformation^ partiediarlj in the 
flfleesth eentury, he became mnch more prolix, in ord^r to re- ' 
preseni correctly what led immediately to the reformation 
itself, and to shew its direct consequences. By means of tho 
extracts he produces from writers of the fifteenth century, it 
mast appear plain to every one, that even then the ground of 
the reformation was laid; that it was neither marrellouB ii| 
its origin, nor the effect of any politieal des'ign; hut that alter 
fuch preparatory causes, and under such circumstai^ees, it. ' 
could not without a miracle have been prevented. Luther 
himself, particularly in the first periods of his great nnder- 
taking, did not advance a single proposition, which was not 
before advanced by one and another of the. learned in the fifi- 
leenth century. The sudden and general approbation there** 
jKore, in and out of Germany, may easily be accounted for. 

The history of the reformation was so laid out by Semler, 

ft 

that by means of a series of excerpta from the writings of the 
refbrmere and their illustrious contemporaries, it plainly ap« 
penred how their great work proceeded from small beginnings, 
and advanced gradually, step by step. Not "every thing that 
proceeds from Luther is, as indolence and pride are so ready 
to believe, incapable of improvement; bat this illustrious re- : 
Ibrmer has left much for posterity to pursue in completing the 
work. ' Semler shewed in what way the pijiogres^ of the re- ' 
formation was interrupted after the death of Luther, and how 
ftise opittiona struck deep root in the church. Every new 
attempt at improvement of teaching was accounted the break- 
ing out of a punishable attempt at innovation, by which utter^ 
destfuetion was threatened to the church, to the purity of its 
' doetrines, and to religion itself. 

So many things important, novel, and bold, did this great 
man aeeomplish in the history of the church* But it is to be 
lamented that none of his works are brought down to oiir 
lime, and completed* As often as he began at the eommence-. 
meat of the seventeenth century^ he returned and pursued 
again.the long way through all periods to hiB aaeustoined lim- 
fi$. His new travels however wer« always remarkable far 
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discoveries that had before esci^ed his notice, and were thus 
sabserTient to the increase of 'knowledge. Still it was irk* 

. some to aceompany, him again in reviewing the same ground, 
which was thought to have been already sufficiently explored. 

• The, whole value of his peculiar investigations and discoveries 
cani^ot be estimated from any individual work, and it was 
therefore a wish, often depressed to him in his life time, that 
he woald collect together in one publication the whole history 

of the revolutions iu the church, which he had discovered and 

» 

verified from his own examination. 

By studying the gradual origiu of our present prevailing 
.systems in the church, and the history of particular doctrines, 
Bemler prepared himself for the reformation of dogmatic the- 
ology, and for his personal defence against the dangers which 
threatened him in the undertaking. The first piece which 
proceeded from him upon this subject, the history of the pres- 
ent system of doctrines, was of no inconsiderable Value. It 
shewed under what conjunctures, and under the influence of 
Wh&t constellations, whether literary or ecclesiastical, it had 
arisen, in what vairious ways its fabrick had been changed, 
how it had been constructed in partd at didferent times, and 

' Ikow variously it had been famished, till it became what it 
now is, a gothrc palace, with its gothic furniture. He fur- 
nished an apology for those independent scholars, who are dis- 
posed to undertake the revision of dogmatic theology at the 
present time, to remove from it what is not consonant to their 
belief, and what is not adapted to present neeessities. He 
. gave to youn^ theologians a jnst and perfect conception of the 
extent of dogmatic theology, of tlie right method of studying 
it, and of the necessity of a theological system, which should 
teente them from many prejudices, and from the pemicions de- 

' elamations in which mystical and fanatical scomers and ea- 
lamniators in jnlg^ themselves. Still his work was not com- 
plete, either in its compass or in its execution. He porsoed tha 
liistpry of the system.only to the end of the seventeenth century, 
and was* full only upon the snbfectof internal chfUiges, a stAject 
however of great critical and literary i m^rtance. bi so^e pot- 
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tioBA indeed he ii more prolix than in others. His aecount of 
the works of the seholasties is so particular and ampl^, thai it 
plainly appears he jbad read and, examined them himself, and 
that he has portrayed them with a knowledge resulting from 
his own investigatioas. But Cramer^* who came after him« 
has excelled him. Had the hent of Semler's genius allowed 
hhn$ after the exawnation of particular parts of his subjeet, 
to embrace the whole, and to write a complete work with the 
same laborious exactness that he has displayed in eertain por* 
tionSf his work would have been worthy ^f a crown. 

Of still more consequence than these first iDvestigations 
were his subsequent researches into the history of doctrines^ 
and his inquiries concerning them, which tended to shew how 
they were gradually presented under distinct proj^ositionsy 
Ibunded in arbitrary authority, rather than proved from the 
sacred writings.t The study of ecclesiastical )iistory will 
convince any one, that every father in the church ipodified the 
4iffieult and obscure doctrines which prevailed, according to the 
measure of his abilities, and the extent of his philosophical 
powers; that eeelesiastieal decisions seldom had for their foun^ 
dation a critical attention to the use of language and to the, 
connexion of things, but rather a cumbrous kind of dialeeties^ 
the offspring in earlier times of Platonic philosophy, and 
afterwards of scholastic learning; that to th« great disadvan- 
ti^ of any thing perspicuous, not only the books for scholars^ 

4 

* [John Andrew Cramer, vho was .bom in Germany in ir3S. In 
1754 be wfts invited to be chuplain to the court of Copenhagen, and a^.' 
terwasd appointed professor of theology in the university in that place* 
He WM disgraced however at the time of the ruin of the minUter Stru- 
enaee, and retired to Lubec* He wab aflerward received again into fa^ 
vour, and appointed professor of tlieology in the university of KieL He> 
died in 1788. He was a poet as well as a theologian. In Denmark lie 
is sud to have been distinguished by the title of '' tlie thoroughly good.** 
We do not know what woik or works of his are particularly referred to 
above. Perhaps his edition of Bossuet's Universal History with disserts- 
tions. £(L'} 

t Semlers Einleitong zu Baumgartcns Polemtc. (Introductioa to 
Bsumgsrten*s Polemic.} 

» 
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but also Ute popular writings for Ike instraetioii of the grea£ 

• massy are filled with expressioua fcom the fathers^ whose phi*- 

losophieal representations, no less than the laugaage in whi^ 

thej were eonveyed, were as i^posite to . ours, as the east t» 

the, west; that for the most part dissensions, and therefore 

accident rather than still, peaceful, and cool reflection, gare 

rise to doctrines considered aniversally binding, although in 

, fact, proceeding as they did from such impure sources^ they are 

no more obligatory than the theolc^ieal speculations of a Dcit 

. Cartes or a Leibnitz. A perfect historia dogmaium^ collected 

from the original authorities, themselyes, would shed a dear 

. light upon the obscurity of dogmatic theology, and become tho 

safe pqle-itar, throagh the labyrinth of systems, to every the^ 

ologian. Yet even to our times no such work has been writ* 

ten, noi; probably will be for a long tinie to come^ for it must 

be a work Resulting from patient and deliberate examination^ 

and frotai the most extensive reading, the most unwearied in*' 

dustry, and undivided exertion— ^requisites which we can 

scarcely expect to find uuited in the same man. 

It is wonderful that such a work was not thought of ear«' 

lier, in the flourishing times of polemic theology, and comr 

*' menced and prosecuted with earnestness aud zeal* . In all 

disputes. every thing was carried by the assertion, that the 

doctrine defended had ever been the immutable doctrine of 

the church.* Thus it became incumbent upon the other party, 

not to prove the doctrine false, but that it had not been the 

. prevailing doctrine of the church; for if pne contended for his 

opinions upon philosophical or scriptural grounds only, ho 

'contended in vain. The oldest systems, those of John of Da- ' 

mascus, Peter of Lombardy, and of the rest of the scholastics, 

with their fine demonstrations, were built perpetually upon 

authority, consequently upon history. Yet the unravelling of 

the history of doctrines still remained npgleeted; for no other 

^ reason probably, than the apprehension that it would lead to 

different results from those that were desired. 

The reformation at length had such an influence upon the 
church, as to afford a favourable opportunity for the history 
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«ff doetrines; and the Magdeburg Centuriators''^ emiehed their 
work by devoting a chapter to this history for each century. 
Their illiterate and slothful sons rested for a long time eon* 
tented with the laurels which their father^ had obtained. They 
used, as occasion required, what they found collected in this 
eircnmscribed history. A few men however of superior minds 
selected from the great mass particular doctrines, and pre* 
^sented their history more amply and more definitely, till at 
length Petaviust embraced the whole in a work of his own, 
and carried it through the time of the true fathers of the 
ehureh; but his work is inadequate to the necessities of prot« 
estant theologians. 

In the mean time the extent of every species of learning 
became enlarged; the knowledge of language was cultivated 
to more perfection and exactness; and criticism and philos- 
ophy attained to a height, which they had never reached be- 
fbre. With the superior culture of all subsidiary knowledge^ 
the claims which had before been made upon the inquirers into 
the history of doctrines were naturaHy increased, and former 
labours in this province were accounted defective and unsatis- 
fying. Under these circumstances Semler commenced his 
survey of this wide field, beset with various obstacles, in or- 
der to make it smooth and easy of access. He abridged the 
difficult task as much as he could without prejudice to perspi- 
cuity and profoundness of research. Over the first three cen- 
turies he went thoroughly. The teachers of this time were 
more careless than has commonly been supposed conceiuing 
theological opinions, and are of inconsiderable value for a 
true history of doctrines. In the fourth century every thing 

* [An appellation g^ven to certain learned Germans of the city of 
Magdeburg, who, in the early days of the reformation, composed a body 
of church history divided into centuries of years. They have been be- 
fore mentioned, vol. ii. p. 49. 7V.3 

f [In his Dogmata Theologica, *' a work of incredible labour and 
tompass.** It was first published at Paris in 1644—1650 in 5 vols. ibU 
afterward at JFlorence in 1733« and at AmBterdam in 1763 in 3 vols. fol. 
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was a laboured mixtore of religion and philoioplijj and hei% 
the materiali for the examiner of the opinions of (he ehorehiii 
a manner eommenee. From this period Sender deroled hit 
pailienlar attention to the leaders of different parties. As, ta 
mention one instance, from the time of Cyprian, all AlKea 
was imboed with the peenliarities of Tertolliaa, so almost 
every where one may proceed geographieally in the history of 
theologieal opinions and langnage^sinee the elergy of a whole 
oountry almost always adhered, both in doctrine, and in the 
manner of exhibiting it, to one leader, whom they blindly foU 
lowed. And when hU language and manner is described and 
illostratedy the same thing is done for a long period, and an 
extensive eountry. 

In these investigations Semler had the desired opportnnitjc 
of plaeing in a distinct contrast — ^theology and religion— pro- 
vincial theology and universal Christianity^— learned dogmao 
and feeble eatechisms ; of representing the inflaenee of tho 
version of the Latin-church upon the origin, formation, and 
nature of doctrines, and of shewing how these doetrines wera 
rather obtruded one by one, through the power of the ehureh^ 
than received from conviction* 

In this part of theological learnings however, Semler has 
only collected the materials for a future, more ample hiatoiy 
of our dootrines, and thrown them together without regard to 
arrangement. He has not provided in the least degree for 
eonvenienee in eonsnltlng his sdieetions. The gradual ehan^ 
ges of doctrine to be found in the fathers are not disposed ia 
ehronological order, as they should be to give a elear view of 
the origin of the articles of belief in the church. 

Semler therefore has left much in this field to be gathered 
by active and learned theologians. If a work should be writ- 
ten, which should dispose in order those parts of the history 
of doctrines already examined, together with their results, oat 
of the various writings where they are now scattered in frag- 
ments $ and which should also excite learned theologians, who 
felt the inelination and the call for anch severe labor, to 
ahare the remaining part, we might at lengdi aeqalie vpos 



Obu importaiit part tf theologieal learning an entire^ and, as. 
Jkr as poisiUe, a perfect hiitory. Thns yoaag theologiaiis 
woqM lie eonditeted to the best field for the exercise of their 
Ainds, where they might aceiMtom themselres to e«timale the 
ideas, expressions, and representations of systems according 
to their deserts. They would thence learn whf t writings of 
the fathers were to be read, and how they were to read them; 
and would become acqaainted beforehand with the contents of 
the most respectable* They would thence also acquire very 
difTerent conceyitaons of the prevailing doctrines, from those 
leeeiyed throngh the common books of instruction on this sub- 
ject, written without knowledge of the peculiar language of 
the fathers, and would early accustom themsekes to the wav« 
arittg opinions of the church. 

To the middle of the present [eighteenth] century two the- 
•logical schools in Germany contended with each other for 
preeminence; — that of Spener,* and that of IS^olf.t The first, 
whose centre was at Halle, from a love of the practical part 
of (Jhristianity, had gradually beconu& a foe to respectable 
theological learning founded in^history, language, and philos* 
pphy; and, to complete the misfortune, attributed a sort of 
magical efficacy to certain words and figures of the sacred 
writings. Those of the other party enlisted in their ^id all 

* [Philip James Spener» a Lutheran divinci bom in 1685, He was 
$± the head pf those mentioned above called the Pietists. They oudn- 
teined that only such as are msptred by the Ha\y Ghost can understand 
die scfiptnrcs. He held some ecclesiastical dignities at Berlin. He di- 
edinirOSi JEJ.] 

f We presume the celebrated German philosopher Christian Wol( 
a disciple of the philosophy of Leibnitz. He was bom in 1679. In 170T 
be was appointed professor of mathematics at Halle. Here he became 
obnoxious fix>m his opinions concerning necessity, and particularly from 
an extravagant and hyperbolical oration which he delivei-ed on the mo« 
raUty of the Chinese, in consequence of which he was obliged to leave 
his professorship. He retired to Cassel, but was in 1741 recalled by tho 
king of Prussia, made professor of the law of nature and nations at Halle, 
and afterwards chancellor of the University. He was created likewise a 
JBaroo of the Roman Smpixe. He died in 1754. £</.] 
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of WoITs phUoflophy aad maniier of teaehing, and, fall of in-' 
aolent eonfidenee in their demonstratioiM^ despised all tkft 
belps of interpretation aad history. Baamgarten, nartitr* 
od in the lap of the pietists, and led afterwards, through a 
eoneurrenee of fortunate eireumstanees, into the arms of tho 
Wolfian philosophy, embraeed from the first a lore for theuse 
of the bible, and afterward a deeper habit of thinking, and 
suited with them a regard for history. Thus he originated 
an intermediate state of theology, that afforded hope of im* 
improvement. But his use of the bible was defeeUve; fbr 
he was not supported and guided by enlightened philology 
and eritieism. His speeulations did not lead him to an inde- 
pendent manner of 'thinking, because he had been too mueh 
aeeustomed in his early years to words and forms, and to' a sort 
of register of doctrines, whieh reeeitred nothing but what eor« 
responded to its purpose; and his knowledge of history, as far 
as it is subsidiary to theology, was not drawn soffieientlj 
from original authorities. But his sehool was an exeel« 
lent preparation for the new theology. One was first eiereis* 
ed in the helps to knowledge, in whieh Baumgarten could pass 
for little more than a beginner; yet the reflections exeiteid by 
this means in his scholars led to greater freedom of inves* 
tigation and of judgment. He attempted to demonstrate eve^ 
ry thing to his scholars; but the basis of his demonstrations 
was shaken by philology, history, and criticism. Here then 
is the beginning of our new, independent manner of teaching 
in theology. 

Semler was of the number of those choice persons, who la- 
bored with unremitted activity in this new creation. Yet he 
was prepared only by gradual and severe labor for the refbr- 
mation of dogmatic theology; according to his opportunities 
from time to time of possessing himself of the necessary helps to 
the knowledge of it^ and his acquaintance with the bold theo- 
logians of earlier times. Fortunately, in the study of ddg* 
matic theology, he fell into the hands of excellent guides. 
The great Calixtus was his pattern in boldness of thinkings 
and in distinguishing between theologff and rdigionji Pfaff iB 
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tlie iUostriUioii of doetriites by meani of hifttonr, and in 
liberality and frankness of jiid^ent; Weismann in sound 
theological inifniry, and in condemning affeeteil demonstra- 
tkins: the Aminians, Bpiseopins and Cureelleeus in a love 
for the' simplicity of the scriptures, in sonnd interpretation of 
these writings, and in bold unshackcled judgment; Simon and 
Le Ciero in impartial examination of the text of our bible, and 
in tlie banishing of Rabbinaical-Christian prejudices. In the 
year 1765 Semler commenced with vigorous steps his .new 
eonrse, and pursued it with spirit and ability to the last ten 
years of his life* 

Yet Semler was never perfectly systematic in this departs 
ment; nor could he become so* Although he was more per- 
fectly skilled in two branches of knowledge, interpretation 
and history, which are the. foundation of dogmatic theology, 
than the roost systematic theologians; yet, on (he oUier hand, 
he failed almost entirely in systematic philosophy, and in ex- 
act and definite expression. He was satisfied therefore with 
certain peculiar, and for the most part excellent observations 
in this department, which will furnish very valuable materi- 
als to one who may hereafter pursue the subject systematic- 
ally. 

In his books of instruction upon dogmatic theology he re- 
fers to Latin and German works in particular, as is necessary 
in the inslruction of young theologians, who must know the 
system of the church, as liutter, Calov, Quenstedt, Gerard, 
and others have exhibited it. Thence he provides for a lib- 
eral judgment concerning t]ic system. He traces the gradual 
progress of the doctrines of the present time, and examines 
for the purpose of finding how strongly or feebly each is sup* 
ported by the bible itself; and enlarges as well upon the rela- 
tion it bears to real Christianity, as upon its intrinsic impor- 
tance.* Thus in regard to dogmatic theology he opened a 
free range for liberal minds. 

Still however he produced more that was excellent upon this 

* Semleri institotio ad doctrinam Christjsnani liberalUer discendam. 
Hsl. 1774, 8ro. [This work has lately been added to the librai7 of the 
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knuieli of knowledge ia his hiatorie^l, eritieal, and exegetieal 
writiDgt, in wbieh he nerer lost sight of the system of the 
ehordi; delivered boldly and without disguise his judgment 
«o9eeniing; it here and there, aeeording to eirenmstanees, im- 
proved, eorreeted, illustrated, limited, or rejected the same; 
and produced a rich treasure of theological ideas. This with« 
out doubt was the safest method. A book of theological in- 
struction is not the place for bold assertions, unless one is wil* 
ling to risk the danger of making too great changes at once^ 
•r of bringing on himself the aecusation of rashness. 

Bemler adopted many of his apparent innovations fhim the 
ancient heretics. The Gnostics and the disciples of Marcion 
attempted the annihilation of the Jewish spirit in Christianity. 
Wholly in their spirit Semler was jealous lest too much stress 
should be laid upon the support adduced from the Old Testa- 
ment in favor of the system of doctrines in the New, the 
value of which has been extremely exaggerated, and of which 
Christianity, so distinct in its spirit, stands in no need. His 
system concerning the temporal and local garb of the New 
Testament led him to distinguish betweeu the different periods 
of those writings from which the proof passages for any doctrine 
were drawn. Christ may have spoken one passage in an ear^ 
lier, and another in a later period of his office as a teacher. 
Now John may have spoken before, and again after his full 
views of the religion; and the apostles may here have uttered 
themselves before, and there after the effusion of the Holy 
Spirit. If Semler ever taught the same dogma wiUi 
the church, slill his proofs in its support were never tlie 
common ones; and he imposed on the teachers of theology a 
liberal change in the nianner of coming at their prooft. 

He has either given himself, or adopted from others among 
his contemporaries, the most novel views of dogmatic theology. 
In the improvements of the artide concerning sacred writ, in 
the departments relating to the canon, to inspiration, and to 
the estimate of miracles, as proofs for the truth of Christian-^ 
ity, Semler was consnieuoosly preeminent. He was the first 
among the German theologians, who dared to contend against 
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the univenftl preJHdiee eonceming the inflnenee of the devil 
upon the earth, and who attempted in earnest to eorreet thft 
prevailing notions in regard to demons* As a means of 
eomiag to a deeision upon the artiele of graec^he pat into new 
eireohition the principal writings of the Pelagian eontrorersy, 
accompanied with Iibei€l remarks. The satisfaction of Christ 
he made to consist in the love of Ood and of Christ towards 
man, and not to be any satisfaction of the vindictive justice of 
God; ^nd expiation he did not consider the result of any phyt* 
ical power, independent of ourselves, bat regarded it as m 
moral work in man himself. 

As cheerfully as one listens to Senilcr upon dogmatieal 
subjects, yet he cannot but be dissatisfied with his manner. 
He eipresses himself ambiguously, in terms too general, and 
i)s words which give no definite and precise idea; he is involv* 
ed and obseure, particularly in nice and subtile matters, ta 
the greater vexation of the reader, since, where it is so dif- 
fioult to make himself rightly understood, one ought to labor 
for the most exact phraseology. 

With his peculiarly liberal manner of teaching, it was 
impossible that Semler should regard with much solicitude 
the symbolical books. His decisions concerning them were 
the decisions of a competent judge; declared by one who had 
ftilly prepared himself by long study of ecclesiastical histoiy, 
and by faithful investigations concerning the origin of creeds, 
and their purport. As might be expected from him, he ex« 
plained the same, meagerly indeed for common Christians, bat 
elaborately for the teachers of religion, who ought to be able, 
by means of intelligible theories and clear propositions, tm 
state and properly define their theological ideas. Such then* 
ries, as appears from history, have ever been subject to great 
changes, and we are not to consider them fixed and invariaUa 
firom what they were in the sixteenth century, unless we are 
disposed to favor a sectarian hatred, and check the growinj^ 
disposition for the liberal acknowledgment of the truth.* 

* Semleri Appsrstus ad libros symboUcos ecclesiK Luthersnx. ilsL 
1)75, 8vo. 
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8uch was tlic boldness and vigor with which Semler pur* 
sued his way in iheologieal subjects for thirty years, giving 
himself no concern for the hatred and reproach of zealots, in 
hopes tha| all his pains would not be entirely fruitless, after 
he had become enervated by his exertions to break the yoke 
of theological slavery. He found that there was no surer 
way of becoming a victim to a l^old and independent spirit^ 
than by the exercise of a free and open judgment in theology. 
His publications were stigmatized as injurious, heretical, dam- 
nable; and who knows what sentence mightnothave been pas- 
sed upon him, had he not fortunately lived in the times and in the 
empire of Frederic the second; or how much more, in a forei^ 
country, the zealots and defenders of scholastic extravagances 
might not have been enraged against him, had not a theologian, 
respected for orthodoxy, supported him in many eases with, 
the whole weight of his theological character. Emesti took 
an active interest in Semler, so that in general, as long as he 
lived, without allowing himself to define very exactly, he 
countenanced in many things the system of the reformed the-* 
ologians. He could not himself well become a reformer, since 
he went late to the particular pursuit of theology, and lived 
in a situation unfavorable to the difficult work of reforma- 
tion. The only immediate service that he rendered the sys- 
tem was his showing by what cunning misinterpretation the 
doctrine concerning the three offices of Christ had its origin^ 
and his almost universally acknowledged anthority in theolo- 
gy was sufficient to give his work a passport into those parts 
of Saxony, where all changes in system were resisted with 
great zeal. The service that he thus ultimately rendered was 
great. He did not stand in the way of those ingenuous men^ 
who with earnestness and dignity proposed improvements in 
the system of doctrines; and, from his acuteness in theological 
subjects, he knew how far to suifer the bold and liberal ideas 
that were advanced upon certain theological problems to pass 
uncensured. Had not Emesti extolled Junkheim's work upon 
the operations of divine grace, it would have cost a long and 
obstinate warfare before he eould have gained admission for 
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his seiitimenU into the syBtera. And, on the whole^ Ernesti 

suffered as many of the.innoTations of Semler to pass without 

opposition, as consisted with safety, in regard to his own re* 

putation. 

Still however the life of Semler was one continued warfare 
against the numerous adversaries of his liberal speculations. 
As he was by no means very sparing of his prejudices against 
his opponents,* so they in turn did not spare him, or his opin- 
ions; and their opposition was often mixed with malicious al- 
lusions and odious insinuations, which made his ill-humour 
the more restless, in proportion as he was conscious to him- 
self of the most honest and pure intentions. From his internal 
consciousness of innocence, he sometimes, when a cold answer 
or the silence of contempt would have better answered his 
purpose, broke out into violent passion and railing, which ill- 
comported with his dignity. Even the misunderstanding of 
his ideas, upon which the opposition of his adversaries was of- 
ten founded, he should have borne more patiently; for not unfre- 
quently the blame was to be imputed to himself. As a writer 
he was much too careless. He never exhausted his subject; 
he never strove to make himself easily comprehended; hif 
manner, his ideas, and his language were novel, and peculiar 
to himself; and he paid too little regard to the customary 
manner of writing, and to the proper arrangement and unfold- 
ing of his thoughts. The study of his writings therefore re- 
quires great labor; and even with this, one is seldom sure that 
he has thoroughly penetrated his ideas. 

The art of philosophical explanation in particulaif is not 
to be looked for in Semler; for he had never, through the 
study of any pliilosophical systeni, given his mihd a direction 
towards a clear manner of reasoning. He never proceeded 
from any general principles, under which he should have dis- 
posed his remarks; but presented certain insulated observa- 
tions, which his reader, who would make further use of them, 
must reduce to suqh principles. In every subject he followed 
the method of sifting the different opinions of his predecessors, 

* See Semler's writings against Schrdpfer, GaBsner, .&a 
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IQ whieh kit extensire readiiig led luiii» luid of intermiiing hk 
•wn Ideai. But he did dot bsild 1|U ctftJcMm vpoo any fvii* 
damentel maximfl, nor j^e^iti separalelj U§ peeuUar opin- 
iowy with their proofs. Thus his remarbir were extremely 
▼Ague Ibid defeetire^ and his opinions were so imperfeedy re^ 
presented, that they were eolleeted only by a few seleet read- 
ers, who took upon themseWes the serere task of searching 
here and there for the detaehed fragments) and of binding 
them into a whole. In fine, as rast as his knowledge was, he 
eonld iiot eiisily present any sobjeet in its foil extent } he wao 
generally sedneed by a predileetion for some of its parts : and 
it is often diifiealt to ascertain the reasons, why he has done 
so mneh, without dong more. In none of his writings diere^ 
fbre, was he more nnfbrtanate, than in eompendiums, whieh 
ooght to givte a whole outline of a department of knowledge* 
He toon lost himself in sunreying eeitain parts of ineonsidera- 
He eottseqnenee towards a riew of the whole; and in making 
particular remarks, peediar to himself, which indeed were 
aceeptaUe to the master in that department, but of little use 
to the beginner, and imsuitable to the intention of the book. 

in the maimer hitherto deseribed, with great .boldness and 
impartiality, had Qemler written and taught for more than 
thirty yean, when suddenly, in the year i770, he changed his . 
whole theologieal eharaeter. In answer to Bahrdt's* confess 
sion of Ibith (whieh no i»ne will approTO) he gaye a defenee 
•f the system of the churchy. |n whieh we no longer find the 
bdd th^lbgSan, who had labored so mneh for the advance* 
ment of a liberal mode ot thinking in theology, in his exegeti- 

* [Chsilcs Ftederic Bshrdt, who was bom io Germsny in 1741. 
After bebgtiie sntbor of thHoub theologiosl worics, o^uaiTo in their 
scnthnenu^ be becsme a praftsied deist, and fennedtbedeugn of being' 
tbe foonder of an avowed deistical sect in Pnissia. His life was unset- 
Jtled* and be was engaged in various projeets, none of which seem to 
have been sneeessfuL tn his conduct he was unprincipled and profUgate. 
He drove his wife from his house by his ill-treatment, and lived hi adid* 
tery with his msid«scrvant. IVywird tho dose of his life be settted oear 
HsDeasaftmeraBdlnDkeeper. His wuks on rsBgionsndmorslity sad 
olheraolgoctswareveiynttm^rooallBediodinlTS^ ^d^ 
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cal and kiBtorieal writiDgi^ who h»A ehanged in MUijr p$itie> 
ulan the mode of theological instraetioD^ and whohadeott^ 
tended with saeh mmiljr resolatioB fir toleraaoe and fineedom 
of eonseienee. He thos made elaim to a wdl detenrod piaee 
among the orthodox theologians ^ onr ehnreh) and, tempted 
\j the opposition of his eontemporaries^ he denied that he had 
ever departed from its orthodox doetrines. He r^resentad 
that whatever was novel and hold in his works, eoneemoi 
only the manner of teaching; that his reformation extended 
only to the field of theologieal literatnre, in whieh he hM 
met widi many prejndiees and false opinions, and much do* 
feetive knowledge, where he attempted to «pose and i«etif)f 
what was fklse, and to sopply what was impeifee^ hntiluMt 
theologieal leaniing has no dose eonnexion with theoreliaal 
and practical Christianity, nor bare theory with doetria^ and 
that he never proposed thai the instntetion of the people iM 
eateehisms and books of devotioB) shoald he diflbrently order* 
ed, according to more perfect and clear ideas. 

In defence of what came Ihns nnexpeotedly from Bombv, 
he insisted npon the great distinetion hetweea Ustorieai, so* 
cialy and moral religion, and acknowledged no dose oonnoxioii 
between them. BistonfiaLreligion embf«ees only the history 
and the doctrines of Jesns in their literal sense, wtthont any 
application to the Chrisdan, and to his individnal moral oitn- 
ation; socia l religion consists in principles embraced by the 
ahnrch as set forth in eonfesiions and fbrmnlaries, and pre* 
scribed fortheinstmcdon and belief of the chnivh, to preserve 
external order, unity and peace, among the Christians of % 
eovntry, and the members of a. ohaiehi and morj^religion 
proceeds flvm each individoal's enfolding doctrines drawn 
from the New Testament, and applying Aem to hishee^ 
and is displayed in the sentiments and condnet of men, The 
great mass of -Christians are satisfied with historical belief, 
smd the interpretations of the church; Christians of greater 
eapaeity reeeiTC religioii in its proper spirit, ferm themsdvcs 
npon it, and e^ly it to tte variotts eirenmslances of their 
moral eonditioB; iooi$l rd^pon ie b»t Ae JBotnmmity by 
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wbieli internal moral religion ia promoted,' in those who are 
eapable of its exercise. ^ 

How these three sorts of religion are so eomfletely dis- 
Joined) that eaeh can subsist by itself how a more pure and 
Informed mode of teaching should have no influence upon 
doctrines, and no connexion with them; how the internal mo- 
ral religion should be peculiar only to Christians of greater 
capacity, and historical religion should suffice for the great 
mass of Christian8;-««aU this is more difficult to apprehend, 
than all the bold and liberal notions, which 8emler in former 
years had diffiised through the public. The historical faith 
which the common Christian acquires from the chureh, must 
hare an influenee upon his mind, greater or less in proportion 
to his abilities, no less than the faith drawn from the soriptures 
themselves. No sort of knowledge remains wholly unfrultfuly 
althou^i the degree of its.fruitfulness necessarily diffisrs, ae« 
eording to the difference of tlie powers of the ladividuaL Now 
the question occurs, whether religion shall be made more 
diffiei|lt to the weak, and move easy to the strong; and wheth- 
er the system of doeUines shall be presented to the former in 
the old, unintelligible, platonie and scholastic lAjit and man? 
ner, or. in the loagimge of the bible, more simple and inteUigi<^ 
hie, more easy for profitable exaaiinatioD, and more adapted to 
moral improvement: v?hether one should not, after a formmla 
hBM been approved by the di^Terent seets of the ehureh, exhibit 
the same in a niore plfUii and exact manner^ if a learned the<- 
ologian should find sueh a. methftd. Is it not of consequence 
what are the first principles^ in which a seholar is gronnded; 
#iace these are liable to give % direction to his mind, which 
wiU laat^ through his life^ Is it not also of much eonsequene^ 
by what means intrinsic, moral celigioii is produeed; whether 
they be gQp4 or bad, whether they be tnie^ partially true, or 
false; whether moral operpttioiia in man are faisilitated or ob- 
s^ncted; whether they arp promoted by direct inr eireuitona 
way4,,and whether they are.fidvan^ed or sufTer^ to dedue? 
^hall not one labor, with discretion indeed, (o bring soeiiU 
F^Hsi^ into ^, flfioire i;itii|ii|to coiMienoii w^ g^Mive Phrifln 
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tiaaity? Shall one hide the light, whieh refleetion upon ihe 
•if octrines of Christ has produced, under that hushel-^t^e ruls 
4if church instructiofif Shall one think for himself eoneemiug 
what is best, and most pure, and therefore most adapted to 
moral direetion and improvement, and apply it to his own 
heart, and yet if he is pnbUely set apart for forming the mor- 
als of the people, must he not adopt the best and purest in- 
structions in pursuit of his end, beeause they do not agree with 
the language of soeial religion, which has been spoken for 
many hundred years? Shall duty towards Ood give way to 
this notion of soeial duty; or shall the laws of morality be 
subordinate to the laws of the ehureh? According to such 
reasoning, Christ and the apostles did extremely wrong to pre- 
neribe a system of doctrines to the Jews, without the authori- 
. ty of their nation. We protestants also should be rebels to 
the ehureh, which professes to be the only church in which 
salvation is to be obtiuned; and Luther would be the leader of 
in&beh, and a perjured teaeher, or at least unmindful of his 
oath or his obligations, in proposing his antipapal theses at 
WitteidraFg* Upon this ground no changes ought ever to have 
been contemplated in the Romish ehureh, and the eatholics 
ou^t to have forever continued slaves to the doctrines of their 
communion, although their understandings were convinced, 
that some were unintelligible, and others false. For what 
have the protestants studied almost three hundred years? Why 
have they sought with so much pains to bring the helps of 
theological leaming^-the knowledge of language, of eriti- 
cism, of interpretation, ^ philosophy, of the histoiy of the 
dinrch and of doetrines, to their present perfection? Why 
espeeiaUy do they still pursue the stndy of theology? Is it so 
nnfroitfal and useless a study; has theory no inftuenee upon 
doctrine; have the reformers accomplished and perfected ev- 
ery thing, and put their seal to truths, whieh are to be bind- 
ing to the end of time? Yet their /ormtc^a was wholly oppos- 
ed .to the will of the hitherto dominant church, and accounted 
nothing better than unlawful innovation. Let ns, protestants, 
{lasten ^tftiu into the lap pf the mother-ehnrehi Then 
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will all eontroTeriy be at an end; then will thfre be one flodc 
and one shepherd. Then will every thing be tanght and' 
preached and sung in the old way^ in the gocd old ehareh di- 
aleet* Every one shall then also think and believe in his 
heart, what he pleases; have his own internal views of private 
religion, and provide for his own moral necessities. The 
ehureh reqpires neither in teachers nor in the laity truth and 
sincerity in words and works. 

Thus abundant in hardy and dangerous speculations, sub* 
versive of protestant principles, was the system which Sender 
supported) either from the ^weakness of old age, or, as some 
suppose, in order to justify his peculiarly inconsiderate step, 
in answering. Bahrdt's confession of fkith. It would have 
been better in the last ease rather to have confessed too mueh 
haste, or to have returned wholly to the old system of the 
church, than to have struck out so nnfortunate a middle 
course. He now however undertook to defend the system of 
church doctrines. But what thanks could he deserve from 
the party to which he thus stooped? He still did not defend 
the system in its true and genuine sense: he said nothing of 
the efficacious obedience of Christ, of his vicarious sufferings, 
of atonement and redemption, in the way in which these doe- 
trines axe set forth in the rules of doctrine* 

By this sudden change. Sender in a manner annihilated 
the labor of a whole literary life, filled with exertion. The 
system whieh he had already changed &r the best, he was 
obliged in one place to alter, and in another to eonsider in a 
new light. In his nowie observations he had reproached the 
old church, inasmuch as the ruling party, through its publie 
ordinances concerning religion, had suppressed the right of 
private judgment; and he uttered many offensive opinions, as 
well eoneemittg councils and synods, with their orders and 
statutes, as eoneeming rules of doctrine, . and books of coni^« 
•ions. Now ho retracted all this, and became animated) as if 
with holj seal, to vindicate the impaired honor of oounetb 
and their decrees, and the discredited usefulness of public 
rales of doctrine. Hcasswaedt thai, m ecclesiacUcal assem. 
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lilies, a diSerenee has alvrays been supposed between the lan- 
guage of the ehureh as settled by them for teaehers, tod 
the private opinions of the teaehers themselves, and the peeu- ' 
.liar religions ideats of the laity; that in the compiling of the 
> decrees of eoiineils and publie rules of doetrine, there was no 
arrogating an unlawful authority over the eonscienee; that the 
formolas were not intended to prescribe what the Christian or 
. teaeher should think and believe in order to be saved, but 
what instnletions in religion should be publiely imparted by 
the teacher, in order to declare himself and his hearers to be 
members of a particular communion, connected and held to« 
gether by public rules of doctrine; that these rules of doctriuey 
however, were not intended to have any influence upof in« 
ward dispositions and moral improvement, but that, in short, 
they were designed merely, through the introduction of a com- 
moil ehureh language, to funii.h Christiaiu of yarions opinions 
a common ground, in their public religious assemblies, and to 
prevent disunion and disturbance in the society. 

If a teacher is to nse the contents of the creed only as 
wateh-words, and the church is to agree with him in feeling 
no obligation to believe the whole thai he teaches, and to ex- 
pect from him no real conviction of the truth of what he utters, 
the yoke of a creed is indeed very light: but such levity in * 
religion, the most important concern of mankind, would be in- 
tolerable; such indifference to truth and error in regani ta 
God, and our relation to him, unpardonable; and such a vi^^ 
lation of conscience, publicly authorized by the church itsell^ 
inexcusable. Such probably was never the opinion and de- 
sign of the church. It is much more probable, that in the 
most ancient churches, it was prescribed to the teachers, not 
only what they should publicly utter, but also what they and 
the laity, as obedient children of the church, should believe, 
in order to obtain salvation. The church, since she first felt 
her power, has manifested a disposition to rule with unlbnit- 
ed sway the faith of her members; and hence has armed her- 
self with damning clauses and the threatened torments of 
another life against every act of disobedience in her children^ 
This is amply verified in the Athanasian crecdt 
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Th^ ehoreh indeed, as things now stand, is in lamentable' 
danger; but entirely through the fault of her principal ser-* 
rants. She holds her ereeds inviolable; yet for a spaee of 
some hundred years, they have eoYitinued without the least . 
improvement, and their contrast with present views of religion 
throws eontempt not merely upon her rules of doetrine^ but' 
even upon religion itself; because it is only a few wise men 
who properly distinguish between. them. It is absnrd in mai)i<« 
hood to feel, and think, and speak like a child; it is criminal 
so to invade the rights of intellectual man, either in regard tp 

■ 

individuals or communities, as to set limits to his improvement. 
But every obstacle to the enlightening of the understandings 
will eventually be broken through. At the present day it is 
dangerous to give to every teacher the power of compianicat- 
ing the full measure of truth. The ultimate end of truth Qon«- 
cems the whole, not each individual; and religion is necessary 
to be explained for the mass, not for every one in particular! 
that portion of truth only is important to be imparted to every 
one, which promotes his individual happiness; and only that 
degree of illumination, which bears some proportion to his 
previous knowledge, can be nsefuL Prudence and benevo- 
lence must settle the limits, within whifeh the teachers of the 
people ought to keep, in explaining religion. None therefore 
but the most wise and discreet, the most gentle and enlighten- 
ed of every age, should sit at the fountain of truth, and dis- 

• 

pense to every on^ according to his necessities. But can the 
eonsistories appeal to their consciences in this case? Have 
they proved the spirit of their chosen teaehersP Have they 
excluded men destitute of theological illumination, and with- 
out prudence and benevolence? Have they excluded children 
and babes in religious knowledge from offices in the church? 
Have they performed the duties which they owe to their coun- 
try, to the present age, and to posterity; or have they drank 
nothing bvt the milk of catechisms, and hated those adults in 
religion who have learned the art of preparing stronger food 
for their fellow men? Or have they been seduced by fear of 
man, or unseasonable compassion,* or any other mean causes. 
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ftoni performing the duties of tlieir office with eonseientiont 
vigor? If they hare, it follows that they are liable to tho 
hiame of all the infidelity, and snperstition, and extravaganca 
that prevaiL It was their duty, and, if they have omitted it, 
^ fkej have been inadequate to their offlee, or unworthy of it, 
not barely to impart the doctrines of the church, but also to 
§^Ye the best possible explanations of them to their scholars, 
since teachers were to proceed from their schools for all times, 
and situations, and orders, and since they, no less than them- 
selves, would undertake to set limits to the explanations of 
religion^ It was their duty, and if they have omitted it, they 
have been hirelings, and unworthy or their office, to find, in 
respect to their scholars, whether the pains of their teachers 
were iVnitless; whether their pupils united with clear views 
of the whole extent of religion, of theology, and of subsidiary 
knowledge, an inteUigent, judicious, honest and benevolent 
spirit; and it was their duty to be vigilant that they did hon- 
or to their important calling by their lives. This is all that 
Christianity requires; she rejects every thing unbecoming her 
intrinsic power and dignity. She aims to conquer and to rule 

by force of her native virtue and truth. And, with confidence 

« 

in this unborrowed worth, with which she is endued by heaven, 
she has contended, for eighteen hundred years, with all 
opposition, fearless of every foe, however armed for defence. 
She has contended and conquered, and concluded every war- 
fare with renovated strength; and she will continue to con- 
quer to the end of time. 

No state should suffer the principles upon which the vir- 
tue and tranquillity of men depend to be shaken by sceptics 
and opposers. No care is superfluous, which aims to make 
practical religion secure from all possible danger, and to pro- 
mote ignorance, in many particulars, in regard to those to 
whom it is beneficial, and whose illumination, in those par- 
ticulars, would be injurious. Bat, on the contrary, there can 
be no right to keep those in ignorance, who ought to be en- 
lightened, and whose instruction is indispensable to their tran- 
quillity. The sword that one takes from the child, that he 

4 
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limy not wond himieif, he piU into the bands of the vaa, 
aiuA h% may aeenstom himseli to ito uae,^ and educate the child 
to employ it for ils- own oafoty. It Ib the duty of tbe state ta> 
proTtde institutions for the instmction of atl classes of its eit* 
Izens^ and thos to make those of every eondition eapahle af . 
eontinnal improrement; hot never shonld it oppress the genina 
of the nation by the power of compulsory statutes. 

Sender in his last years seceded fn>m thia qpinioa^ aod 
thus contradicted the whole system of his former life. Ha 
lost in consetjifcnee all external support, and his reputation for 
moral and literary consistency. The corps of orthodox ecele» 
siastics, into which he wished to be again incorporated, re- 
ceived him into their communion as a desertei^ the liberal 
theologians were astonished at his sudden change, and the se*' 
vere sallies which he nmde upon them, and his repeated dee- 
lamattons against certain men of extensive views, who had 
associated for the purpose of introducing a universal Christ!* 
anity, at the expense of a local church, eonsisted of intolenL- 
Ue aeensations, wholly unaceompanied with proo£ In fine^ 
he Ibnnd hims^ at length neglected by all the wodd. He did 
not ttt first perceive how low he had suddenly fallen from that 
height, which he had ascended in the course of thirty labori* 
ons year»$ but there were not wanting those who pointed it 
out to hint. Wholly unworthy of his former greatness, he 
now called upon aU the theological an4 juridical faculties^ 
with the fitll confidence that they would si^port innocence and 
rectitude, against those who opposed him with mere words 
and projects instead of honorable actionsb Filled wiUi ex* 
treme vexation he indulged himself sometimes in offensive 
language, and sometimes in loud protestations concerning 
his irreproachable character. He frequently called upon the 
pnbKe to do him justice in his most recent learned disputes*. 
At length he became dissatisfied with the whole course of pur* 
suits te which he had devoted his life, and wandered to other 
fields, which he hoped to occupy and explore more peacefidly* 
At first he^unused himseV with natural history, which aflbrd«- 
ed him pleasure in his oM age, and some recompense for the 
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pahie of his earlier yean: after lie had tomenled UniMlf 
lon^ enoagfa with the bongliiig work/ of ama, he was prepar- 
ed to take delist in the masterpieees oC natare. Bat sinee old 
age is sabjeet to infirmities^ it is not wonderfal, that, by the 
seeret eharm that attends what is obsenre and mysterioas, he 
anffered f^imself to be led from what is pereeptiBle to the sea- 
* ses, to what is merely visionary, and took delight in the dark 
and absard philosophy of Rosierutius. Fully eooTineed that, 
as great trees spring from small seeds, so gold and silver hare 
their peeidiar seeds, whieh thrive in a pn^r soil, he took 
great delight in alehemy. He, who in his earlier years had 
been eontinaally at war with snperstiUon and extravagance, 
sn£fered himself in tiie last years of his lille to be imbued with 
a visionary philosophy ; firmly believed in a seeret chemistry 
Jittd physies, and in some ancient light that has vanished ; 
and under such convictions he was a long time employed in 
making air and ehymical drugs.* 

But although the justice of history cannot pass over in si- 
lence the infitmltSes €i old age, yet, lamenting the in^erllM- 
tions of human nature, we would throw a veil over the do* 
formities of our father Semler, an^ dw^ rather upon tho vir- 
tues and excellences of his mind. We cannot but reflect upon 
what tins great theologian accomplished in that pkti of his 
life, when hts intcAectual powers were in their full vigonf) 
And upon all thi^ his acute and subtle mind hu composed, 
read, collected, examined, and prepared Ibr sdudars who are 
to come after him. We cannot but consider how violently he 
H?as persecuted and calumniated; how long and eamesfly 
lie contended, and how much he endured, in the cause of 
iruth, and in fbmishing that light upon theological subjects, 
whieh we now enjoy; how severely he must have oftoi been 

* [The dose of Semler^s days will remind some of our resden 
of the lines of Johnson :— 



In life's last scene what prodigies luiprize^ 
Fears of the brave, and follies of the wise ; 
From Maifboroagli*s eyes the tears of dotage How, 
And Swift ex{Mce8— a dnvaUer end a show« 
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wounded) when he found his sincere intentions mistaken, and 
their honesty doubted— ^nd when they were malignantly ridi- 
culed and slandered^ how painful it must have been to have 
heard his attacks upon theological speculations reproached as 
attacks vpon Christianity itself; and how often he roust have 
•tood in need of a spirit like that of Luther, in wl|ose bold 
manner he had labored to think and write, in order to brei^ 
through the host of jealous and enyions opposers, enflamed 
against him by a well meaning, but ignorant zeal. We most 
consider also, that the power of a hero, as great and superior 
as it may be, must at length be exhausted in old age, by con* 
tinned effort and constant warfare that he may become the 
sport of Liliputians and Pygmies, who, because they have in-* 
numerable legions i^gainst one giant, lead on continually a 
new and increased host; that by the. decay of bodily 
. strength, eyen the strongest intellect must in the end be weak-^ 
ened, the firmest mind become irresolute, and the boldest dis- 
{nrited, and whpUy vnlike itself. Even Newton in his old 
age did not ufadersti^nd bis Principia, and filled up his time 
with writing upon the Apocalypse; but still his name is held 
in grateful remembrance by the mathematicians, who have 
succeeded him, as that of a new creator in their seienee, fio 
lives'also the name of 8emler in our remembrance:—- *4he 
first relbnner i^ modem theology, the boldest and best read 
theokgiaa, and the most rich in profound investigations and 
new results among those who have deceased during the eigh- 
teenth century. His zeal, his activity, his efforts in pnnnit 
of more pure and correct knowledge, and Xbe long catalogue 
of his deserts constitute an example for those, who after him 
are engaged in theological studies, to excite them to the sam^ 
indefatigable diligence and activity, 

Spargite humum foliis,- inducite fontibus Umbras, 
£t tomulum facite, et tumuLo superaddite carmen; 
CandtdoB ignotum miratiir lum^n Olymjn, 
$ub pedibtuquc videt nubcs ct tidcra, Pitphms; 
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UPON THE MEANING OP THE PHRASE 

« 80j>r OF gob:' 

JL u£ phrase << Sod of God" and iU eon^esponding onei^ 
Ihoagh used so often, and with sueh Tariety of appiieation in 
the seriptureS) have been the subjeets of as mneh eontroTeray, 
as words of the rarest oeeurrenee. It is the design of thesa 

ft 

remarks to review the eases of the appiieation of these 
phrases, and of the qualifying epithets, whieh are sometimes 
joined with them, that we may the better resolve their meaning 
when applied to Jesus Christ. 

1. We may observe then that angels are called sons of 
God, probably froni the snperior dignity of their nature to the 
hnman; and by use of the well known Hebrew idiom, whieh 
employed the names of God in the formation of the superlative . 
degree. * 

d. €h»od men are sometimes called children and sons of 
God, from their being objects of his paternal favor and 
Uessiiig. 

8. The children of Israel are ealled collectively sons of 
God, to express the peculiar relation, which they bore him 
as his chosen people. A few examples of this use of the 
phrase may be 4Hoted. <^ Is not he thy father that hath bought 
thee." Dent, xxxii. 6. . << I will lead them— for I am a Father 
to IsraeL" Jer. xxxi. 9. ^ I will be a Father unto you and 
ye shall be my sons." 2 Cor. vi* 18. << Doubtless thbn art our 
Father, though Abraham be ignorant of us." Isaiah, Ixiii. 16. * 
^ But now, O Lord, then art onr Father; we are the clay, and 
thou onr Potter." Isaiah, Ixiv. 8. How small a portion are 
these of the texts, in which God is spoken of as the Father of 
his chosen people! 

^ Christian believers are caHed sons of Crod, because 
he hath ^^ begotten them again unto a lively hope." Some of 
the instances of this application are the following- ^ Ac« 
cording to the will of God loid our Father." Gal. i. 4. ^ One 
God and Father of all, who is above all." Eph. iv. 6. << Grace 
)if unto yon and peace ^m G9d opr Father." 1 Thes. i. if 
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which 18 repeated eight limes in other epistles of Paul. ^Unti» 
€h)d and our Father be glory forever." Phil. iv. 20. <^ In the 
sight of God and our Father." 1 'Fhes. i. 8. ^ Now God him- 
self and our Father direct onr way to yon." 1 Thes. iii. 11. 
<< That he may stablish your hearts -anblamable in holiness 
before God even our Father." i Thes. iii. 18. ** Peace from 
God our Father:" 2 Thes. i. 3. « Now God eyen our Father 
— oomfett your hearts." 2 Thes. ii. 16. ^ In bringing many 
sons nnto glory. " Heb. ii. 10. <* To them gave he power to 
become the sons of God." John, i. 12. << That ye may be 
harmless, the sons of God." Phil. ii. 10. ^ That we should 
he called the sons of God." 1 John, iii. 1. ^ Beloved, now , 
are we the sons of God." 1 John, iii. 2. More texts of Ihis 
lind are omitted than are here prodneed. 

0. The phrases in question are somttimes used in a figu- 
rative way, to express simple creation. As' Job. xxxviii. 7,28. 

From the variety of objects therefore, to . which these 
phrases expressing filial relationship to -CKkI, (which are 
all such as- Children of God, Sons of God, Our Father, 
My sons, &c.) are attributed, we may have an opportunity to 
discover their appropriate import, in their respective appli- 
cations. The idea of proper filiation is by this variety 
excluded; and though in some instances we find that noth- 
ing is meant by them' more than simple creation, as Job 
xxxviii. 7, 28. Malac. ii. 10. Isa. Ixiv. 8. and in some othei^, 
nothing but a superiority of nature tO' the human, yet upon 
' the whole we conclude that these phrases imply a relation of 
approbation,^ of favor, and of acceptance, in the sight of God, 
such as parents feel and exercise towards their children. It 
is thus, in particular, that God is the Fatherof the fatherless, 
and it is thus that the faithful followers. of Christ may claim 
their share in those memorable words, which are the last to 
be forgotten, and the las^ to be perverted — ^^ Go unto my 
brethren, and say unto them, I ascend unto my Father and 
your father, nnto my God and your God." 

Indeed, if we attend with the least care to the usage of scrip- 
tore language, we sh»ll €nd tite filial ration attributed with 
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greftt latitude of application. Sometimes it implies only de- 
cent, as from a remote ancestor; as ^^ Abraham is oar father." 
lohii) viti. 39* Of this there are innqmerable instances. But 
the cases most to our purpose are such as those where Paul 
ealls Timothy his son, and his own son, and says that he had 
begotten Onesimus in his bondsf by which he meant nothing 
^Bote, than that he had converted or confirmed these his chiL* 
dfeft in the faith. To these texts we shall presently rcTert. 
Anodier example very mneh to our purpose of the use of the 
filial relationship to God, may be seen in the apocryphal book 
•f Wisdom. ^ For, if the just man be the son of God, he will 
. help him, and deliyer htm from the hand of his enemies." 
Wisd. iL 18. This passage is indeed from an apocryphal 
hook, but it is not therefore of any less authority &r deter- 
mining the meaning of langni^ in the New Testament. It 
is from a book which is often alluded to by the apostles, and 
by Christ, and which seems to be expressly quotlbd, in this 
very text, f^ith an application to our Saviour, in the evangel- 
ists Matthew and Luke. No more needs be said to. show that 
^ Son of God,? when used without any epithet of peculiarity, 
implies merely a state of favor or acceptance with our heav- 
enly Father. When we find therefore our Saviour continual* 
ly called < Son of God,' we cannot consistently infer from the 
^pplioation of this title alone, to him, any thing more than we 
can infer from its application to any other person. We must 
therefore seek a little further, and find what peculiar epithets, 
or whether any, are joined with these phrases of filial relation^ . 
'when applied to Jesus Christ, which indicate his being prop* 
erly Son of God^ and which make it 'necessary to consider 
those appellations as expressive of his nature and origin, 
which, when applied to others, express no such thing. And 
here it may be expcfdient, though hardly necessary, to observe, 
that it is one thing to be peculiarlif Son of God, and another 
to be properly Son of God< If those, who caU our Saviour 
tiie peculiar Son of Qod, mean only that he was so in an unu- 
sual degree, possessing more than any other being, those mo- 
ral qualities^ which the title commonly implies, we have no 
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controversj with them. We parpoge only to say that Jtew . 
Chrigt, when ealled the Son of God, is not therehy declared to 
be properly his Son^ that is, ^<of his snbstaaee, as begotten of 
him.'' 

To I'etarn then to the epithets, with which the title of 
Son of God is supposed to be qualified and specified, when 
Implied to our Saviour. The epithet ^ only begotten" haa 
been often selected by the advocates of the proper filiation of 
our Saviour, as expressive of some relationship to God, which 
is shared by him with ho others. Besides referring to Ihe 
remark just made, that he w6ald by this be proved not the 
j9roper,bnt the peeti/iar Son of God, we observe, 

1. The original word rendered ^ only begotten" is ffwywmf^ 
It is a word, which occurs but nine times in the New 't'esta- 
ment, and three times in the Septuagint translation of the Old 
Testament These few times however will direct us. to ito 
proper signification, 

i& The word, which is rendered in the Septuligint by fu* 
HyvHy ia *IV>^ It occurs tw^ve times in the Hebrew scrip- 
tores. Of these twelve times it is rendered by the, Greek 
translation, which was for the most part used by the writers 
of the New Testament, three times by ^^ only begotten," seven 
times by "beloved," once by "loved," and once by " solitary*" 

8. This promiseuotts rendering of the same Hel^rew worA 
by the words " only be^tten" and " beloved," proves that 
their import in the language of the Greek Scriptures is equiv- 
alent If, however, there be any who, from want of familiari- 
ty with the rules of interpretation, do not feel the force of this 
reasoning, we may adduce an ailment, which is built iq^p^ a' 
more popular foundation. Epis. Heb. xi. i7. " Bj.fy^ihf 
Abraham, when he was tried, offered up Isaac; and he9,t)iat 
had received the promises,, offered up his oklt bboottek 
Son." On turning to the original, we find that self-same fu^ 
HytntSf which is by St John applied to Christ; and by looking 
yet farther to the fountain head in the Hebrew, 'we find (hat 
where God said, of this very transaction, " thou hast not 
withheld thy son, thine onlj/ son" the self-same Ttt^ is used^ 
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whitoh is hete rendered by tlie Oireek interpreters ^ beloved." 
Whattken shall we say? Notwithstanding the amUgooos 
Hebrew, the posiiire Greek of the Epistle, and the positive 
English translation, we know for a certainty that Isaae was 
sol the only begott^i, nor the only son of Abraham. The an* 
swer however is very obvious, if we are willing to interpret these 
expressions of the singular favor, which it was the fortune of 
Isaae to receive at the hands of his father, but if we rejeet 
this answer, and insist apon the literal meaning of fm^yump 
(only begotten) we do it at the expense of a palpable contra- 
diction of two clear historical texts: vis. Gen. xvi. lf,« and xxii. 
le, from which it appears that Abraham had other sons than 
Ts>at» 

We shall come to eonclurfons net mneh different, npdn the 
Epithet < own' as applied to son, Rom. viii. 8S, and as applied 
to father, John v. 18. ^ He- that spared not his own son, but 
delivered him up for us all:" — ^^ But said also that God was 
his [own]* lkther,niakiiig himself equal with Gdd.'' With re* 
gard to each of these texts, we may remark, in general, that 
the tenor of the sense requires only that some peculiar or un-* 
usual relation to God should be expressed, and that there ap- 
pears to be no foundation for the assertion that it demands a 
literal interpretation of HtH' it may be observed also of the 
last teit, that the truth of the assertion it contains depends 
upon the honesty of a Jewish report, and the conclusion it ex* 
presses, upon the correctness of a Jewish inference. Let us 
see however how much may be inferred from these texts by 
examining parallel passages of scripture. St. Paul calls 
Tinkotiiy his ^ own son in the faith." The word awn here of 
our nliglish testaments, feebly represents the strength of the 
ori;^al. The Greek word, {ymnn) which St. Paul chose, 
is the strongest he could have seleeted to express an absolute, 
perfect, legitimate, and literal relationship. Yet was not 

•• s«Tt(« $itn. There is the same reason for rendering * Ah by 
the word • own* in this passage, though it is not done in the coqmion rer-. 
•b>n, as there is in the other text R^m.'viii. 33, whore it is done. 

5 
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Tinrotfaj the son df Paul. In iTiRi< i. 18, be agftiii eftUb 
<< son Timothj,'' and the word rendered son is not *9tHr wUali 
IB comnionly employed to express tliat relation, bnty-as In th^ 
preceding passage, twwv whicli implies ^^ begotten- sonf?' as if 
'every phrase had been adatpted to convey the idea of a proper 
relationship. Again, in the second epistle, i# is ^ Tin«tliy 
my dearly beloved son," and here is to be fonnd in the origin* 
al, the important word used by the seventy in translating tha 
Hebrew phmse. Gen. xxii. 16, whieh in onr version is tbero 
rendered *^ only Son.''' Bttll was not Timothy the son- of' 
Fftnl. In the second chapter, the same word" is ased, asiir 
1 Timothy i. 13, and 'nmothy is again addressed as the << fe^ 
gotten son" of Paul. Nor is this a, phraseology of sii^riar 
•ceurrenoe, towii^ from the wamth of a particniav aad ex* 
elnsive attachment, for in the £ptstle ta Tilns v, 4^ we Bmi 
that he too is l^anl's ** oum son, after &e eommai Ihith*" ITai^ 
Iher do these addresses to Timothy oeeur onty in therBpisden 
directed to him, who would nndef stand the license nt tbair 
application; fbr Paul says to the Corinthians *^ I Itave sent 
Unto yon Timothens, who is my beloved son," nm* da» k^ 
give them that caution aj^UBist a literal ap^ehcasion of hta^ 
wordB> which he certainly would have done, had he not bee* 
nsing a language diverted from its literal signification by OQIr 
torn* Finally, in the episUe to Philemon we read, '^ I baseoe]^ 
thee fbr my son Onesimns, whom Ih/ove begotten in my boads,'^ 
and if words have power to fortify this expression, they do itr 
when it is added immediately after, <^ then therefore reeeiva^ 
him that is my otvn boweleJ* How then is Timothy tlie sos^ 
the begotten son, the legitimate son, and the beloved of Paul^ 
how is Titus his legitimate son, and above all how is Onesi"- 
mns begotten in his bon4t» and a part as it were of himself? 
why truly, with all this strength of langni^e, which reprcf 
sents the filial relation, in its manner of production, its eoar 
se^U^enees, and its attributes, a figurative relation alone i$ in« 
tended; and nothing is conveyed, though do much more is as*- 
serted, but that Timotbyr and Titus, and Onesimus hadb rer 
tetved and profited by the instrinstiona of the apostle 
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Hneli might be added «p«n the scripture use ef these 
phrases. We might partieidariy quote how St. Luke not onlj 
«alls Adam the Son of God, but ealls him Sou of God appareatlj 
in the very sense, in whieh he calls Beth the son of Adam, and 
Isaac the son of Abraham. Does he not say, << whieh was 
fflie SOB of Bnos, which was the son of Seth, which was the 
son of Adam, which was the Son of God?'' By what author- 
ity do we interpose a distinction of senses, and say that Seth 
Wtts the proper son of Adam, but Adam only in a figure tibe son 
^ God? it is supposed that there is not to be found, in the 
whole seriptures, a text where the relation of Jesus Christ ta 
mar heavenly Father is at all so distinctly conveyed, by th« 
expression, or so clearly implied intibe arg«nicnt--fiow shall 
we, upim the mistaken system ai natural import, which is 
imost erroneously confounded with lHUrid import, (as tf tfte lit* 
«ral meaning were necessarily the natural meaailig) ^t the 
natural meaning always the literal^ timn which nothing k 
Arther from the truth) how shall we understand such a text aa 
'^-^ Israel is my son even mjJiM-hem,^ when we compare it 
with another, where it is said of David, Ps. Ixlxix. iK7. ^ I 
will Jnidke hhn my fioist-bom^^ Wifli a third, Jer. xtxu ^. ^ I 
$m ^ fiUher and B^rtntu is my first«bom," and widi a Ibulih 
Hcb. i. a. where it is said of oar Saviottr <<i^«in when ha 
krfaigedi the first^begotten into the worid"? Is there nat lieni 
as maeh ground to attribute to our heavenly fadier, four fint 
horn sons, as to adopt the inconceivable idea that he ean be 
the proper father of sons, who are ^ of his substance as begotten 
of him." It might also be remarked that in the very >ciiaptc«^ 
where it is said of Christ ^ and we beheld his glory, the gloirjr 
as of the only begotten of a faAer^" (which, by the way, ae* 
aording to some of the best interpreters, ought ta stand ^ the 
l^ory tis df an only begotten wiA a father," both wards iuaBB^ 
without artieks in tlie original^) that in this chapter, ami in 
4he verse preeeding, it is also ready ^ but as many as reoevMH 
Mm^ to them he gave power to become the sons ef God, wftndi 
.wene bora not ef blodd, tfor of the wiM ef m«i,asr of the will 
#f acah, hilt of Gad." Bom me tf bbod^ n^ the iMIl at 
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man, but of God. Where is it to be foand thas distinctly said 
•f Christ, that he was born not of blood, but of God? Is it not^ 
•n the contrary, most explicitly asserted, Oal. iv. 4. that God 
sent forth his Son ^fnade of a womarty^ ^^ffm^it tz yvMuvag? 
But besides this, how is it possible, if Christ is literally and 
properly the only begotten of the father, to avoid a palpable 
contradiction of those texts, which declare, even by eiclnsion 
of alternative, that believers are "born of God," and **l>egot- 
ten again by God to a lively hope." We cannot fbrbear to 
quote again those gracious words of our Lord himself, in which 
God is called the father of the faithful, even as he is the 
Father of the Captain of their salvation — '*^ I ascend unto my 
Father and your Father, unto my God and yottr God." And 
though some not very scrupulous advocate of a proper filiation 
may interpose here his gloss of " mine by nature and yours by 
adoption," which is a bold corruption of the most benignant lines 
of scripture^ I do not for myself well see how he can do tliis to 
other passages, and say we are bom by adoption, or begotten 
by adoption. Shall we not then be cautious of explaining, in 
fheir literal meaning, those texts, which attribute human af- 
fections, human qualities, and human relations toChkl? Above 
all shall we not beware of a rule of interpretation, which will 
array scripture against scripture, apostle against aposde, eur 
Saviour against himself, and God agaii^st all, under the idea 
of adhering to literal meanings? 

The sum of what has been said is this. The phrases ex- 
pressing a filial relationship to God are applied to persons 4f 
irarious characters, conditions, and periods, and of eonsequenee 
do not indicate their nature and origin, but for the most part 
their state of fkvor with the Divine Being. Therefore if we 
are to be governed by any analogy of language, these appel* 
iations eaanot oftkemsdvesy indicate the nature and origin of 
ef Jfoms Christ :—fiiBtte to arrive at the natorml impiMrt of 
these, or any other phrases, in a foreign, espeeimlly in tt «a»> 
eient and an eastern tongue, we most eeneider, not mdy what 
thewords individually mean, but what is their signifi^fiailoBy 
Itecording to the idiom of the language, |f therefore Christ in 
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ieelared by aeriptnre to 1l>e properly the Bon of God, it must 
ke by some epithet of diseriminatioii. But 

The epithet ^ only begotten*' is in the original seriptures 
vynonimoQs and equivalent with <^ beloved," since one Hebrew 
word is rendered indifferently by either of them, and since a 
passage may be adduced, where it is past dispute that ^< only 
begotten" can mean no more than <' beloved," viz. Heb. xi. 18. 

A similar explanation must be given of ^ own" and '^ first 
horn," for if we insist that these epithets of peealiarity imply 
A proper filiation, when used of our Saviour, we shall be driv- 
en iAto the most ridienlous conceptions of much of scripture 
language, not to say into the plainest contradictions. The 
Uteral import therefore of scripture in these passages is not 
the natural import, and he who insists upon the former will 
fiul very widely of the latter. 

Thus mach may be remarked of the general meaning of 
the phrases, which imply a filial relationship to God. But 
there are particular ideas, which are in some instances includ- 
.ed in them. 

^ Son of God" was used by the sacred writers, in very ma* 
ny passages, as synonimons with Messiah. This is so certain, 
■that some respectable writers, as Mr. Locke in his Reasona- 
bleness of Christianity, almost take it for granted. Dr. Watts 
distinctly illustrates, and, it may be thought, clearly proves 
it. But if it be made a controversy, it is one of consid- 
enihle length, into which we cannot now enter. It is believed 
however that a great deal might be said in support of these 
propositions:^* 

1. That the Jews before our Saviour's time, as well as ever 
since, have had no eipectation of a Messiah, who was to be 
the proper Son of God. 

s. That in the Qld Testament, the passages which speak 
of the Messiah in prophecy, do not appear to have been nn«- 
derstoed so as to justify the hypothesis of proper filiation, by. 
the Chaldee paiaphrastv, who are the oracles of the Jewish 
MtioiL* 

f )t-t|r I b0lie?e« vnifonnly true, that texts of Kripture, vblcb tpfsk 
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From these two facts it would Mlaw^ that where we 
^ Bon of God' used eontinually of a person ekiaiiBg to be, be* 
lieved to be, or deaied to be the expected JewMi Messiah, we 
ought not to give it a literal tneaiiiiig, and thereby oiake it is^ 
compatible with die eaipaoliei character vi the person of whoui 
it is the attribute. But it is more direetfy to the purpose to 
My, that from comparing sereral passages together where oiir 
8avioar is called 600 of God, we may eoUeet- the proof that 
tilis phrase, when nsed umr fE«%tf)is synonimous with Messiak 
The confession of Nathanael ^ Babbi ihmk art the Son of God». 
then art the King of Israel" may be eompared with Mark si» 
92. << Let the King of Israel eome down from the cross." Thero 
is also a singularity in NathanaePs speeeh^ which nay h^lf 
us to its meaning— he prefeus to it the title of Babbi, doetor. 
fihall we suppose that lie meant toeonnoet those heterogenooi 
ideas, which would be brought together in his confession an 
some will understand it>-«^ Doctor, timn art of God's onbstaneo 
as begotten of him?" Mary at ihe gray« «f her brother sayn^ 
*^ Yea, Lord I believe that then art tiie Messiah, the. Son of 
God u^ich shouUcomBinto ihetcorU:" which ma^ be oon|iar^ 
od with what our Saviour said, when he went to raise l^iamai 
^ This sickness is not unto death, bat unto the gloiy of Go^ 
that the Son of Gbd mighet be glorified thereby." This niira» 
«le might indeed attest the eharaeler of onr Lord^ as the 8a» 
viour sent by God, but eonld not I su^ose oast mneh light on 
the mystery of his pn^per generatioufand of his literal descent 
Srom our heavenly Ihther. We may esmpare the n«countn 
respectively given of Peter'iS confession by three of the evan« 
gelists. MaUhew has it ^ Thou art the Messiah, the Son of 
Ihe living God." Luke says ix. SO. ^' thou art the Messiah of 
God," while Maik, whose gospel was According to the tradsU 

of the filial relationship to God, at« explaif^ed confbrtaably to the prin* 
crplcs of this essay, by the Chiddee paraphrases. Of this, many inMinees 
may be broujg^ht. The text in the second ^alm is a sttiking oSes ** thou 
artniy Son, this day have I begotten thee** is pampfantsed *'BsloiteA,0f « 
thiid to hU father, thou art pure to jh<^% at if I had tkit dof trem$dtkvU^ 
Ttff$» Janslhaik 



thu of the thureh revised and approved by St. Peter, merely 
Mj« <^ dieu •i't the Messiah." Surelj we caaaot suppose that 
Hack and Luke would strip St. Peter's eoafession of its mosC 
spkodid aeknowledgement, aad forget that he eaUed our Sa» 
vionr the oflTsprtng of > God, had they auderstood this phrase 
as do its literal istevpretevs^ Of the text, Aets riii. 87. ii^ 
whish (he Bgyptiau Soaueh is Biade to express his belief thai 
^ Jesus Christ is the Son of Qod," it is siiffieient to say, thai 
Chsosbaeh has reoMved il from, the text We have not time 
te esanuie erery text to the paipose in the Evangelists, and 
die histsnui of the apostles, but it ia believed that the iMist 
•igersiis seratiny* would Justify the assertion, that Jesus Christy 
uihen called m/ i|i;9ir the Son (tf Qod,is sailed so only as the 
Messiah. This it is thought would appear from the examina<* 
tisn of the language and reasonings of the Evangelists, and of 
ihe apeatle^ it alsa appeara from the following eonsiderationss 
St. John says ^ these things are. written, that yem^ht believe 
flmrt JesuB b the Messiah Ae Son of God, and that believing 
fe might have life through his name.'^ Here the believing 
Jesus ta be the Son of God seema to be made the previous eon* 
dits un of having life throng his name. Again, <^ he that ba« 
ttaveth on the Son hath everlasting life, and he that belleveth 
not the San shall not see life^ but the wrath of God abidoth 
en him." Now is it probable, nay, is it eredible, or even pes** 
sible, that the indi^ensable condition of salvation is a» belief 
ia the metaphysical notion ef Christ's generation by GNid, ar 
notion, whieh in faet violates our usual eoueeptioDS of the di« 
vine nature, and in expression the analogies ef language? But 
besides the strangeness of this proposition what connexion can 
we suppose it has with the conditions of salvation? Must an 
honest Athanasian be lost, because he cannot conceive that 
his Saviour is the progeny of Gbd, or must the conscientious 
Unitarian perish, because he cannot find in scripture that any 
thing is said of a Son of God, who is ^ of his substance as be- 
gotten of him." Besides, to use the ideas of the excellent 
Dr. Watts upon this subject, what shall become of those poor 
ignorant creatures, whose minds cannot grasp the idea of a Son. 
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begotten of one being, and he a being wbo has neither mattei' 
nor figure? Whatever hope there might be for those, who hap^ 
pily have acuteness enough of intellect to manage the dilfienl* 
ties of this hypothesis, we shut out of the straight gate those 
immensely larger numbers, who are plaeed by their Maker 
under the disadvantages of ignoranee or incapacity. If the 
condition of salvation is the believing a truth, than which m 
more abstruse one can hardly be imagined, then is our gospel 
a gospel for metaphysicians, philosophers, and geniuses, while 
the poor to whom it was peculiarly to be preached are of all 
men most miserable: since the indispensable terms of salva* 
tion involve the niceties df spiritual existence, and the diffi* 
culties of immaterial substances, when spoken of in material 
capacities. Yet besides this improbability, that the wrath of 
Ood should abide ofi hint, who may not happen to think that 
lie, who was « madfe of a woman" is of ^^ God's substance as 
begotten of him,^ we are told by the apostle John 1 Epis. v. 1. 
^ Whoso believeth Jesus is the Messiah, is bom* of Ood*" 
This it seems it is, which is the condition of salvation, to believe 
that Jesus is the Messiah, the predicted and commissioned 
Saviour of the world. This it requires no learning to under- 
stand, no philosophy to conceive, no acuteness to explain; and 
as it is likeif ise the foundation of the Christian faith, what 
better could be devised for the condition of salvation. 

But it may be said that the notion of a Son of God is not 
so difficult, as here represented, that the idea of God is the 

* A most important proof tb«etlii8iiitefpreUtion of «< Son of God? 
is con'ect arises from aoompariaonof this text with the Iburth andliiUiof 
the same chapter/ This text satth, '* WhosoeTer beliereth that Jesus h 
the Messiah h horn ofGod^ The fourth verse declares, '* Whatever is 
bom of God overeotneth the worldi*' and the fifth immediately aaka, *' vhp 
it he thai overcometh the toorld, but he that believeth that Jssvs is thb 
Son or God?— The proof of our interpreUtion is stated here by St John* 
with the precision of a syllogism. We are told also in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth verses what it is in general to be sons of God. ** We 
Icnow that whatsoever is bom of God, einnetk not,' bat he, that is bc^ttea 
.<^ God, keepeth hhnteifi^vad we know that oe are of God.*' 
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most obvioiis one in religion, and the idea of Son one of the 
most obvious in common life, and accordingly that the nnioii 
of them cannot produce so incomprehensible a proposition as 
has been suggested. But still, however easy the notion of a 
progeny of God may be, it is utterly irnelevant as a condition 
of salvation, fbr we want to know, not the high relations be- 
tween God and Jesus Christ, but the relation of ourselves to 
the one and the other. Yet there is a deception in represent<rf 
ing the proposition, which we are considering, as composed of 
▼ery obvious ideas. The ideas, it is true, are obvious, but it is 
equally true that they are mutually incompatible. Is it in- 
deed so easy to conceive of an immaterial being partitioning 
his substance, and producing a proper son, or if the father's 
substance be not partitioned, that the son can be of the father's 
substance: that a perfect being should beget an imperfect be* 
ing, or if the son be perfect, that there should be two perfect 
beings: that he who is immutable, should generate a sharer of 
his naturep Are these such extremely simple conception^ as to 
be made the indispensable conditions of salvation, so that 
those, whose minds refuse to embrace them, are subject to the 
abiding of the wrath of God? 

This is all, which can here be said to show that < Son of 
God' is a synonymous title with Messiah. 

With respect to the frequency with which our Saviour is 
called the Son of God, it is partly accounted for by what has 
been already said: viz. that this title expressed his most im- 
portant character of Messiah. Another reason is that he 
possessed in his personal character^ more than any other, 
those qualities, for which others are called sons of Ood, If 
Paul conld say ^< for as many as are led by the spirit of 
God, they are the sons of God," doubtless he to. whom Gbd 
^ giveth not the spirit by measure," would be more especially 
dignified with this glorious title. Some indeed have inferred 
from the greater frequency with which Christ is called tho 
Son of Gbd, that he was so in a proper and higher sense, not 
in a greater degree. But how the firequeney of the oecumneo 
of any appellation can be the cauio of am arithmetioal incurs- 
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ment of its import^ is somewhat unintelligible. Should an 
historian delight to mention as the friend of his king, anj 
partieular person^ who oeenrred in his history, it might well 
be inferred, that he was a very intimate friend of his sovereign^ 
but it would be unsafe to conelude that he was his nephew or his 
cousin. So if Christ be very frequently ealled Son of God^ 
we may properly infer that he was an object of especial favor 
with €bd, but have none the more foundation for supposing 
him to be his progeny. We may add that our Saviour is con- 
tinually ealled Son of Ood in the historical books of the Evan« 
gelists, because these books are an aeeount of his life and 
' doctrines, and were expressly written to illustrate what he 
did and suffered. It eould not therefore but happen that hia 
name and his titles would oftener occur than those of any 
other person. That Christ therefore is very frequently cal- 
led 8«i of God in these historical books, is in part to be 
accounted for by the consideration, that he is the leading 
^aracter in the history of his own life and ndssion. It is 
not a fact that in the other scriptures he is more frequently so 
failed, than the faithful of the Jewish or Christian church have 
the same title applied to them. 

Indeed there is one objection to the idea that Christ was 
the proper offspring of Ood, which strikes us as unanswerable, 
^esus Christ is expressly called Son of Man as often, nay of- 
tener, than he is ealled Son of God. Now if his being called 
Son of God proves him to be the proper offspring of God, his 
being ealled Son of Man proves him to be the proper offspring 
9f man. Especially w]ien we add that it is very seldom, and 
bi dubious circumstances, that divine names, works, and ofllces, 
a^ear to be attributed to him as to an original author; wh<»«as 
Ihe names, works, and offices, the actions and sufferings, the ac- 
cidents and relations, of humanity are attributed to him upon 
every oecuMon and opportunity, in every form of language^ 
and in every variety of connexion, from that early page of 
•eriptnre, which deeiares, ^ the Lord thy God will raise up 
a prophet /rom the widst of thety of thy brethrenj likx ukto 
MB," to that last column of the apostle, where it is said, «< for 
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I am thy fellow servant^ of thy hreihi^en the prophet«$— through 
every vision of his advent, every history of his lifci every eir« 
eumstance of his sufferings and death* What may be thought 
the notices of his divinity shoot about through the scriptures, 
like the infrequent meteors of a summer's night, disconneeted 
with the system, and irrelevant to its great design; while the 
declarations of his humanity are as thick as the stars of 
heaven, fixed in the arch, sources of light and centres of mo* 
tion, covering the hemisphere to the naked eye, and multiply- 
ing to infinity as the search is extended,.as8isted, and continued. 

Let it be permitted us to add a few words to what has been 
ineidentally said of the irrationality of the notion of an off- 
spring of God. 

It is said by the advocates of a literal interpretation of the 
title ^< Son of God," when applied to our Saviour, that, as 
Son of God, he is a divine being, and endued with proper dt- 
▼ine powers, yet that he is by ^no means equal, much less * 
identical with God: though from his high character, he may 
be called God, in a subordinate sense. But if this scheme be 
consistent with itself, which is its boast, does it not indeed 
require, that Christ be absolutely and unquestionably equal 
with God? Is not a son absolutely, entirely, and perfect* 
ly a being of equal nature to his father: endowed with 
every natural capacity, and possessing every natural power, 
which his father possessed? After we have said of a man, 
that he derives his existence from his father, is it added that 
he owes to his father's voluntary gift his understanding and 
liis corporal strength, his capacity of mind and force of limbs? 
Does not his descent from his father involve in it, even in idea, 
all these and every other circumstance of entire equality? And 
are they not all of them, in their unlimited extent, as perfect* 
ly the constitutional parts of the son as of the father? Is not 
an inequality in them accidental, and the equality natural; 
the son as often surpassing the father in them, as the frther ^ 
surpassing the son? How then, when we read tn scripture, 
upon every turn and every page, that Christ owes his power, 
knoivledgei and dignity to the voluntary gift and continual 
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energy of God, ean we indulge an hypothesis, whieh would 
make him the possessor of all this power, dignity, and knowl* 
edge by his Tery eonstitntion and natare? When we speak of 
God's giving his spirit without measure to his Son, we imply 
that he might have withholden this gift, had it pleased him. 
How then shall we defend a soheme, by whieh, in his yeryes* 
sence and substance, and by tenure of birth, oar Sayioor vaak 
have been endowed with this blessed spirit? 

It is said by the fHends of the seheme wlueh we are ooii« 
flidering, <Hhat Christ is of God's nature as begotten of himi 
because,*' it is added, ^ the Son is necessarily of the same 
nature as the Father." And true it is, the Bon is of the yefj 
same nature as the Father, all the difference between them be* 
. ing either accidental or of political economy, and every ca- 
pacity of the latter descending by generation to the former. 
And the laws of nature have even made it impossible for the 
human species to bring forth quadrupeds, for quadmpeda to 
beget birds, or birds insects. Every offspring is, and mustbe, 
of the same nature, and same natural powers, as its parait. 
Tet in the fkce of all this, we are told, and by Christians who 
wrestle for plain meanings and proper analogies, that an eter- 
wd Gk>d hath a Son, to whom, he said <^ this day have I begot- 
ten thee;" that an omnxaciefd God hath a Son, who knows nsi 
the day nor the hour of judgment; that an omnipoUwt God 
hath a Son, who can ofhin&dfdo nothing f that an omitipres- 
ent God hath a Son, who had not fvhers to lay his hud; that 
KiiiimraMbU God hath a Son, who urns humUed and sxaltedf 
that'^th^ essentially happy Jehovah hath a Son, who eried in 
a^ny, << My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken meP^ 

The.idea therefore of generation resolves itself, in this 
connexion, it is believed, mto simple creation, for that a self* 
etistent God should have a dependently eiistent Sony especr 
tally vrilien proposed with a view of adhering to striet signifi^ 
# cations and natural analogies,|is to us no better than absnrdity 
in terms. For if language has any meaning and eonsistcney 
any obligation, the analogy of the filialTelation will make the 
Son to be as much a God as his Fatiiery even a« Isaac i» a| 
pnch i|. man as Abrahamt 
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AN ACCOUNT OP THE C0NTROVBR8Y 

BETWEEN DR. PRIESTLEY AND DR. HORSLETy THE MONTHLY 

REVIEWER, AND OTHERS. 

Continued from p. 38. 

Ill (he progrees of the eoatroveny, we come now to a distinct 
•lass of arguments in proof of the anitarianism of the ancient 
OentUe ehnrthy and to the objections which are made to these 
argnneats. It mast be remembered that the radiments of the 
doctrine of the trinity, aeeoi^ing to Dr. Priestley, were in-> 
troduced, abont the time of Justin Martyr, by some of the 
more learned Christian converts who had been educated in 

I 

the Platonie philosophy. Before that time he maintains that 
the whole chnrch^ was unitarian. He endeavours to prove 
(as we have shewn) that the great body of the Jewish Chris- 
tians always eontinued such. The Gentile Christians, accord- 
ing to him, gradually and slowly adopted the opinions of the 
more learned of their number. In the part of the contro- 
yersy of which 1 am abont to give an account he maintains, 
that the strongest presumptions and the most direct positive 
evidence show, that long after the time of Justin Mulyr, 
while opinions that were afterwards formed into the present 
orthodox doctrine of the trinity were introducing, the great 
majority of gentile Christians "still retained what he considers ' 
the primitive fkith, and had no other belief than that of the 
simple humanity of our Saviour. The evidence of this fact, 
as far as I am now about to explaui it, he derives from wriij . 
ters who were contemporary with the state of things of which 
they speak. He derives it however not from unitarian writers; 
ibr it is almost needless to observe that none of this char- 
acter, either controversialists or historians, have come down to 
US from whom he could receive any assistiwee^ but he brings 
this evidence from the ^werks of men who were themselves 
sipperters of the trinitarian doctrine as it at first existed, and 
who viewed with contempt and aversion what he conceives to 
j$mf9 been the vulgar and obykms belief of tlie simple human'* 
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ity of oar Saviour. From the writings of these men he pro'^ 
duees passages, in some of whieh he thinks it is clearly im- 
plied and in others directly asserted, that the majority of 
Christians did not receive the opinions which these writers 
maintained, hut either neglected them altogether, or regarded 
them with strong dislike. If the state of things was such as 
Dr. Priestley supposes; if the trinitarian doctrine was grada« 
. ally introduced by men accustomed to indulge in philosophical 
fancies, for we can hardly say philosophical speculations, it may 
perhaps be reasonable to expect to find some such passages in 
their writings, to find some notices of the prevalence of opinions 
contrary to their own. It is obvious however, that if such pas- 
sages can be produced, they are the most satisfactory of all ev- 
idence in support of what Dr. Priestley maintains. These 
passages are not the suspicious assertions, or the doubtful tes- 
timonies of friends of the unitarian doctrine $ they ore the 
unwilling recognitions and acknowledgments of its adversa- 
ries. From their force therefore no deduction is to be made; 
they are to be received in the full extent of their meaning. 

We shall proceed to state the passages tliat Dr. Priestley 
has produced in the order of time of the Fathers by whom they 
were written. Next after the apostolic Fathers, whom I 
have formerly mentioned, the earliest Christian writer whose 
Nvorks have come down to us is Justin Martyr. He was, ac- 
cording to Dr. Priestley, the first, or one of the first of those 
who advanced the doctrine of the preexistenee and divinity 
ef Christ as the Logos of God. From his writings Dr. Priest- 
ley thinks it may be inferred that this doctrine was novel and 
not generally received. In proof of this he appeals to a part 
of his ^ dialogue with Trypho,' (written about A. D. i4f0) 
which is an account of a controversy that Justin relates him- 
self to have held with Trypho a Jew in defence of the truth 
of Christianity. The passage referred to is the beginning ef 
apart of the dialogue in which he maintains his favorite doc- 
trine. It is the first in order of time, but, from the ambiguity ef 
its construction, and ft*om some other circumstances, whatever 
force may be allowed it, eoneeraing whieh there will VAdeubl* 
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%d\j be mneli differenee of opinion, it will not,Tthinky be eon- 
«idered as one of the mott powerful produced by Dr. Priestley. 
** Jnstin," says Dr. Priestley, " represents Trypho as say- 
ing, eoneeming the doctrine of the ineamation, < it is so extra- 

< ordinary thai it ean never be proved. That this Christ was 

* a God, existing before the ages, and then bom a man, is not 

< only extraordinary, but ridiculous. To this I answered, I 
' know that this doctrine appears strange, and especially to 

* those of your raee,' that is to the Jews. It is erident," says 
Dr. Priestley, ^ from this passage, that Justin thought that 
this doctrine would appear strange to others, besides the Jew^ 
and as he proceeds, it will appear that he took care not to lay 
(oo much stress on this new doctrine, lest he should not be 
able to prove it satisfactorily.'' 

After the preceding passage Justin further replies, that if he 
•hould not be able to maintain this doctrine—*' It will be right to 
say, that in this only I have been mistaken, and not that he is not 
the Christ, though he should appear to be a man bora as oth- 
er men are, and to be made Christ by election. For there are 
tome of our race, who acknowledge him to be Christ, but hold 
that he was a man bora like other men. With them I do not 
agree, nor should I do so, though ever so many, being of the 
same opinion, should urge it upon me$ because we are com- 
manded by Christ himself, not to obey the teachings of men, 
but what was taught by the holy prophets and himself.'' 
Trypho then replies, that those who believe that he was a man 
bora like other men seem to him to hold an opinion much more 
credible than that of Justin, for that all the Jews expect only 
such a person as their Messiah.* 

The whole of this passage, according to Dr. Priestley, is . 
written in the language of a man who was sensible that he 
was advancing a novel' opinion. He intimates some degree 
of doubt respecting it, and says that if he should not be able 
to support it, the fundamental doctrine of Christianity, the 
Messiahship of Christ, might still be maintained. In the sub- 

* Hist, of Earl. Opp. B. iiL c. 14. Hist of the Corruptions, P. i. c 1. 
Justin. Op. pp. 233—236. EdiU Thirlb. 
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sequent part of the^dialogne, as well as in his writings in gen^ 
eral, he labors the proof of it, ^^ shewing that it is consonant to 
the principles of Platonism, and also dedueible from the writ- 
ings of Mosesy and other parts of the Jewish scriptures, wit]i<« 
out referring to any other writer in support of what he adran- 
ees," His language is very different from that of the opposers 
of the unitarian doctrine among the later fathers and in mod<* 
crn times. He uses no acrimonious expressions with regard 
to those who differed from him, but writes on the contrary with 
great moderation. He speaks of not being overborne by the 
authority of numhers. '^ He indeed," says Dr. Priestley, 
<< calls the unitarians somey as if they were the minority; but 
the term is indefinite, and may apply to the majority; and 
from the complexion of the whole passage, I have no doubt 
but that Justin was aware that it was so, and that, with a 
^ view to this, he added, that he should not be influenced by 
that consideration." It may be noticed likewise, that those 
whom Justin calls < some' were such as not merely held the 
simple humanity of Christ, but who likewise denied themirac* 
nlous coneeption, and believed him a man bom as other men* 
The controversy respecting this passage of Justin wae 
chiefly carried on with Dr. Priestley by the Monthly Reviewer^ 
nothing of importance being said with regard to it by Dr. Hors* 
ley. In reply to what has been stated, it is said by the Reviewer^ 
that the most important part of the passage is wrongly trans- 
lated by Dr. Priestley. ^^ It ought," he says, ^' to be translated 
thus: <^ ' There are some of our profession who acknowledge 
him to be Christ, and yet maintain that he was amac^ bom in 
the natural way; to whom I could not yield my assent; no, not 
-even if the majority of Christians should think the same; because 
we are commanded by Christ himself not to rely on human doc- 
trines, but to receive those which were published by the blessed 
prophets, and which he himself taught us.' Doth this," says the 
Reviewer, ^ look like an apology for departing from a generally 
received opinion? Doth it not bear an aspect the very reversed 
According to this representation of the passage, the antithesis 
lies between the roK and the %xumt^ the minority and the 
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jority of the same general profession. Bat aeeoiding to Br. 
Priestley's eonstnietioii nm and wku^rm mast mean the same 
persons, and both mast denote the bulk or generality of 
Christian professors/'* The translation of the Reyiewer 
does not appear to me to be essentially different from that of 
Dr. Priestley. In his review of Br. Priestley's reply to his form- 
er eriticisms he translates again the eontroyerted part of the 
passage thns: ^ With whom I do not agree, neither eonld I^ 
although the major part had adopted the same opinion."! 

With regard to Justin's saying, that if he should not be 
able to prove onr Saviour to have preexisted as God, it still 
will not follow that he is not the Messiah, whieh Br. Priest* 
ley understands as implying some doubt of the first opinion, 
the Reviewer and Jamieson affirm, that this is nothing more 
than his seenring to himself what he eoneeives proved, be* 
fore proeeedi&g to a new argamenti and they maintain that 
analogous passages may be fonnd in his writings. 

II is the reinark of Br. Priestley, that Justin labors to 
prove, that his doetrine of the preexistence of Christ is eonso- 
nant to the principles of Platonism, and may be inferred from 
the Jewish Scriptures, without referring to any other writings. 
With respect to this latter eireumstance, it is answered by 
Jamieson, that in disputing with a Jew, Justin could not witk 
propriety refer to any other writings, especially not to the 
Christian Scriptures, or to the writings of early Christians. 

The moderation of Justin in speaking of the unitarians is 
noticed by his commentator Thirlby, as well as by Br. Priest- 
ley. Thirlby thinks it strange that Justin did not express in 
more forcible language his dissent from their opinions, which 
without doubt he considered as detestable and pernicious. 
He accounts for it by supposing that he was desirous not to 
offend the Jew with whom he was disputing, and to blast his 
incipient conversion, by expressing strong dislike to those 
opinions to which Tr}pho, from his previous belief, would be 
most inclined, and in which perhaps, if in no higher notions of 
Christ, he might be induced to acquiesce. 
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JoBtiB^ MeoTdbig to Dr. Priestky, fpeaki «f ncd being orer-' 
hnmt hj Ae amilMrity of wuMben. He, as will lie reeoileet* 
9ij rendtn a part of tfie pftMage of lustiii thao^-^^ With 
wJioiB [tkat is witk those who believe Christ a man born like 
other men] I do not agree, nor should I do so, though ever so^ 
iMn^, being of the same opkiion, should urge it upon me." Dif- 
fcrent tmuHhtions however of the words in question have beei^ 
given, by whieh, if eorreet, the remark of Br. Priestley is set 
aside. Aeeording ta one of tbem, Justin says, that neither he^ 
nor the majority who thought with him agreed with those wha 
considered Christ as a man bom like other men<^^ With whom 
I do not agree, nor would the majority who think with me say so/* 
This translation may perhape be thought not to eonneet itself 
SO' ivatiiraUy as that of Dr. Priestley with the words that imme» 
diately CsUow; ^ siaoe we are eommanded by Christ himself not 
to 0bey the teachings of men, but what was tau|^t by the holy 
prophets and himself." AeeiNrding to another translation 
however the words of Justin are thus rendered*— .^ With whom^ 
1 do tot agree, nor should I, if the majority mlio tidnk with 
we should say so." In both these translations Justin asserts 
Aat the majority vrere of the same opinion with himself; and 
this meaning is thought to be eonfirmed by a part of the re- 
l^ly of Trypho, who says--*<< those who maintain that he was a 
man, and anointed by election, and made Christ, seem to me to- 
say something more credible than yoiq" i. e. as it is under^ 
stood— »<yovr party'«-><who assert the same which fAou dost" 
£«ilof«wi^ hftm Atytif rtn rtntM mx%^ fp$ Xiy < w<» ■ i n which 
words of Trypho there is thought to be a reference to the for- 
mer eiyression of Justin— oAirrrM f«vr« ftm ^ismmi.]* 

* The original of that part of the passage in Justin, concenuag the 
translation of which there is any dispute, is as follows->Mf it rvTTthfwt, 
mT e$9 leXHTF^i Tttvtm fut lt(«7>«vTfs Hx%i%u There aie four pwiycipul 
modes of transUting these words.— 

1. That given hjr Perionius, (who pablished a Latin translation of 
Justin in 1554,) hy Langoa, <who publBshed one in 1565,) snd since adopted 
by Bishop Bull and others^ which is as follow*— quibus ego mininie as« 
seotior. Neque sane pleriquc eadem mecum sentientes al 



<< I iitt no doubt/' sajg Br. Priestley) ^ nlooMoil in .my 
eoBolnielioD of tkio jpartieulMr pMMgB by the penHUMion thal« 
I liay«y from other independeBt evidencei that the nBitsriaiii 

Vide Bull De necessitate credeodi^ and the note in the Paris edition of 
Justin, Mart. 1742. 

3. That which is given and defended by the Paris editor of lT43t 
which is as fi>llow8— qi^us ego noli ascentior, nee assentirer etiarosi 
attxiaa par* qosD mocuin conseotit idem dioeret* This ynode of trans*^. 
lation is adopted by the Monthly Reviewer in the review of die ** Re-. 
inai^ in Vindication of Dxa Priestley^*' though he had fi)rnierly given two 
different renderings, as I have mentioned in the text. ^See Rev. voU 
Uiz« pp. 314, 315.] It is adopted likewise by Mr Belsham, who suppos. 
cs however tliat Justin, in the words v«m»t« fisi 3e{«9WfTf(> refers merely 
to the belief of the miraculous conception then common among the Gen- 
tile Christians. ^See his Scrip. Doct. concerning^ the Pers.of Christ, pp» 
405, 406. note.] 

3; Tfairiby in hie edition gives the transWon of Langus, whioh 
he aometmies cottects. but has not altered in the piesent paso^^ 
JXs rendering io the preaeot paasage baa been already mentioned. In % 
note however, Thirlby proposes the following translation— quibus ego noo 
assentior, neque etiamsi multo plures easent, assentirer. This is similar 
to that of Galenius, one of the earliest translators (^ Ju8tin» (A.D. 1555) 
who renders quibus non assentio nee si maxima quidem esset turba sic 
opinantium. These, it will be seen, are more concise, but essentially the 
same with that of Dr. Priestley-*'* With whom I do not agree, neither 
should I, though ever so many, being of the same opinion, should urge it 
upon me'* Thirlby obtervea, that his tranalation connecta itself very well 
with what foUowi— ." because we aie commanded by Christ himaelf nei 
to obey the teachings of men, but what was taught by the holy prophetf 
and himself;*' and he produces the following passage of Plato as an e& 
ample of a similar construction — f$f «v i nfi>^ «{« <A4 rsivr*v mtff ml 
fw«fff#ii. De Rep. p. 436. 

4. The author of the remarks in vmdication of Dr. Priestley, (men< 
ttoned in the Repository vol. i. p. 37*) whom I find to have been Mr 
Cappe, (see Mr. Belsham's woric ubi sup.) gives the following transli^ 
tioB:-^** to whom I do not assent, although the greater part may have told 
me that they had [or have] been of tlie same opinion." Mr. Cappe con* 
eiders 3t{«sr«im« iiw^ify as equivalent mvnt i^iovmrim Nwaiir. And he 

contends that the words of the passage properly express, that the majori- 
ty of Christiana held opiolona difibrent from those of the writer. I am 
idBquaimed with hi9 work principally from the review of it befere men* 
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were in Iket the majority of Christiam in the time «f Jn6tin| 
that he therefore knew this to lie the ease, and eonld not mean 
to insinuate the contrary. Another person, hating a different 
persuasion coneeming the state of opinions* in that age, will 
naturally he inclined to put a different construetion upon this 
passage. In this ease I only wish that he would suspend Lis 
judgment till he has attended to my other arguments, and af« 
terwards he may perhaps see this passage in the same light ib 
which I do."« 

But whatever construetion may be given to particular parts 
of it, Dr. Priestley thinks there is sueh a diSerenee in th« 
general air of the passage, in its freedom from all injurious 
and acrimonious expressions respecting the unitarians, and in 
the kind of importance attributed to the doctrine of the divini- 
ty of Christ, from the language and sentiments of those who 
have written when this doctrine has been generally prevalent, 
that one may from these circumstances infer, that it was not 
thus generdly prevalent, but on the contrary, aniovel doetriaa 
in the time of Justin, 



The next writer from whom Dr. Priestley quotes is Ter- 
tollian, and the passage produced from him is a very remark- 
able one. « Nothing," says Dr. Priestley, « can be more de- 
cisive than the evidence of Tertullian, who, in the following 
pass^, which is too plain and circumstantial to be misun- 

tioned, where may be found the cpiticiama by which he has supported bis 
tranalationi and the answers of the reviewer. 

It ahould be mentionedln addition to the above, that Bishop Bull, in 
his work De neces^tate credendi, conjectures, that instead of the present 
leading ifrntfu in this passa^ of Justin, according to which Justin says 
that there are some of our race— who believe that Christ is only a man 
hom li^ other men, the true reading is Pfurt^ of jour race, and that 
Justin refers only to the Ebionites, who as Jews were of the same race 
with Trypho. This hpwever is the reading of neither of the two man- 
uscripts of Justin wl^A are extant 

• Rtst Letters to Dn Horsley, Postcnpt f vi Hist, of Earl. Qpp. 
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derstood liy any perBov, posttiveYy asserts, thoa^ with much 
peevishness, that the nnitarians, who held the doctrine of the 
diyimty of Christ in abhorrence, were the greater part of 
Christians in his time." 

< The simple, the igpiorant, and unlearned, who are always 
the greater part of the body of Christians, sinee the role of 
faith,' (meaning, probably, the apostles' creed,) ^ transfers the 
worship of many gods to the one true God, not understanding 
that the unity of God is to be maintained but with the eeono- 
my, dread this eeonomy; imagining that this number and dis- 
position of a trinity is a division of the unity. They, there- 
fere, will have it that we are worshippers of two, and even 
three Gods, but that they are the worshippers of one God only. 
We, they say, hold the monarchy. Even the Latins have 
learned to bawl ont for the monarchy, and the Greeks them- 
selves will not understand the economy."* 

As this passage will appear to every reader of no small im- 
portance, I will give, without cbridgiement, the whole which 
Dr. Horsley says concerning it in his Letters to Dr. Priestley^— 

<< But you think," says he, << if Justin Martyr and Hegesip- 
pus &il, you have still the positive testimony of TertuUian to 
oppose to my conclusions from the faith of the first Christians. 
TertuUian, who was little younger than Justin, complains that 
in his time the unitarian doctrine was the general persuasion. 

* *' SimpUces^nim quippe» ne dizerim imprudenles et idiotx^ que ma- 
jor semper credentium pars est, quoniaxn et ipsa regula fidei a pluribus 
diis seculi, ad uoicum et deum verum transfert; non intelligentes uniciim 
quidem« sed cum sua oeconomta esse crcdendum, expavescant ad oecono* 
miam. Nnmenxm et disposhionem trinitatisy dlTisionem pr«smnunt uni- 
tatis; quando unitas ex scmetipsa derirans trinitatem, non destruatur ab 
ilUt Bed administretur. Itaqne duos et trea jam jactitant a nobis pnedi- 
fisai, ae rero unius del cultores prcsumunt — Qosal non et unitaa inration- 
aliter coUecta, haercsim fapiat; trinitaa rationaliter expensa, veritatem 
CQnstituat Monarchiamy inquiunt, tenemus. £t ita sonum vocaliter ex- 
primunt etiam Latin!, etiam opici, ut putes illos tam bene intelligere mo- 
narchiam, quam enunciant. Sed monarchiam sonare student Latini, 
•oonomiam intelligere nolnnt etiam Grseci*** Ad Prazeam, aeet. 3> p- 503. 
Ubtory of £ariy Opinions, B. ill c« 13. sec 3. History of the Comipdons, 
Pi iy sect* 4i 
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* Tba idaipht tb^ ignorant, and the unlQame4» wiioaie alwaya 
a great part of the body of Christian^ beeause the rale af 
faith trtua^fers their worship of many gods to the oae triie 
God, not understanding that the unity of God is to be main- 
taised, but with the eeonoray, dread this ecoaony.' I mui^ 
eonfessy Sir, here seems to be a eom plaint agpiinst the unlearn* 
ed Christians as in general unfavorable to the trinitarian doe* 
trine. But the eomplaint is of your awn raising. TeituUiaii 
will Toach but for a very small part «f it» ^ Simple personif 
says TertuUian (not to call them ignorant and idiots) who al^ 
ways make the majority of believers, beeause the rule of fkith 
itself earries us away from the many gods of the heathen t* 
the one true God, not understanding that oae God is indeed to 
be believed, but with an economy (or arrangement) of tha 
Godhead, startle at the economy. They taJke it for granted^ 
that the number and disposition of the trinity is a dhrisioa of 
the unity. They pretend that two, and even three are preaeh- 
ed by us, and imagine that they themselves are the worship- 
pers of one God. We, they say, hold the numarehy. Lalina 
have caught up the word monarckiay Greeks will not under- 
stand ceconomiaJ Let the author's words be thus exactly mi- 
dered, and yon will find in them neither eomplaiut, nor ac- 
knowledgment, of a general prevalence of the unitarian doe* 
trine among Christians fit any rank. Tertullian alleges, fliat 
what credit it obtained was only with the illiterate; nor 
with all the. illiterate, but with those only, who were ignorant 
and stupid in the extreme. To preclude the plea of number^ 
he remarks that the illiterate will always nmke. the majoritj 
of believers. ^ Some simple people, he says, take alarm at 
the notion of a plurality of persons in the unity af the God% 
head. Simple people, said I! I shauld have said, iguMant and 
dull; who have never been made to comprehend the true sense 
of the apostles' creed; which speaks of one God, in opposition 
only to a plurality of independent gods worshipped by the 
heathen, without any respect to the metaphysical unity of the 
Deity. When it is considered, thai persons of mean epdow-* 
ppi^^nts must always be th^ majority of i^ hodyi eoUeetad^ an tha 
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ehureh U^ from all rftiiks of men; it were bo wondet, if tlie 
fMowen of the iiiiitartaii preachert were more numerovi than 
they reallj are.' This, Sir, is the natural exposition of the 
passage, which yoa cite as Tertnllian's testimony of the pop* 
nlarity of yonr favorite opinions in his own tine. It is no 
aneh testimony. It is a charge of ignorance against yonr par- 
ty; of snch ignorance as wonld invalidate the plea of numTiers, 
if that plea eonld be set np. The ilrgument, which yon build 
npott tiie rank and condition of Tertullian's nnitarians, wh» 
w^e eommoB or nnleamed people, can be of no force, unless 
it could be proved, that the nnitarian opinion was general in 
this rank of Christians. The common people, who will be 
the last to depart from the i»pinions of their ancestors, wheik 
tkey are left to themselves, will on the other hand be the first 
to be staggered with difficulties, and, for that reason, the first 
to be misled. Whatever therefore might be the novelty of the 
unitarian doctrine in the age of Tertnllian, it is no wonder 
Ihat it should iind admirers among the most ignorant and stu- 
pid of the common people. . 

'< Tott must search, Bir, for some clearer testimony, than any 
that is to be fonnd in TertalKan, Justin Martyr, or the few 
surviving fragments of Hegesippus, to oppose to my proof 
from the epistle of St. Barnabas.'** 

Dr« Horsley's translation is not essentially difFerent from 
tiiat of Dr. Priestley, though he has endeavoured to give it 
aomewh&t of a different air, and in doing this has in some re- 
apeels tvanslated with less correctness. Simpltcesj for instance,^ 
is more properly rendered <the simple,' than < simple per- 
floni^' espeeially if the latter phrase can be supposed to ad- 
teit the eottstraetion afterward pat upon it by !pr. Horsley, 
where he understands it as meaning some simple people. It 
is simpUces, the simple, who are spoken of, that is generally^ 
-^ all the simple;' according to the rule that indefinite propo- 
eitions are t^ be taken universally, and according to the com- 
mon use of such adjectives in the Latin language. Indeed, 
eucoy reader^ whetlier acquainted with the language in which 
• Letters 16 Dr. Priestley, tetter 9- 
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Tertullian wrote or not, ig eapable of judging on this sabjeetf 
and may determine^ whether it be probable that this father sa 
expressed himself, as to eonvey the following singular mean- 
ing: ^ Borne simple people, who ave always the majority of be- 
lievers, not understanding," &e. In the last sentenee of Dr. 
Horsley*s translation it should have been likewise < the Latins' 
and < the Greeks,' rather than simply < Latins' and < Greeks.' 
That the word idiota in Latin answers to our English ward 
iito^, as Dr. Horsley has rendered it, few will maintaii^ 
nor do the terms imprudentes tt idiotcPj taken together, mean 
any thing like ^^ ignorant and stupid in the extreme.'^ Dr. 
Horsley has greatly misrepresented the fsree of the epithets 
of TertuUiaUy whieh are in faet snffieiently mild, especially if 
we consider the usual harsh and abusive language of the 4i« 
thers toward those who differed from them. It is however of 
very little importaoee to settle, what it is not very probaUe 
was settled in the mind of Tertullian himself, the exaet mean- 
ing of the epithets used by this angry eontroversialist. The 
eharaeter of the cqyponents of a theologieal disputant is not in 
aU eases just what he deseribes it; and to get eorreet notions 
eoneerning them, we have often something more to do, than to 
settle the precise fbree of his epithets. 

It eannot be kept out of sight, that the language wAieh 
Tertullian may have used eoneerning his opponents is a point 
of minor importance, and that the main question is, what he 
has stated to be their numbers. With re^peet to ihi% Dr. 
Horsley therefore, in direct and indirect language, repeatedly 
aifirms, that this passage of Tertullian is no testimony thfit 
the unitarians constituted in his day even a great portion of 
believers. He makes this assertion with the original, and 
with his own translation before the reader, and he makes it 
without explanation or argument According to Dr. Horslcy's 
translation, it is of simple persons, who always make the ma- 
jority of believers, that Tertullian is speaking. According to 
Dr. Horsley's assertions, it is not of the majority of believers 
that Tertullian is speaking. Though this father says, thai 
the simple, who are always the greater part of ChristiMiir 
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were shocked at the doctrine of the trinity (not < startled aV \i$ 
us Th* Horslej tr&nBlates, for the word in the original is ex* 
pavesetmty) though he. aajs that they olaimed to be the only 
worshippers of onk God, affirming that two or oYen three 
gods were taught by him, and those who thought with hini) 
and though he further tells us, that the latins had eaof^t up 
the word monarehyi in referenee to the supreme dominion of * 
Oody the Father of all, and that the Greeks would not |inder-< 
stand the ceeonomy, or what in his time passed for the doe- 
trine of the trinity, still itcfeoi'dina^ to I)r. Horsley this passages 
affords no eridenee of what Br. Priestley is maintaining. It • 

is no sudi testimony as he had supposed and represented. It 
is merely a eharge of ignoranee against his party^ and ex- 
•presnes nothing eoneeraing their numliers* 

Not howerer trusting entirely to his powers of itssertion^ 
Dr* Horsley has recourse .at last td hid favorite authority, 
the spurious epiistle of Barnabas spurious aecording to his 
own adcuowledgment* Here we have before seen him take 
shelter in time of trouble.! In this fortress at least he thinks 
himself secure^ and even formidable* 

To the passage which I have quoted from him, it is wholly 
unnecessary to produce the reply of his opponent It is a pas- 
sage whioh exposes its author to a charge, somewhat worse . 
than that of being weak in his reasoning, and insolent in his 
language.^ 

* See the psssage quoted from him» Repository, fob i. p. 46. 

f See Repository, vol. ii. p. 14, and pi 18. With regard to the sa« 
tiiority of the epistle of Bamtbas, see voL L pp.. 46, W, 53— ^5^. 

i Dr. Horsley, in the second of his Supplemental Disquisitiotis, treats 
again of this passage of' Tertnlfian. This Disquisition is principal- 
.ly occupied about the meanings of tlie word idiota, of wluch hu 
enumerates tent and in defending his transiation of it, for which use 
of the word howerer be produces the authority of no ancient ivjnter. lu 
the seventh of his Second Letters, Dr. Priestley had thus written: ** You 
say that I consult only ordinary lexicons^ Pray, Sir, in what lexicon or 
dictionary, ordinary or extraordinary, do you find idiota, in Latin or 
Awms in Greek, rendered itUotf^ In answer to tliis. Dr. Horsley com* 
Uticnees his sesrcbi and produces, as he tliiitks. fire Vocabularies which are x 



» 
The reinarka of the Monthly Reyiewel* howeTer, eonoem- 

log the quotation from Tertullia,% are not more respeetable 

* 

than those of Dr« Horsley* 

to hispufpose; tiz. 1. an old gtossaty, pdblisbed by H.Stephens in tbo 
j^ypeadix to hb Greek Tiiesauras (which ezpUins tiunm by tfaetrordo 
• fm n i yt < » ) 2i R. Stephens* Dtetionarium Latino GaHicani. 3w 

Caleptni'8 Dictionarittm Octidjiigu<f. 4> Cooper's Thesaurus* S» Aiuu 
wotrth*8 Dictionaiy* I belleva there are very few who wtHI at present 
attempt to defend Dr. Horsley's translation of idiottL With regard to 
the true meaning of the word. Dr. Priestley (in a note to the second of 
his Letters to the Dean o£ Canterbury) thiu writes: ** If any authority 
could be wanting in support of my interpretation of the word lOtmnH^ 
I might quote that of the famous Bentley, whose learning will hardly bo 
called in question by Dr. Horsley himself. In his remarks on a work m> 
titled, A ditcourte on Free-thinkingt • p* 118« he expresses himself in the 
following manner with respect to that reiy translation of this word, which 
Dr. Horsley adopted, and Mr. Badcock defends. 

** ' Ab Idiotu Evangclistit^ By idiot evangelist*, says our author; who, 
if he is sincere in this version, proves himself a very idiot in the Greek 
and Latin acceptation of that word, ihttrm* Idiota/ iiliteratu*, indoctus^ 
rudit. See Du Fresne in his Glossaries, who takes notice that idiota for 
an idiot, or natural fool, is peculiar to your Englisji kw, for which he 
cites RostaL Did Victor therefore mean itUon 9wtngelUu in yotur English 
sense? No,' but illiterate, vnUamedm What then must we think of our 
author for his scandalous translation here. Whether imputation will he 
chtise to lie under, that he knew the meaning of Victor, or that he knew 
it not.' " 

Dr. Horsley in this disquisition makes some further general remarks 
upon the passage of TertuUian. He defends the representation which 
he had given of it in his Letters, as merely containing a charge of gross 
ignorance against the unitarians in the time of Tertullian, and giving ua 
no information in respect to their numbers:»'* And that this/' he says^ 
^ is the true representation of Tertullian's meaning, may be proved, 
without insisting upon any particular force of the word idiota, from the 
necessary indisputable sense of the adverb temper;^ which extends Ter* 
' tuUian's proposition, concerqing the majority of believers, from his own 
time in particular to all time. He says not what were, or what were not» 
Uie prevailing opinions of his own times; but he says, that those persons 
who come under the characters of eimplicea, imprudentee, and idioue 
(that is, according to Dr. Priestley's own translation, whicii yet I admit 
not otherwise than disputandi gratiA, for I have still • the assurance' t^ 
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^ Beeauge,^ says tlie Reviewer, *< TertuIIian, in his reply 
(o Praxeas, speaks of the eommon people-— the fntre ignorani 
jfulgar (who, says he, eontemptaoosly, always make up the 
Mk of helievers!) aa shoeked at the doetriae of the trinityt 
whieh (unless vpon the ]Mifrt|MUsi(niseheme) eYideatly appear* 
•d to them to destroy the nnity of the Deity, therefore Dr« 
Priestley would infbr, that the majority of Christians in Ter-^ 
tollian's time helieyed in one God! We are perfectly of his 

cftU my ovn an exact tcanslation) but according to Dr. Priestley's own 
translatioDy Tertullian saysy that persons, who come under the char- 
acter of 'the simple, the ignorant, and the unlearned,' whatever their 
opinions at one time or another may be, are, in all times, the greater 
part of believers: as indeed they must be of every society collected in* 
discriminately, as the church is from all ranks of men. Tertullian al- 
leges that persons of that description, in his time, meaning to asserts 

• what they little understood, the Divine Monarchy, were startled at tliO 
' doctrine of the trinity, which they as little understood. This is the only 

sense in which Tertullian's words can be taken i .unless some unitarian 
adventurer in criticism shall be able to prove,* that the adverb temper is 
equivalent to nunc, expressive of present time exclusively*** 

Tertullian says thai the simple, the ignorant, and the unlearned are 
at an tunes the greater part of Christians. But we cannot infer from this 
that they were the greater part of behevers in his own time* He uses 
the adverb temper , the meaning of which is indisputable, and this adverb 
•xtenda TertuUian's proposition from his own time in particular to all ^ 
time. He says, be intimates nothing respecting the majority of believers 
in his own time. He is only speaking of the sentiments and of the feel- 
ings of those who according to him compose the majority of believers in 

* all times, not of those who composed Uiis body in his own timei and un- 
til ^ome unitarian adventurer ih criticism, accustomed to the most impu- 
dent misrepresentation of the plainest meanings, and the most disgrace- 
lul misstatement of the plainest assertions, shall be aUe to prove that 
when a writer affirms that something is always the case, we may infer 
that it was the ease in his own time^ that temper * always* includes mime , 
' now,* and that ail time comprehends the present dmet till he be able 
satisfactorily to establish these points^ the passage of Tertullian will re- 
main only a monument of the disgrace of his party. 

Another paragraph of Dr« Horsley fbUows that which I hnfe quoted, 
in which he repeats his assertion that timpiket means only eeme of the 
simple. The assertion hM been alrsa^ softdcntly notified aborr. 
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•pinion* Bal will lie infer from this eoncetMion of Tertriliaa 
(spoken so incidentally,!^ nHieh in a fit of passionate disdain!) 
that the bulJi^ of Christians believed that Jesas Christ waa 
uatiUuff mare tham, a mere man? If he eannot prove this from 
it^ he proves nothing that in the least affects our argnmeat*'^ 
TertiiUian, aeeording to the Reviewer, says eontenptnoiisly'y 
he sajs in a fit of passionate disdain> that his oppanants eonsti-t 
tttted the bulk of believers. If this be so, TertnUian eertain-r 
ly ehose the most singular mode of expressing his contempt, 
that any controversialist ever adopted. This Father says that 
the m^ority of believers were shocked at that form of the doc- 
trine of the trinity which h^ maintained, a form of the doc- 
trine in which a very inferipr sort of divinity was ascribed to 
Christ; but Dr. Priestley, according to the Reviewer, can in«^ 
fer nothing firom this, and indeed has attempt^ to infer noth* 
ing from it, but what the Reviewer is perfectly willing to 
•oncede, ^Uhat the majority of Christians in TeKuUian^s timo 
believed in one Ood«" . The concluding part indeed of what i» 
quoted above implies, though it does not assect, that the ma^r 
jority of Christians, notwithstanding they rejected the doctrine 

' pf ,t])e trinity as it was. in the time of TertuUian, might stil) 
^ot have believed that Christ was simply, a man, bat liava 
held some other doctrine different from either. With regard 
to this objection, as stated to him by some qf his friends, Dr« 
Priestley, in the appendix to his History of Early Opinions^ 
makes the following remarks:— >^ .If there was any evidenco 
whi^tever, presumptive or positive, of any Christians in those, 
ages believing the preexistonce qf Christy and qot believing 
either with the Onostics^hat he was a preexistent spirit lUf' 
perior to the Creator of the world, or with the Platoaiziag 
Fathers, that he was the uncreated logos of the Father, tha 

. objection might have some weight. But there is no trace of 

fny such thing, either among the learned or the unleamed." ' 

^< As to the common people of TeKullian, and Origen, thej 

qertainly were not Onostics, but of a character the very ren 

verse of them, the one rude in their conceptions, and the oihe^ 

• Monday Itoview, vol. Ixlx. pp. 29^ 3^, 
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Im reAned. On tfie ivtlier hand, they eertainly did not reli«h 
the notion of Christ beings the nnerettted U^09; for that was 
part of the same ayotem with the OMmomy attdMiti#y,at whieh 
Ihey were 00 mueh shocked; and there is no mention whatever 
of any tnlennediate kind of preexisteaee, sneh as that of a 
erected hgo^ till a moeh later period."* 

I will next notice the reply of the Rot. James Barnard (a 
oatholie, and the anther of a s^es of letters to Dr. Priestley^ 
published in 1780,t) respeeting; this passage of TertnUian. 
He begins with saying that it might be suffleient to state that 
TertnUian being an heretie and ont of theehnreh, his testimo-* 
ny is not to be regarded. ^ To the qnotation from Tertul- 
lian," are his words, ^l might say with St. Jerom in his book 
against Helvidius, inter Efist. p. 10. that he U md of the 
' ehurchj BccUsUb hominem non esse, and take no further notiee 
of the three words yon have repeatedly quoted from his book 
against Praxeas, whieh was certainly written after he had 
abandoned the communion of the apostolic ehnrcheSy and em- 
braced the heresy of the Montanists." Bnt though according 
to Mr. Barnard, the erroneous opinions of Tertullian have 
greatly diminished the credibility of his testimony, yet as he 
ftill continued orthodox on the doctrine of the trinity, Mr.* 
Barnard says that he ^ shall not refuse to explain the true 
sense of his words." 

This explanation occupies several closely printed pages, but 
inay however be stated somewhat brieiy. It is, that ^ the sim- 
ple," whom Tertullian speaks of, ^ were not t^ ignorant and 
unlearned members of the orthodox church," but heretics of 
4yierent sects, not only the unlearned of these heretical sects, 
^ but all, whether learned or unlearned, who held the simple 
doctrine of Praxeas," that is, the vnitarian doctrine. 

Alter giving this explanation, he says, ^ Perhaps you will 
also ask| Does Tertullian then mean to say, that ^e greater^ 
paH of believers were AercHcs^p— Whether he 'did, or did not, 
I think is little to the present purpose. IT he did m^n ta 

* Hist Earl. Opin. toI. iv. pp. 390» 391. 
I 9rc Repositovyy yoL x» p. aSi aotct 
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saj 8O9 he alone is aeeoantable for the troth, or falsify, of soeli 
an assertion. This I know for certain, that soon after the 
first propagation of Christianity, Batan sowed his tares in the 
field of Christ with the utmost profusion, and spared no pains 
to eultivate them, so as to endeavour to make them overpower 
and choak up the good com. And as I do not know of any 
promise made in the scripture, that the body of true believers 
should be always more numerous than the aggregation of her- 
etics of every denomination who call themselves by the name 
Christians^ so I need not hesitate to acknowledge, that of 
those who called themselves by the name of Christians in Ter- 
tullian's days, the greater part might be heretics of some de- 
dehomination or other.*'* 

Dr.Pi*ie8tley replied to these letters in his Defences of uni- 
(arianism for the years 1788 and 1789. But as far as can be 
judged from the specimen I have given, I suppose it will be 
thought, that he had some reason for writing as he does re« 
specting Mr. Barnard in his preface to these << defences.'* 
^As to Dr. Knowles and Mr. Barnard, nothing but my prom- 
ise to notice every thing that should be advanced with respect 
to the argument from antiquity could have induced me to re- 
ply to them." He adds however some expressions of respect 
for their attention to the subject and their candor. 

We come next to Jamieson, who, with his usual Jaborious 
patience, has filled fourteen pages with his explanations and ar« 
guments. He sets out however with rather an amusing blon- 
der, which makes what he considers an essential part of his 
explanation, and is repeatedly recurred to in the course of it. 
Tertullian, after claiming in favor of the doctrine which he, 
defends, the authority of prescription, says, that ^ notwith- 
standing for the instructing and fortifying some, tracts should 
be written (dandus est locus retractatibtis)^ lest it should seen 
that any error is condemned without examination, or prejodg* 
ed." This niifortnnate phrase, d€mdus est locus retraetatibus^ 
Jamieson understands as meaning, that an opportunity sIhniIA 
be given for retracting; that is, to those who bad embraced the 

* See bis Letters, pp. 293»*S(K>. 
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heresy of Praxeas; and sappoBes that Tertallian in the eoB- 
trarertod passage is merely explaining the reason why this 
oiight to be done. I do not think that one^ who like myself 
may have read the greater part of the two volumes of Jamie* 
son^ (whatever opinion he may have of his fairness,) will sns-' 
pcet him here of any thing more than an honest bland^iv 
thoiigh the phrase is explained by some of the eommentators 
on Tertnllian, and though, between the passage above ^noted 
nnd the one in controversy, the word rttractatjis oecurs again 
in a connexion that at once decides its meaning: — '* How/* 
says Tertullian, ^^ there is number in the divine nature withr 
out division the following tracts will show (proeedentes re- 
tractatus demonstrabunt).'' 

Connected with this mistake of Jamieson is his main at- 
tempt to set aside the passage in Tertullian, which consists inr 
proposing anew translation. Several pages before, Tertullian 
says, <^ the oats (avense) of Praxeas have borne fruit, many 
• sleeping in simplicity of doctrine." By ^ the simple" there- 
fore in the present passage Jamieson supposes are meant those 
who had received the errors of Praxeas, and that instead of 
being the same with the unwise and unlearned (imprudentes et 
idiot ee) who always constitute the majority of Christians, they 
are on the contrary expressly distinguished from them. Thq 
only purpose of the present passage, according to him, » to 
assign the reason, why room should be left for retracting to 
these simple persons. *< Thus," he says, " the following 
seems to be the only translation of the passage, which agree^i 
with the connexion; ^ For instructing and fortifying some cer- 
tain persons^ room must be every where left for retractationSf 
&c. For the simple, indeed, (not to speak of the imprudent 
and unlearned, who are always the majority of Christians,*) 
since even the role of faith transfers us from the many gods 
of this world, to the one true God; not understanding that we 
are indeed to believe in the one God, with his economy, are 
greatly afraid at the economy.' "t In explanation of this ren- 

* " The parenthesis seems to be most nsturally marked in this way. 
according to the obvious sense of the passage*** yamicMon* 
t Jamieson^ vol* ii« p. 395* 
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deriiig he says— ^< the expression, fius major semper credenUtfwi 
pars est^ [who are Always the majority of believers J whieh is 
ODF author's strong-hold, so far from being added as implying 
that the majority were unitariansy seems designed to express 
the very eontrary. • It is as if he had said— ^ when I speak of 
tertain personsy to whom . an opportunity mnst be given of re» 
traeting their errors, I refer to the smpU* whom I have al- 
ready deserihed as jskeping in ignorance^ and thenee, a prgr 
to the enemy. I do not mention thtimprudent and unUarwis 
for in this ease I should aeeuse the greatest pari of Chris-^ 
tians."* 

As Jamieson has written so mneh eoneeming this passage^ 
and in defence of his translation, it is searcely possible to eon^ 
sider it as one of those oversights which a man of real learn* 
ing may aeeidentally. commit* But for one to attempt to |pvff 
a new meaning to words so obviously intelligible as those of 
TertuUian, to make the parenthetical sentenee whieh Jamie-* 
son has done, and in this sentence to suppose imprudeni^ ei 
idiatof in the nominative ease the objects, of the verb dixerintj 
(which in any case they could not be to express the meaning 
of Jamieson,t) betrays some deficiencies which utterly unfit omr 
for writing in such a controversy as this in which Jamiesotf 
has engaged. 

It is not necessary, but it moy be worth while, to notiQ^ 
that epithets so nearly synonymous as < imprudentes et idiotse,' 
and ^sim^ices,' hajrdly admit uf being used in contradistinc- 
tion; and that there js another circumstance, which if the con- 
struction of the passage were at all ambiguous, which 
it is not, would alone pediaps be decisive of its meaning. If 
is, that TertuUian but a very few pages distance uses again 
this identical word ^ idiotes,' which Jamieson here supposes 
him to appljr to the bulk of believers to distinguish them froai 
his opponents, and uses it as undoubtedly he does in the pres- 

* Jamieeon^ rot. ii* p. S94. 

f To express the meaning which. Jamleson'^res, the phrase in the 
.original ought to be— *ut omittajn in^iadenle&^t uiiQtas*«-H>r-»'ut<l^ 
unpnnfentibos et idiotia nlbU dloam/ or some one aimilsuv 
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ent passage eoneenking those against whom he was writing— « 
^Eece enim dieo alium esse patrem et aliam iliom et alium 
spiritom, male aeeipit idiotes qaisque aut penrersns hoodi^tam^ 
quasi diversitatem sonet, et ex diversitate separationem pro* 
teodat, patris et filii et spiritus." Adv. Prax. lib. i. $ 9. »'' 

6aeh then are the attempts to set asid^ this passage of 
Tertatlian. Dr. Horslcy affirms that < the. majority of believ- 
ers' means only << some persons Ignorant and stupid in the ex- 
treme.'* The Monthly Reviewer says TertuUian ealled his 
oppon^ntSythe bulk of believers, in a fit of passionate disdain, 
and that even F the majority of Christiaiis did not believe the 
doetrine of the trinity, they might have believed something else 
equally adverse to the opinions of Dr*. Priestley. Mr. Bar- 
nard after entering his caveat against the credibility of an her- 
etie, and insinuating that no truth eould have been expected 
from TertuUian after he became a Montanist, if he had not still 
remained a trinitarian, finally eoi^cludes to give up the majority 
of believers Wth*.' Hriestrey, only maintaining that they were 
liereties and oat of ttie elitarch; and poor Jamieson in his atr 
tempts to' manage^ ll^s ^iffieult passage blunders against the 
Tulgarv rules of syntax and construetion. It will be seen how- 
evei* that these explanations are so Ineonsistent, that if any 
one of them be true the rest must be essentially false, and diat 
they motually destroy eaeh othef. 
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We eome next to diflfferent -pasf^ges, froi* Origen* Origen, 
/ who, it may be reeolleeted, is one of thepHiteipal authorities^ 
^and the most deebive in proof pf the unitarianism of the Jewish 
ehnreh, is, according to Dr. Priestley, equally clear in affirming 
the fact, that the majority of Oentile'Christians were unitari- 
ans. Dr. Priestley introduces his quotations from him wjEtl^the 
- 'following remarks: — *^ That the common people among Clnris-' 
tians were actually unitarians in the eaily ages, and' believed 
nothing of the preexistence or divinity of Christ before the 
Q^uncil of Nice, we have as express a testimony a» can be desrr- 
'tid in the ease* These sabHme doctrines were thought to be 

above their eomprdiension^ and to be capable of being under* 

. 9 . • '. 
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• stood and received hj the leamed only. . Thls^ vre «ee moat 
. dearly in the general strain of Origen's writingSs who was him- 
self a -firm believer, and a zealous defender, of the preexistence 
and diriuitj of Christ."* . > 

The first passaf^ which Dr. Priestley quotes from hiin is 
as follows:-—'^ V^hia,' says Origen^^ we ought to understand, 
that, as the law was 4 shadow of good riiings to coniQ, so is the 
gospel as it 19 imderstOml by the generality. But .that wbi^li 
John eails- thccverlaating gospel, and which Di|iy he ,more 
properly called the sjHritual^ iti^rirct» the intelligeoi very 
olearly concerning'. the Son- 4if God.^^ Wherefore the gospel 
must be taught both corporeally .and spiritualiy, aad when it 
is necessary, we musi preaeh the corporeal gospel, saying to 
the carnal, we know nothing but Jesus Christ and him eraei« 
fied. But when persons are found confirmed in the spirit^ 
bringing forth fruit in it, and in love with heavenly wisdiun» 
we must impart to them the logos returning £com his bodily 
state, to that in whieh he was in ijie bc^puniii^r with God,' "f 

This passage, with some others whieb.l'am' ahput qnote, was 
produced by Dr. Priestley in bis Becond {setters to Dr. Ho^b^ 
ley; but Dr. Horsley not having .made any reply concerning 
them, I have only to offer the remarks of Jamieson. He^^rst 
proposes a new translali^'ii. of the beginning of the passage* 
It is as follows— *^^ As the law contains a shadow of good 
tilings to come, which are dee^red by the law truly explained, 

* Hist. EsrL OppL^'B. ui.' c' 13. fi^L 3. 

r#» /Mi^AtiriM mym$m itxt rp xar d>vi$emf iucr«7yfXA«^cfMv f9fuv ' 

fAt^ou9f»f vvo wetfTAff r«rf $fTtfy%eci6rrv9 r$uer$m* 'O if ^rif I««Pt9( •«- 
icyytXt^f muftoff MK§ttt( »f Ai;|^^0^^fv«f 9mvfutTtK69f 9'm^»% ir«^«0T4« 
TWif ^mt9t T« ^«vr« i9«rMr »f(« f¥ viv f« ^w. — A««in( •M{juu«f irviv^- - 
. TiKWf %Ai rUfMTiKaif x^9fieitt^»9* mm ««ir fut j^ f vmputtm&f ks^mt^ 

Ttfrof tTitv^aiftfitf, rnr§f ^oimufm £t«» 3i iv^iBtn xcns^Tir^fVdi r« 

Bfu" CoDimeiit. in Johun, Tom. i. sec. 9« voL iw pt. 9. 10. £d. DeUru. 
•— Secoad Letters to Dr. Hor^ley^ Let. 8. Hist Earl. 0pp. Bt iii. 6. 13* 
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even so the gospel m it is reeeiyed to be uiifterstoyd by all 
Vfho are ooming to be instrncted teaebet a shadow of the CbHs- 
tian mysteries." With regard to Dr. Priestley's traoslation 
of a part of this passage— v^^ so is the gospel M under- 
stood by the generality." Janlieson affirms— t^ 0rigen hath • 
said nothing that can bear this sengo. He does not so muc]^ - 
as mention the generality^ This is entirely our authos^s own 
gloss V — ^ Origen has no idea of contrasting the lewi'nedyMtk^' \- 
the common people, but church members with the atteeh^tn^ens^ .- *' 
who were yet to be initiated in the first principles of the or(t. ■ *. 
cfas of &oi.".—.c< Nothing can be plainer;*'^ Jbe. addjs^ "than 
that the only persons here contrasted are those, eomin;^ Mu^^t 
< to he instrneted,' and tm^ v«wi < those already instructed.' " 
Jamieson then proceeds to state that great secresy was by the 
time of Origen introduced into the church, with regard. t6 
mysteries; and that however long persons might have been in . 
the state of eateehumens, tlie mysteries of the Trinity and • 
incarnation were net tanght them till about forty days before * 
baptism. Origen therefore, according to him, is merely say- , 
ing that the corporeal gospel, as he calls it, was to be preach- 
ed to catechumens, and the spiritual gospel to the ipitiated. 
To this answer of Jamieson, it is only necessary to say, 
wnal will be perfectly obvious to every one who has a com* 
mon. knowledge of the Greek language, that the words of the 
original will bear no such meaning as he has put upon them. To 
M^«^gf«i cannot mean— <f as is received to be understood," and 
still less can tmrftii mean << to be instructed." K«^^i^i, as fa^ 
a« its significations have any reference to the present passage, 
means, < to be considered,' « to be thought,' * to be esteemed'r-* 
and mtr0xs, not ^' to be instructed," but Uo be understood.' The 
literal rendering of the passage, of. which Dr. Priestley has* 
given the proper sense, is as fbllows: " As the* law exhibits a 
shadow of good things to come, to be made manifest by that 
law, which is preached according to truth, so also the gospel, 
as it is thought to be understood by the generality, teach- 
es a shadow of the mysteries of Christ." The transla- 
tion of Ferrarius, which is published in the Benedictine ed^^ 
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lion of O^geo^ and which may be seen below/ agrees esseii-> 
tially with the abovei jind with that of Dr. Priestley. 

It is niaieccBsary to point out some other errors^ by whieh 
Jamieson ha^ supported what he has adyaneed. 

I proceed' to another passage, whieh Dr. Priestley hat 
produced from Origen. 

^ Some are adorned with the logos itself, but others with 
' a, logos which is akin to it, and seeming to them to be the 
' true l<$go1s; who know nothing but Jesus Christ and him cm* 
eified, who look at the word made flesh."t 

<^ It is not surprising,'' says Jamieson, ^ that a writer, who 
was so absolutely devoted to mystieal senses, as to speak con- 
temptuously even of die leitei' of the gospel, should frequents 
ly take occasion to expose the ignorance of others, while he 
thus virtually extolled his own inventive powers. This it the 
' obvious tcndeney of the other passages quoted fay Dr. Priest- 
ley.'' He then quotes the passage last given, and only remarks 
.' upon it, that *^ in these words, there is nothing that shews 
whether lie immediately referred to catechumens, or to chureh 
members." 

The .next passage quoted by Dr. Priestley is as follows: 

^< Ther^ are,'' says Origen, ^ who partake of the logos 
which was frbm the beginning, the logos that was with God, 
and the logos that was Ood, as Hosea, Isaiah, and Jeremiah, 
and any others that speak of him as the logos of Ood, and the 

* — *^ Vt kv umbram cootiaet fatoronrin bonorumy qux decUrantur 
ab ealeg^quae annuntiatur secaodum veritatem; sic etiam £vangelmixi« 
quod vcl a quibuscunque vulgaiibus [vt*# itmrtin v*» «fTvy%i«Mmw3 
intellig^ existiinatur, umbram docet mysterlorum Christi ** Oi fyfvy;igpi* 
unHt Qui in nos incidunt, aeu, In quos nos Ibrteibrtunaincldimua. Stx- 
PRANXTs. It may be tliouj^^ht however (as JPerrarius seems to have un- 
derstood it) that • %rtvyx,*it0f -here passes into the meaning of • nrirv- 
;^tf9«— « wttv^ttw de quolibet dicitur in quern primum inc'idimoa*- »gt 
quoniam ea, quz passim obvia sunt, villa plerumque sunt et Tolgaiia, 
ideo pro Vilis, Vulgaris et Trivialis aecipitor— Item homo Mnrvx*" dici- 
tur qui eorum numero est qui passim nobis oocurrunt. Id est, qui Pie* 
beius est et e vnlgo, Vilis et humma coodidoms. Stbpbakus- 

f Comment in Johan^ torn. ii. see. & Op. tom.iv. p. 53. Edit Delani. 
Hist, of EarL Opp« ubi sup. 
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*li»gos thai W9S wilh hho) but there are others who know no- 

i-tfaiDS ^^^ Jesus ChrisI and him crucified, the logos that was 

made fleshy thinkiag that they have etery thing of the logo^, 

when they acknowledge Christ according to -the flesh. 8ueh 

is the multitttde of those who are called Christians.^^* 

*^ Here," says Jamieson, ^ 1 grant, Origen seems to speak 
of chureh*niembers. But the whole context is such a mass of - 
mystic absurdity, that it is impoasib{e to kno.whis determinate 
meaning, almost in any one assertipu. A few lines before ex« 
plaining a passage in Deut. iv. he says. That Oud gave the . 
heareniy bodies to the. nations, ^that those who cannot recur 
' to intelligible nature, niight suspect that thef e was divinity in . 
bodily and sensible things, and not descend to the worship of 
idols (the work of the hands of men) and dsemons.^ I pre- 
snmo, that it would puzzle our author himself to make any ' 
thing that has the $hadow of sense, not to speak ^of the suIh 
stancef in the greatest part of the exposition of that passage 
which is the pretended text 

<< Are we then," he asks, ^^ to form our jodgmetit of the 
real state of the Christian church from sueh aii uuintelligible 

m 

rhapsody?" 

I can readily belieye that Jamieson did not Understand the 
context of Origen, though from a different^ cause than any in- 
trinsic obscurity. The sentence that he has quoted as a spe- 
eimeu of mystic absurdity is in itself about; as intelligible as 
can easily be produced. Origen is instituting a comparison 
between those who are in different states of kiu»wledge ia re- 
spect to what is to be worshipped as supreme, and those who 
have different degrees of knowledge in regard to the logos, or 
rather are in different states with regard to. the wisdom, of 
which he is the source. He divides ea^^iz. the worship- 
pers of the tme God and of other gods, and the partakers of 
the logos into four classes* The third class of those first 
mentioned are such as worship the heavenly hodif^s, whpm he . 
eonsiders as superior to the foitrth and last eltss,the wtfrship- 

* Comment in Johan. ubi sup* Second Letter* to Dr^ Honley, let* 
8^ Hist, of SsrL 0pp. ubi sup. 
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pen of idolf. To those 6f the tliird blas^ he say^ that CSod 
gave tke sun and the moon and all the host ofh^a(pen^* '^ that they- 
who eould not raise their minds to intellectim.! [or spiritaalj 
natures, being moved to think of something divine by objeets 
of worship obvious to the senses, mi^t willingly rest in these, 
and not fall away to idols and deemons.^'t 8ueh is the sen- 
tence which Jamieson has given as a speeimen of the unin* 
teUigihle context of Origaa. 

. The last passa^ of Origen, produced by Dr. Priestley in 
this eomi^Kiair, is as follows: 

< (f 6 «]'])!» multitudes,' (i. e. the great mass or body) < of be- 
lievers, are instructed in the shadow of the logos, and hot in 

''the tru« logos of God, why^h is in the open heaven.' "| 

I 

f 

The nd^t. author whom Dr. Priestley quotes is Athanasios 
himself. 

<< Alhanasiup, aho," he says, ^^like Tertullian, acknowi- 
^ edged that thQ unitarian doctrine was very prevalent among 
the lower ela^sd qf people in his time« He ealls them the ti 
. ^0AAM, OiB mamii and describes them as persons of low under- 
atanding^ 'It grieves,' he says, < those who stand up for the 
Koly faifli, that th» multitude^ and especially persons of low 
undeK^dingy dionld be infected with those blasphemies. 
Tilings tftftt arc sublime and difficult are not to be appre- 
hended^ exc^t h^ faith; and ignorant people must fall, if 
tliey cai^iiot bcL persuaded to rest in faith, and avoid curious 
questions.' "$•.'■ . ' 

Jamieson thmlp that the turn of expression in the original 
implied tliat-therheresy by which the multitude was infected 

• Deut. iy^.19. . . 

rtif !«-« ttiaXm^ MMi 3«i^«yi«. Orig. C^. tom. iv» p. 53. Edit. Delaru. 

^ Cemmait in jOhan. tom. ii. sec*- 4. Op* tom. iv. p. 56. Edit Delaru. 
Second l.etters ta t>r. Horsley^ Let. 8. , Hiat. of Earl. Opp. ubi sup. 

§ Hist. of£arl.*Opp« B. iii. c. 13» seet« 2. Athanasii Op. voL i* p. 
591. Pails^ 1627^ ' l>e incamatione vei-b) cont. Paul. Samosat. 
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was fometiiiiig noTel* The^mode 6f exphession on wbieh he 
relies may be thu^ given in a transbvtion. ^< Those who stand 
up for the holy f^hh are gi*ie?ed on account of the blaaphe- 
luies whieh are hurtfm^ the lynltitade.^* All, he says, that 
the language of Athauasius amounts to is, that *< this hereay 
was getting in among them. It ^ i»liwrting the jnnltityde,' he 
says. Any impartial person would onderstand his language 
a$ neeessarily implying that their faith had been previously 
different; nay, that the persons referred to were not eeiifirm* 
ed in heresy." Jamieson then prodnees a qootstion Arom^ 
Athanasius in whkh he speaks of the antiquity of his own 
faith, as derived from the apostles, and of the novelty of con* 
trary opinions, which he calls vanities that have a new sound'. 

Whether or not there be any force in Jamieson's first re« 
mark, one might easily believe, without an eipress quotation 
to the purpose, tliat Athanasius claimed for his opinions the 
authority of the apostles; of the scriptures, and even of the 
tradition of the church. Nor is it much to be wondered at if 
he asserted the novelty of the contrary doctrine. This doc- 
trine however he affirms to be hurting the multitude. {Jtv^ 
^•AA«vf.3 The multitude therefore even in his dl^y must 
have been favorably disposed to it. 

Dr. Priestley, though not in immediate connexion with what 

« 

I have been quoting from him, produces anoth^ passage ^ of 
Athanasius to the same purpose. ^ That the unitarians^' he 
says <^ were exceedingly numerouB in the time of Athanasius, 
or not long before it, especially in Africa, is evident from his 
complaints on the subject. He says that ^ in Pentapolis of 
Upper Lybia, some of the bishops embraced the doctrine of 
Sabellius, and prevailed so much, that the Son of God was 
hardly preached in the churches.' "t 

■ 
t Bf HtfTMir^Xtt mt tt9u AtZvnf rsNx«9T« Tint TOft ftWx^ftvf s^^d- 

Mtat n vmt'puik99mt$ mt^vmriM 7»9 wjsr yy dia. - De Ser.tentia Diony- 
3lt, Opera, toL i. p^ 552, HisU of.]£i«sI. Opti* B«'iiL «» 14. 
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Of this passage of Atlianasitis, Jamiesoa mikes a new 
translation. Aeeording to Athanastus, he says, .^^.the heresy 
of Sabellius < prevailed so i^u^lif that in a liltle'time it was 
no longer neeessary to preach the Son of God in the ehnrehes.' 
Although this passage could pioore all that preTalenee of uni- 
tarianiicij asserted by Or. Priestley, it would still prove with 
BO less foree of evidenee, that this doetrine was substituted for 
another. * The Son of God' had been^ < preached in the 
ehurehes,' in that sense affixed to the expression by Athana- 
sius« But this was ^< no longer neeessary;' because the follow- 
ers of Sabellius believed <that the Father was the Bon.' " 

It is very much to the credit of Jamieson's honesty that 
he blanders and misrepresents where this is nearly or wholly 
useless. In the passage in question he translates if§ $)ityn ft^ 
mn hn by the words, i^iot in a little time it was no longer neo 
e$8ary. It would require but a moderate knowledge of the 
Greek to prevent one from falling into a mistake, sneh at 
Jtajnieson has here committed. It is one however wholly na« 
important, except that a mistranslation so grossly incorrect as 
what he has given does in itself go very far toward settling 
the chai;aeter of his learning. The phrase is •Aiyy }«ip, which 
Jamieson has rendered— ^^ that in a little time it was - n ee* 
essary," is of a class of phrases of no infrequent occurrence, 
1|| meamng is ^so thatlittle was wanting,'-— ^ so that hardly.'* 
Dr»1Priestley's translation is perfectly correct, exeept that to 
be strictly literal he should have rendered #«iMr« thus-«— ' and 
prevailed so much that the Son of God was hardly any more 
preached in the churches:' or in other words— so that little 
was wanting that the Son of God should not be any mora 
preached in the chnrches. 

The errors ^4if 4amieson are forced more unpleasantly 
into notice by the -general flippancy of his style. Hia 

• want Qf.4iH.rejui8ile qualification for (engaging in such a i(oa« 

« 

* Am in CfttihnsdftiD loquendi formis junctum genitive per Abest 
. rcdaHuTw^«>A>gif ^] L%UJIiih«dMiest» Gall. // ^enfavt ^aueal^'m 
, mrvff }m, il eenfarfi «wi-,.nf«r» %%» Tsatnm •best-iMH*^,!^^^ 

abcst, 8uBf iffc^Aatfiir, .' '. * <'?/''» "" 

• » • •• • • 
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troyeny as the preM^nt would alone, eTcn with mueh more 
fairness of mind than he possesses, he sufficient to destroy all 
•onfidenee in liis statements and assertions; for in such a 
eontroTcrsy one eiA hardly Irost to the representations even 
of honest ignorance- 
Bur we proceed in onr account The next author whom 
Br. Priestley quotes is Jerom:— 

<< These humble Christians of Origen/' says Dr. Priestley, 
*who got no farther than the shadow of the logos, the simplu 
ees, and idiotcB of TertuUian, and the persons of low under" 
standing of Athanasius, were probably the simflices credent 
Hmn of Jerom, who, he says, < did not understand ^e scrips 
tares as became their majesty.^ For had these simple Chris- 
tians (within the pale of the church) inferred from what John 
fays of the logos, and from what Christ says of himself, that 
lie was, personally considered, equal to the Father, Jerom 
would hardly have said, that < they did not understand the 
aeriptures according to their majesty,' for he himself would 
not pretend to a perfect knowledge of the mystery of the trini- 
iy. < For these simple Christians,' he says, < the earth of the 
people of God brought fbrth hay, as for the heretics it brought 
fortli thorns.' For the intelligent, no doubt, it yielded richer 
fruits« 

<< From an these passages," continues Dr. Priestley, ^ auA 
others quoted before, I cannot help inferring, that the doctrine 
of Christ being any thing more than a man, the whole doctrine 
of the eternal logOBj who was in Ood, and who was Body was 
long considered as a more abtruse and refined principle, with 
which there was no occasion to trouble the common people; 
and that the doctrine of the simple humanity of Christ eontin- 
ned to be held by the common people till after Ac time of Atha- 
Hasitts, or after the council of Nice. And if this was the 
ease then, we may safely conclude, that the unitarians were 
much more numerous in a more early period, as it is weQ 
)Lnowa.that they kept losing, a<id not gaining ground^ for^er^ 

feral centuries* 
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Prom the eharacter likewige of those by whom flie timUriwi 
doctrine was held^ Dr. Priestley thinks its antiqaity may he in- 
feiredybeeaase aeeording to one of his Maxims of historieal crit- 
icism*— «" The common or unlearned people^ in any countiy^ 
who do not speealate , much, retain longest any opinions witk 
which their minds hare been much impressed; and therefbre, 
ive always look for the oldest opinions in any couutry, or any 
elass of men^among the common people, and not among the learn* 
ed." i cannot quote at length the statement and iUnstration 
which Dr. Priestley gives of this maxim in application to the 
present subjeett 

Another argument in proof, that- about the time <tf Justin 
Martyr the unitarian doctrine was ancient and generally re- 
ceived, and the contrary doctrines novel, is derived by Dr. 
Priestley from the manner in which the latter were proposed^ 
and from the manner in which they were received* The doc< 
trines of the preexistence and divinity of Christ were propos- 
ed according to him with diffidence, and the air of an apolo- 
gy; as is exemplified in the quotation fbnnerly given from 
'Justin Martyr; and it was with great difficulty that theg^ie- 
rality of Christians were reconciled to them, and generaUy t* 
tiie doctrine of the trinity in any form. 

^ It is evident," he says, ^ that the lower class of Chris- 
tians was much staggered by it, and exceedingly offended when 
fliey did hear of it; which could never have been the ease if it 
had then been supposed to have been the doctrine of the apos- 
tles, and to have been delivered by them as the most essential 
article of Christian faith, in which light it is now represent- 
ed. Such terms as scandalizare^ expaveBcere^ Sec. used by Ter- 
tnlUan, Novatiaa, &c. and rm^mnut, &e. by Origen, can only 
apply to the case of some novel and alarming doctrine, some* 
thing that men had not been accustomed to. We may there- 
fore take it for granted, that it had not been much heard of 
among Ae common people at leas^ and if so, that it had nev- 
er been taught by Ae apostles. 

* First Letters to Dr. Horsley, Appendix, seet & Hist of Bsii. 
Opp. Conclusiony sect. 3. 

t See Hut. of Earl. Opp. B.iiL c 13. sect. 1*. 
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^ Admitting that tlie apostles had taught avj doctrines of % 
peeuliarly sublime nature (whieh the Fathers pretend to have 
been the ease with respect to the preezistence and divinity of 
Christ) yet, a9 alt their teaching was in public, and there were 
no secrets among them (Paul, for instance, haying solemnly a«* 
•ared the elders at Ephesus, that he had not shunned to dedare 
SHito them the whole counsd cf Ood) the common people mast at 
least have heard of these sublime doctrines, and have beeii 
accustomed to the sound of the language in which they were 
expressed. And had ' they known that those doctrines .had 
been taught by the apostles to any of their body, though not 
to themselves, they would have learned to respect what they 
did not understand, and was not meant for their use. They 
could never have been offended and staggered at things which 
they and their fathers before them had always been in the. 
bearing of."* 

I omit, as I do not know that there is any controversy con^ 
eeming them, various passages that Dr. Priestley quotes from 
different trinitarian writers, from Origen, Novatian, and Bu« 
aebius. They, in connexion with Tertullian in the passage be^ 
for6 quoted from him, speak of their opponents as being ^ trou« 
hied,' < shocked,' ^ offended,' and * scandalized,' at ihie doctrine 
of the trinity. And, in writing on the divinity of Christ, they 
describe them as being afraid of making two gods^ M fearful 
of introducing a second godj and as being dreadfidly afraid lest 
they should be obliged to acknowledge two hypostases of the 
Father and gf the Son. 

^ In short," says Dr. Priestley, << it appears that the an- 
eient unitarians entertained the same dread of the doctrine of 
the divinity of Christ, that the trinitarians of this day do oT 
that of his simple humanity; a proof that each of them had 
been brought up in the persuasion of the opinions they hett, 
being the doctrine of their ancestors, and of the apostles. In 
this the ancient unitarians conld not be mistaken, but tha 
trinitarians of the present age may very well be so. Whether^ 
therefore, we consider the feelings of the unstariaos^ w thos^ 

• mn. of SaiiOpp* 9.111. elf 
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of the trinitaiians of the early ages, we perceive evMent tra- 
ces of the former maintaining an old opinion, and the latter % 
new one.*** 

I mast again refer to Dr. Priestley [Hist, of BarL 0pp. 
B. iii. c. 18. sect 2.] for various presumptive arguments in 
favor of what he is maintaining. Some of these may be 
thought forcible; and if one be solicitous to see the answers 
of Jamieson, these may be found in his second volume without 
difficulty. 

Relying on these presumptions, and much more on the ar- 
guments I have stated and the passages I have quoted, Dr. 
Priestley makes the following remarks:— 

*^ That the unitarians constituted the great body of Chris- 
tians till the time of Justin Martyr, and that they were the 
majority at least of the common people till about the time'of 
the council of Nice, has, I presume, been proved to as mudi 
satisfaction as the circumstances of the ease could be expected 
to admit. There is every reason to believe that it was so a 
friori^ a great number of circumstances, applied by the clear- 
est axioms of historical criticism, shew that it must have been 
to. And there is likewise the strongest positive testinumy to 
the fact, from some of the most considerable Christian writ- 
ers. The unitarians were the major pars credenHumj in the 
time of Tertullian, they were the r« irx^t, the mtMtudey and 
the xm ^x^h9 the multitudes of Origen, and the m hvAAm, the 
many of Athauasius.^t 

(To be continued,) 



RBMABKS ON AN BSSAY ON ECCUBSIASTICAL 

TBIBUNAL8, 

A. PIECE was published in the PanopUst fbr July 1813, with 
ihe following title:-^^ A few remarks on the want of Eeclesi** 
astical Tribunals in Massachusetts fbr the trial of offbnding 
ministers.'' The writer expresses his feelings and wisliei 
upon this subject in the first sentence, which is as fbUow»*« 

^ Hist.ofB«rL Opp,B.iu. cl4, f Hlitof Sarl.Opp.B.]ILc 14 
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<^ It is a deplorable faet that there* is no tribunal in our 
«harehes competent to try an offending minister without his 
own consent" After saying that the present eustomary mode 
of removing sueh^ differenees as may exut between ministers 
and their ehurehes, viz. by councils, is inadequate, because it 
is not in the power of a council to punish the offender by de- 
priving him of his ministerial character, and because ^ if some 
will not employ him others may," and ^^ he can gather a 
church and administer sacraments," and thus, ^^ however de- 
praved, he attaches to the ministry all the reproach of his fu« 
t«re immoralities," the writer asks, ^< is there not something 
horribly defective in this state of things?" He afterwards 
observes, that <^ the defect of our present system is still mora 
apparent in the- case of heresy. Here a minister is absolutely 
invulnerable*" He thinks that there are no means whatever of 
punishing an heretical clergyman, especially when his church 
professes the same opinions as himself, but that it is a duty 
estaUished in scripture incumbent on Christian communities 
to call ministers as well as people to account for heresy^ that 
-~^ A solemn question, interesting to every man that has a part 
to act for Gody is then brought before us: Ought not such a tri" 
bwuil to be erected without detay^^ Three things are stated to ba 
necessary to render this tribunal competenf to its proposed ob- 
jects. 1, That it should have power to depose from office, and to 
ordain. iS, That it should be a permanent body. 8,Thatminis<« 
ters should voluntarily submit to its authority. The purpose 
of this tribunal is not merely to judge those heretical and im- 
moral ministers who may have submitted to its authority, but to 
direct and strengthen the orthodox in adopting an uniform 
mode of treatment toward those heretics, who are not imme- 
diately under its power. A method of forming the proposed 
tribunal is suggested, and among other advantages to be gain- 
ed by it, is mentioned the promotion of brotherly lovel 

We confess that we have read this piece with some feelings 
•f surprise and mortification. We were aware that there were 
jnen among us to whom it might be supposed that sqeh estab- 
lishments would be pleasing, bat we were not prepared to sea 
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•• opes Ud piiUk a propMitim ibr their iiittit«tio«. It ii 
iuieviiftt iMimilUthig to fhMe who aare interested in the in^ 
talleetnnl ehameter of Mir emmtryy that soeh indirkhiak shonld 
si^ooe that their inAneBee is eailloietit to ezeeate a design 
like dusj or that they should think that the state of pnbKe 
fteling is sneh that the stj^gestion wiH be tolerated. That 
these and sHmhu* fteliiq^ should have been eieited in vs by 
this pieee, will not, we think, be snrprising to any who wiH 
eoasider, what it is in the eilsting state of things Whieh has 
probably produeed this proposal, with what prineij^eii and' 
fbeiings it mast be eonneeted, and to what eonseqnences the 
adoption of it would lead. We shall nottcie these things, and' 
wo shall notiee also some of the alignments whieh the writer 
iathe INuMqrfist has addaeed in support of his proposition. 

The Bssay on whieh we are remarking is itself an indieation 
of something in the present state of things, peenliarly unpltos* 
ant to the writei^ and it is explieitty impllbd, that there are 
some reasons at dw present time for the establishments he 
advises, other than haw always existed* To something now 
exioting hostile to his own views, the writer eertainl/ aU 
Indos when he laments, with a warmth almost lodlcroas^ 
that those means whieh are fisvorable to their promotioa 
have not lieen before adopted. *^ Eeclesiastiea^ domination,''' 
he observes, ^ is of all things, that whieh we have least 
reason to ftar in New England. The bent of tke age is to 
the opposite extreme. We are mneh nfore in danger of an* 
arehy; it ean never be soffieiently impressed on the pnblie 
mind, that the thing whieh we have most reason to Ibar, is a 
dissolntion of all eeeiesiastieal government and diseiplinei 
leading the way. to an apostaqr^ greater than that of Rome* 
Has not this apostaey already begun to appear? What da 
we behold? Let any orthodox man lay his hand upon hio 
heart, and then say, whether, if saifteient responsibility hod 
been attaefaed to the ministerial eharaeter fifty years ago, things 
would have eome to their present pass.'-' The prine^pal ei4l 
whieh sneh a tribunal as that proposed wOuld have prevented 
oaa bono other than what it ioiMiw iateadedto remody— tho-WH 



Menee aM preTtleMe of vlmt are gtignMilt— i at krelieai 
•eBiineiito. TheprideofopiBioBfifkidiMiBiMeMeaoitraag 
a* oa leligMu tobjeatoy re^areaoe fer aoitiqiiity, Ifae ftafcoii 
fir tke eaiuiteoaaee of aaiahen, viU alwayi readar Aaaa 
wbo dkaeat ftom Uie coanMnljr raeatted aadaaf , alfoata af 
•rertton— «(ipeeially ta Ihoae^ wbota ialaaaee ar powar i» 
lasseaed by tlie diiaiiiwliiag aaadban af tveh as ditak wi& 
Aeai. It was natvrai therefbre tbal thaahaage, wUdi Jbra. 
laag time has been ilowly taking plaee, aad idtiah af lata 
years has beea so aanifrst in the feeUngSy aad opiniaM^ mtA 
the habits of study of many of oar thedagiaas^ diaald aaeito 
nreeh odium and opposition. In anr view however tins ehaaga 
is the honest index of the inoreaae af leaining) and the preva^ 
lenee of habits of thought and investigation* l%e iatfodae* 
tton of the seienee of biblieal eritieism has made a new ana in 
the eeelesiastieal history of our eoontryy and to a taste iar 
this study^ and also to the greatery and eontinnally inereaamg 
fteilities whieh are aibrded to students for abtaimng thealogi- 
eal learning, as well as to Am diffuaion af literatare among 
QS, we proudly attribute the enlarged views and liberal fed* 
ings of a great portion of our eammunity. Hie young theo« 
logian does not now seareh in stale bodies of divinity^ or in 
eolieetions of eatechisms and eonfessions^ or in the proftssed 
system of a popular leader or of a poweTlnl party, for Uie 
tenets he will embraee. He would be ashamed to besuspeet* 
ed of admitting any authority but the bible, or any interpreter 
hut his reason. That a diversity of opinions on specula- 
tive subjeets should be produeed by this noble freedom, is the 
natnnd and inevitable eonse^fuenee of the diversity of human 
faealties. Another result, whidi we think natural and ne» 
eessary, ia the prevalenee of diiferent, aad, in aur opinion, far 
more honorable aad more eorreet views of our religion, than 
those whieh we believe were originated and matured in that su- 
perstition and ignoranee, whieh at last deepenedinto the dark- 
ness of the middle ages. But that eaeh should hold his own 
sentiments with meekness, as die sentiments af an individual, 
aai sboald allow to others the same liberty rf judging, whieh 



ke hfaudf cUiras» atld b^eye ttat «|Mh man hal a greater 
inleieBt in beiiig right thananoUier can have in making bim 9fif 
ifl the di^oftition which generally dees^ and always ought to 
aeeompany eneh freedom* This tolerating and catholie spifit 
is estensively diffused tiirongh this part of our eountry*. It is 
indeed mneb of^posed and suppressed^as far as their inflnenee 
ftsteadsy hy som^ whose narrow, bnt honest ndnds, have been 
too long eontracted to be eapable of enlargement, and who 
are instigated most zealously by others, whom their own pas- 
sions and interests haye driven into opposition* Loud and 
bitter in consequence have been the denunciations against 
many of our clergy, lor the freedom with which they havo 
thought, and the liberty mith which they have spoken* Two 
instances are yet recent, in which honest inquiry has been 
followed by all the obloquy that could be inflicted by the eon« 
dcimyiatipn of self-^ippointed censors, and by all the temporal 
punishment they could impose* From similar causes the 
characters of many of the clergy of oar metropolis i^d its 
neighbourhood have been misrepresented, and we may sqy, 
infamously misrepresented. The calumnies that have been 
.circulated have been believed, we suppose, by the credulous 
and ignorant; and, for aught we know, have, by their freouent 
repetition, had some effect upon the minds of men of discern* 
ment and intelligence, who could not themselves be undeceiv- 
ed by personal observation. We have in different parts of 
our country, heard stories of the kind to which we allude, that 
were so ludicrously false, and betrayed such profound ignorance, 
that we were made grave only by remembering the mischief 
they were the means of effecting, and the criminal deception, 
the misrepresentations and misstatements of passion, and pre- 
judice, and party zeal, in which they had their origin. But how- 
ever jealous we may be of the reputation of men, upon whom, 
more perhaps than on any others, depends the respectability 
of our clergy, and however desirous that they should have 
the rewards of public approbation which their learning, their 
piety, their assiduity in the discharge of their duties deserve, we 
shall not attempt to vindicate them from the charts to which 
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they are exposed. We aHnded to this sabjeet only tlMitw# 
might present a strong and prominent instaaee of the objeeto 
of so maoh odiam, eloaked as it is under the garb of opposi* 
tion to heresy and zeal for the eause of religion^ and attittstiinee 
likewise of the mode of warfare whieh has been adopted. 
Let the eharaeter of our metropolis answer fbr that of her 
elergy. That its eharaeter depends mneh npon that of iti 
ministekv of religion, no oile ean deny. Let the roiees be 
heard whieh constantly sound in distant places, as well as at 
home, in praise of her rfeady mnnifieenee, her extensire libe- 
rality, and the relief which she affords to the wretched, of 
whatever communion or country. Her institutions fbr thd 
promotion of human comfort and of literature are sufficient 
evidence of the principles, which exist in the hearts of those, 
who have the disposal of her wealth, either by influence oi^ 
possession. Above all, let her morality be remembered, by 
which her citizens are so much distinguisli^d from the inhaln 
itaats of most large cities, and whioh in no small degree niust 
'be the result of the exertions of her clergy, and of the kind 
of instructions which they dispense. Our university has in 
like manner been assailed, but she has been shielded by tho 
talents and virtues of her guardians; and the inefficacy of the 
attacks npon her character could not be better evinced, than 
by the public confidence which is indicated by her present 
condition, and the patronage she now receives. The reason 
why our clergy have been thus reprobated, and our university 
attacked, is to be found in the notions on religious subjects^ 
which are, or are said to be, maintained, in the opinions con- 
cerning the mode in which those of different religious opinions 
should be treated, and the degree of importance to be attached 
to the belief of certain speculative doctrines. lA the mode of 
regarding these things there has certkinly been a great change, 
since a period to be recollected, Mrhich we think is to be at# 
tribnted to the influence of learning and criticism. Most o( 
those who, from want of this learning, or from other causes do 
sot see the reasons of it, are opposed to those who are concern- 

•d in it. The opinions in eonse^ueace whicl^ are now cjitcr* 
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liunfed by wuxj on aoiae •r all of these snbjeets are stigmaedz* 
ed by others as heretieaW-4t term of theologieal abase, which 
it refttires do other (j^uality of the miad or of the heart to ena* 
Ue aad dispose one to ap^y, than that satisfied and undonht- 
illg eonfidence in the eorreetness of one's own opinions, whieh 
ift the eommon result of ignorance and want of examination* 
It is this great and increasing change, whieh we think has 
excited the zeal of the writer in the Fanoplist* It is to oTcr- 
whelm this heresy that he woold erect his eeelesiastieal tri- 
baaals^ and the statement which we have made will explain 
JUs meaaing when he speaks of the pass to which thitiffs have 
now came. When ther^ore we consider the character of the 
men who have been denovneed or avoided beeaiise they main* 
tain certain sentiments, the places where these sentiments 
are said to prevail, the apparent causes of their preva^ 
lence, and the weapons by which those who profess them have 
been assailed, we confess, that to us what is called hatred to 
heresy, appears to be opposition to sound criticism, to learn*- 
fng, and to Catholicism. It is the blasting and destruction of 
ifaese, which we think the authors of the proposition for eccle- 
siastioal tribunals are aiming at directly if not willingly. A* 
moi^ those who might associate for their formation there 
would be some without doubt who would not be awajre of the 
greatness of the power tliey were assuming, and of the mischief 
which they were about to assist in perpetrating. But it would 
be blind charity indeed to believe, that this plan was only 
blundered upon, by such as were unable to perceive what 
eonseqiiences wonld result from its execution, and it would be 
against our conviction to profess, that its framers were not 
aware and desirous of some effects, whieh we should consider 
as disgraceful to our country, and most iiyurious to religion. 
It must necessarily be a fundamental principle with those 
who associate themselves for the purpose of judging of the 
ai»rrectness of the religious opinions of others, and for punish* 
teg those who may deviate from their own, that there is na 
dpubt that they themselves are right, both in the opinions they 
entertfUBy the importance they attach to thenif aud the, power 
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they assmae in' eoereisg those of others. Thej must bdieve 
that they have a ftiU view of the subjeets upon whkh thej 
judge—that they see them in every direetion. They must 
deny that the prejudices of education, the scenes with which 
they have been conversant, or their occupations in life, cir^ 
cumstances, which ai&ct the jud^ents of other men in % 
thousand ways, have had any influence upon them. They 
must suppose that their minds are perfectly pure, and fre# 
from any bias, which violent party feelings, or local attach- 
ments, which deep rooted prejudices, or bitter passions, or 
ji mean, yet as powerfiil motive as any, interest, might be ex- 
acted to produce. They must maintain, that in some way 
or another, they have been privileged (widiout perhaps any 
particular efiEbrts on their part) to escape the influence of all 
these motives; and that in consequence, by the peculiar eir* 
enmstances of the ease, and by an internal consciousness of 
being certainly right, they are marked out as the delegates of 
heaven, to judge, and censure, and punish their fellow Chris* 
tians lor exercinng that liberty on religious subjects concern- 
ing which some of them have heretofore been in the habit of 
thinking <hat they Are aceountable only to Ood. Such claims 
have been often made, and the plea on which they are Usually 
founded by vulgar fanaticism is that of a q>ecial, miraculous 
illumination, which leads into all truth. The writ^ in tho 
Panoplist however founds his ^iaim to the ^certainty of being 
right upon his peculiar fairness of mind, and goodness of hearty 
A mind, if we understand him, too fair to yield to any preju- 
dice, and a heart too good to be influenced by any improper 
motive. It is because his heart is so good, and those of his 
opponents so corrupt, and their minds so blinded by the god of 
this world, that there are such difierences of opinion between 
kim and thetnc for, as he believes, none of the etrcumstaneet 
which so much aiect men's minds on other subjects can cause 
nny Snsocent variety of sentiment on topics of religious spec- 
jrialion. When attempting to answer an objection, that it is 
-difllcolt to determine what heresy is, he says, diat on this 
^inty ^ There if no necessity for Aitslake. To a good heart 
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that consnlto the Gveat Interpreter, revd&tien it enfieieiitljr 
plain* < If eor gospel be hid, it is hid to then that are lost,' 
in whom the god of this world hath blinded the minda of 
them that believe not.' " 

As A further solation of the saoiediffieulty , he adds in imme- 
diate eonnexion with what we have quoted, as follow^: ^But 
this knot is cat at a stroke. Latitudinarian principles allow 
eyerj man a right to interpret seriptore for himself^ and (if 
the right is good for any thing,) to regulate kis duties by thai 
interpretation. Now, one plain daty is, < to reject' * a man 
that is a heretic' In performing this doty then, every aa<^ 
thorized tribunal has a right to its own interpretation of 
scripture, and must judge for itself what heresy is." 

We do not pn^ess fully to understand what is meant by eal« 
ling the right of private judgment ip matters of religion, a lati* 
tudinarian principle; we had thought it had been, professedly at 
least, a principle with all protestants. Undoubtedly however 
the writer means at least to express his dislike to it, for < lat* 
itttdinarian' with him is, without question, an epithet of dis« 
gust Nor do we wonder that those, who are so eager to eon« 
strain to their own standard the opinions of their fellow Chris- 
tians, should thus indirectly express their aversion to that 
principle of protestantism to which they dare not openly avow 
their opposition. 

But it seems that it is a plain duty, wh^eh the seriptares 
have made binding upon all Christians in all ages, to ^ re}ect" 
an heretic. We shall examine hereafter what the seriptares 
say with regard to tiiis saligeet,but it may be well heretoco»» 
sider what it is, which this writer thinks is incumbent upon 
him and his follow laborers, with regard to those whose opin- 
ions are different from his own. << if yon do not," he says, 
** call private brethren to account for heresy," ^ yon are 
transgressors of as plain precepts as are found in the bible.'* 
— ^< For heresy alone Hymeneus and Alexander were deliv^ 
ered unto Batan; though nothing worse appears against tilCfl^ 
than an attempt to explain away the doctrine of the resnrree* 
lioiw^ A much more venial thifig, we are probably to under* 
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stand, than an attempt to ai^e away tome of the doetrines of 
orthodoxy. He then quotes the following passage firom St* 
John-^' If there eome any onto jou^ and bring not this doe* 
trine, reeeive him not into your house, neither hid him CM 
speed; Ibr he that hiddeth him God speed is^a partaker of his 
•▼A. deed8."-^«< This,^ he says, ^ the beloved diseipie meant 
for the ehnreh in eveiy age; he expected they would deter* 
mine; and if they mistake the application of the preoepi, 'it is 
their own fault." It seems tlien that this writer thinks him* 
self not merely pririleged, bot expressly directed by seriptnre 
to deny to his opponents the common offices of hospitality, 
and civilized life, to reject them, and at least to cultivate a 
disposition, if he have not the power, to deliver them over- to 
Batan; and all this is td be done for the promotion of brotherly 
love. 

These are novel duties to us, but if they are in fact duties 
enjoined by our religion, we too must endeavour to practise 
them to the extent of our ability. If Christianity does indeed 
require, that we should thus eondnct ourselves towards those 
whose religions opinions are Afferent from our own, we have 
SI, eonsiderahle change to make in our feelings and habits, but 
atill it must be effected. We too must bring ourselves to adopt, 
a course of conduct, and a style of language, towards those 
who maintain opinions, which we believe the disgrace of 
Christianity, considerably diflferent from what we have hith* 
erto regarded as correct. 

There is something so utterly inemisistent with the spirit 
of our religion, in^nen, whom it is' no want of charity to sup- 
pose are not better or wiser than many bthers^ thus coming 
forward^ and without modesty or reserve, making daim to pe- 
culiar sanctity and goodness, and peculiar, religious iUumina- 
tionf in those who are taught not to judge amdher man^s ser- 
vavt, thus asserting a claim to regulate the opinions of their 
fellow Christians; in men, probably without any peculiar ad- 
vantages from natural talents,*or attentive examination, pre- 
tending to decide so confidently upon questions, with regard 
in which the wise nad the good, hare been so much divided^ in 
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Aeir peirerting the language of seripture to justify a eoune 
of coadaet, so wholly adverse to that charity, whieh every 
page of it ineuleates; and in their doing all (his under pre- 
tenee of a zeal for religion, and the promotion of brotherlj 
love; there is something so ineonsistent in all this with tlie 
real spirit of Christianity, that we turn away from the whdle 
spectacle with some feelings such as we would not wish to 
hare often excited. 

Our principles are radically opposed to any insUtotion, 
which would in the least degree repress the most perfect free* 
dom of examination and discussion, and the most entire liberty 
and safety of professing opinions. It cannot be that these 
means, which on every other subject lead directly to the discove* 
ry and establishment of truth, on the subjects of religion should 
only lead to error. But the institution of such a tribunal 
as is proposed by the writer in the Pkinoplist would tend to 
check inquiry, destroy the habit and means of criticism, and 
bias the judgment To the existence of this tribunal it is es» 
aential that a system of doctrines should be agreed upon by 
those who compose it; and the system of doctrines which is 
thua declared to be the true one, and by which all around are 
to be judged, is that which it is most dearly the interest of 
all, who are within the influence of the tribunal, to adopt. In 
proportion to the power of this body is the influence, whidi 
is exercised over the minds of those around to adopt its creed, 
other than that which proceeds fttim fair examination and 
honest conviction. This influence will consist in the desire 
which many will feel to be sharers of the authority which is 
assnmed,'that they may become more important, and may in- 
dulge their ilUwiU perhaps towards those who dissent from 
them in opinion. The fear lest they themselves should be- 
come objects of its censure, lest they should be denounced an4 
avoided as heretics, will also affect some; and some may be 
induced to yield their reason to their interest, or suffer their 
understanding to be overcome* by timidity, on the faUe and 
pernicious principle, that it is better to believe too much, thi^u 
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too litde. These are tiie most simple causes of an vaduo 
hMis$ and their operation would be certain and immediate. 

To those who are yonngy and who have yet to form their 
religioiiB opinions, the dark shade of this establishment would 
he latal. To differ would insure disgrace, and free inquiry 
Would be impossible. Their faith would be established in ig- 
Borance and credality, and maintained with bigotry proper* 
tloned to the weakness of its foundations. And can it be sup- 
posed that those who have once associated for the purposes 
proposed, will ever disturb their own minds with examination, 
or test that faith which they have sworn to support, or that 
they will be ready with arguments to answer and convince 
their opponents, when they hare assumed that they are inlU- 
liUe, and their pride is continually gratified by power, and it 
Is against the deductions of human reason that this power is 
to be exerted? No. Bigotry, as it is the eifeet, so it is the 
cause of ignoranee, and to suppose that theologicalleandng 
could exist where such power was established, would be con* 
tradictoiy to reason and experience. We state no extrava- 
gant consequences; these are the simplest and most harmiless 
ways ill which such an , institution wonid operate:«>-.othert 
will occur to every reflectipg mind, which woidd be the dis- 
tressing and terrible, but not the less certain fruits of its ma- 
turity and strength. 

The writer in the Panoplist was aware that objectiono 
might be made. He himself states what they probablj would 
be. Nor does he deny, that such consequences as have been 
iie^e predicted would follow from the executioii of his designs^ 
liut by the use of some passages of the New Testament, which 
we shall now more particularly notice, he has attempted, as 
we have seen, to throw upon Christianity the disgrace of justi- 
fying such designs, and authorizing their consequenees. ^But 
to call nunisters to account for Aeresy," he says, <4s a domination 
over conscience! an intolerantattempttoemshfree inquiry! fore- 
ing men to adopt your explanations of scripture! denying that 
the Bible is a sufficient rule of faith without human creeds! 
foisting technical and scholastic terms into the place of reve- 
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lation! Bat npt go &st. Do you not call priMte l ue H ft e tt to 
aeeount for We^? If not^ yoia are tranagreMors of aa pUut 
pfeeepta a« are found in, the Bible. ^ A man that U an bere- 
tie, after the iiret and eeeond admonkioa^rejeet*' For heresj 
alone, Hjmeneus and Alexander were * delivered ante Satan,' 
though nothing worse appears against them than an attempt to 
explain away the doctrine of the resarreetion." Every persouy 
tolerably well skilled in the interpretation of the New Te^ta- 
ment, know» that the oMaaing at present affixed to the wards 
heresy and hereHe is entirely diffiM^nt A*om that in whieh they 
lire nsed in the scriptures^ or by the early Christian writers^and 
the argument which is here founded on a fiilse explanation ofthe 
JfUQgoage of scripture, might very properly be dismissed with* 
ant further notice, for we cannot expect that those who wenld 
nrge it would be benefitted by our eriticisms. The Greek 
word «<(f^ifshonld always be transited in the New Testan^^t^ 
either as it generally is in our eoiaaon versiony ^«eet,' or fttk* 
erwise, ^party ,* but never Hieresy,' and neither thie nor «lg«wu9» 
its derivative, has any reference inHs primary raeamsg to 
opinions, good or bad. Nor do they in themselves implyimy 
thing praiseworthy or blamable, except as cirenmstanees shall 
give them such meaning."^ But by heresy at the present day 

* Al^Sfii Is applied in the Acts to the Pharisees {m^^ rm ^tt^9mw9, 
X7.S') andtotheSadducees (a/^if rm Xm Uh i M m t m, y. 7.) and by ^)pfcaiii« 
vs to the Jewt is thfr foHoWiofr p aw g e 1 ■ Er rf «f i^fiMp jB sCl M f w^mnm 
rfut mi^t0Ui wfTtt^ mi t»tf mtih fim^U^fut, ni«#<r/Mc» UkmtjftHt <«- 
lmtr^$ff K. r« A. (Respon. ad Epist. Acacu et Pauli.) L e. In the first bopk of the 
first tome are twenty lefts {M^t^fis) which are tfiose of the barbarians, of the 
Scythians, the Greeks, and the Jem*. The word at^i^ is used four times 
in the Septnaglnt. (Geu. Ixix. 5. Levit.xzii. z8, 2z. x Mac. vfii. 3O.) & tw* 
of which It means agreement or compact, and in the others relates ta Tohiii* 
tary oblations. The word occurs in i Cor.xi. 19. « For there tnnst'aiho be her^ 
esies {miffvui ) among you.*' Here the Greek fathers in general un<ier8tii)d it 
as synoBypwoff with the < dhiMais* before meatknied Mid w tignifyin^tfae par'^ 
det, into which tha Coriathijina were di^videdf ia eating tb« I<#4> 4W^ 
and this we presume to be its true meaning, k is thus th^t ChrysoMoi ex- 
plains it in his twenty seventh Homily on i Corinthians. ** A/(S««€ t»r««lb( 
u tmvrmf Xtym T«f rtn i^yfmtmf mXkm rug rm ax^rfuerm Tvr^fw-^ 
iri'/tt^ Ti^i rtn mi^m mrm nm rm ttmra r^ r^««i^^9 tu^risPt^ 

;UNWM«f TtfVnri MM }MmiV1i^, Ml M ^tf» flit 4« 'V*' «^^ 1. C 
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j# WM«I ofinioDS whieh are^or whidi«remppoted to be, %Mk^ 

^tU [tlie ipoide] it doc here ^etkbg of h^fedet of doctrine, bat wlifa lef* 
•lence to'the dtriiioiii bcftre medtUioed''-'— 4br t^c ho tpahe of die per* 
ttwcottceraing the tible«, lad of tUi ttrife and eepention !• niaaifeit from 
whac kXkmn, In « vBuhr manner the peaafe is inplainfid by Theodoreli 
Vlmtiia» and Theophylacl. [See Soker't Themnnu ad nrb^] Theworda 
of Photint a r e A lffnti ifr««^« v fMg ity(tmiTum§ ^tKH, t«€ ^^ wtwrwtp 
mMm rm^ ffi^i ran r^ww^tn* U^mt^tfrnt ym^ •/ wXurtsi titi ^Xitttmt 
tvf mnfrmt «^Minf. Photitit ftp. dScnmcHinm 2tt i ad Cor. p. 43% * H* 
(the Apotde] ii net here apeddng of hefwiea of doctrine rebthigto fiuih, but 
of the paitim retpectin g the tahjeii For the iich»prf|enlttg the rich, negledp* 
odthefoor.*' Ckwo nma hmmk ao ajgniffn * wet of philoaophy/ in thn 
third aentcnoe of hit Paradoau For additional ezamplet of the nte of the 
word mi^mtf tee Wetitein't note 00 i Cor. ai 19. 

The word trantlated herety, in itt original acceptation had no reference to 
opinions and implied no centare; bot meant only, 'election,' 'choice,* and thencoi 
'a sect,' or "party.* Yet it is evident that as there afe cases in which it it a daty to 
be united, and it most be wrong to have ditisioot or tectt, therelbre ttf(inf ,whcft 
i^edtotnchcaaeabnaybeareproachliil^ithet. lima aateiig Chriatiane 
•a the thnoofdw apottht^ when chare went «ich ample and certain meana of 
ohmintns.aU neoestarr direction and information^ »t** erittence of difierencea 
of any hind wat to be tevcrely centored. Therefore in Oalatiant they are 
Bombered among the works of the flesh. The word heresy in itt scriptural 
aense is not to be applied to those diYersi^ict of opinion, which are unavoidable^ 
because of the imperfection of human nature. But it is a just use of it, to apply 
it to those divitiont in the Christian community, which are promoted by am« 
hitiout men for their own glory, and to the disturbance and injury of others. 
' hi the tame way may be eaphtned hew tw^ttwaf ohtaint « bad tente, 
ihdnglf the word whence it cornea haa noBe» of im)L Hie radical meaning 
of mi^mH it, one who chootet,or it fit to choote,(^ elegit vel aptoeeit ad 
eligendom) and thence it coihet to mean one who embracet and lupportt a 
•ect. (A/^mtf , inquit Bttdsns, qui sectam alicujut amplectitur et fovet) 
See Stephcnt' Thesaurus. It refers to those men who are desirous of promot- 
ing dissensions, die anthort of tects, the leaders of parties, without reference 
to the opiniona maintained by them, and hat a bed tente only at tbote partiea 
or tectt are impr o p e r and ii^uriooa to thoee among whom they eadtt* Hie 
Jtett who hoQetdy faoldt peculiar opteiont h not an heretic hi the teriptura 
eenae of the word; ^ £rrare potsnm, hereticoa ease nob," said St. Angvitme, 
« I may err,bnt I will not be an heretiq") but he who promotet a tepantioa 
from him, and thut cautet difference and dittentioii in the church, isanberetict 
aaeOr Ctm pbell't critkim ea the worda miffirH and nj^mtf aiihi»fSreliair 
IK«biz.pert4> l^ 
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Imry l(» tra% and b^^ herette, a man wko hoMssveh opfiii^mtf^ 
hoir^^er aiaeerely. Sueh a differeace of aigaificaUoa belwe^ia 
lllf wfr4 l|«rett«i a» o#w iiie4) 4^ad iU& fame irorA aa.osad i» 
nrq»tare^ readi^ra Uneappliaalioii of the taaatk ^pioUd ui ihm 
VanopliBt entirely fm^rafiery and ^viiieofr «itliei^i§pMMUMa or 
dishonesty in the writer who makes it. That the use of the 
first of the texts, and the oulj one in which the word heretie 
aeeursi^is utterly unjastifiaUe, aad that it oamiot be applied tm 
kMy beat thiose who are witfiilly wrui^^ and aolta those whi> 
•tneerety beKeye what is feally not trae, ia also a]ii»af«iil 
from the verse which fbllowr it*— << knowing that he who it 
such is subverted, and sinneth, being condemned ofhimse^/^ 

But althongh St* Paul in his injunction to Titus had b<^ 
referenee to those who were only iueorrect in thjeir optoioii% 
and therefore gives no support to the argmooat of the wrp* 
lof in the FattopUil,^ wo are far from daaying that he aad 
iiie i>thor apasiha hai a sight to jbdaie opjaioaaiia wWpiSb 
^-haJkbo^aad ta pnmsh those wha ahoaU laaah sohai waa 
tM>iitrary fo ^efr inotnietiom. While (hay lif«4 than wofo 
podges who could not err$ there wao aa aatilority aot ia ha 
disputed. Bnt beeaase we attribute suA power tvthe apostles^ 
who were the eommissioned teaehersof Christianity, who were 
instnieted by Jesus Cbrist» who were directed by the inspirai* 
lion of God, does it follow that we are to admit the claim of ia-^ 
fiUUbililgr in men, whaoartaiAly are not divinely eommisskpied 
leoahars of o«r neligiaa^ and: wha m»^ ba igaaraatyand pr^js^ 
dveed,.aBd passionatevand wkhodd Daoa it Mhrar Shat wo ara 
lo oohmit ourselves to a tribunal like that whieh is proposed^ 
whose members, with so tittle fitness^ wouM assume such high 
powers? 

It is indeed to be noticed that by the very same, and 
stranger arguments than they might employ » did the eharehof 
fiomedeftndherusurpatiooa* She ased theiSom»»wsa ly whid^ 
ftaedam is. now aMeasptad la ba eadaaedi aad Ihaaa wa» 
BBora plaaoihilily and eonsistenoy m haa pBetaaoos, . Mof Jbh- 
hwoiadid aat tfost m the apiaioaa of aiqr but soeh aa they 
heKavcNl were directed immediately by Qad^ It wottM aei^ 



laisfy be dIfiesU to say in what reapeets any ikiaig addacei 
in flcfenee ^ the plan in the Paooplist wouU iiMe its forea 
when applied of ihe support of papal aalhoritys and alas^ it 
would ako he difiealt to show .why sneh prelewuoniy a# .ara 
wifed by men in oar own caantry^shoaU not tf onresistadanA 
•neeessfal) tenninale in the same wiefced and despotie 0ova* 
teijpty, and lead to the same enormities and fatal eC6et% ai 
have bean witnessed in other ooontries. 

But it is proper that we should mention whatever, besidei 
what wa have already noticed, is pwdue^d in ihe Panoplista# 
argnmenU The writer thu6 proceedsz^^^^^ Haresy, whieh is 
said to be permitted only to make a elear and pablie distioe* 
tiou between true and lalse professors,' is numbered among tha 
SMMt abominable works of the flesh. All ibis, you may sayv 
(profanely enanf^) is the langnas^ of, the severe and ardent 
PanL What then says the eharitable and a^ct tenured 
ilalm, wha^ it will be allowed, had, as mneh lave as aiqr.niod^ 
<n lodtodiaarian? What saya he? Only nead his three apia» 
tios,and.yoa will need no more io ooavinoe you tiiat heresy m 
as deeieive m pmof of ieraligMn, and as notieeaUe by the 
ahnrehy as any immeirality. At ^s an uproar is raised) tha 
cry on every hiftid is, The eonneil of Trent over againi tha 
hon»r§ of the inquisitionl « otasade against free inqniry aai 
the rights ef eonseienoel I leave- the eielaimars to settle tiiB 
dispute af -inteijeations with Paul and John, and {|o oh ia aaJ^ 
Ihiat if it IS no tyruiny to diseiptina prtvole brolhren §n bara^ 
•y,neithar is it to deal with mmisters. What would Iha ahfoa- 
lars have yon do, when < there shaH be ^alse teaohess- among 
yott) wba PRlVUiY shall bring in damnable hereties,e(9ifiib^ 
ntfing the Lord ihat bought them^ and bring upon theissidvae 
swift destruction; and (when) many shall follow their pemi* 
aiouB' waysf by reason -^ whmn ti^e mmy of tmtihw art/ ^ftkem^ 
^f* Ptelnii ^bn^ifaMt Mm to aoswxsr. Whai says b<^ ^U 
thffre amae any n«to Jrott^ and bring not tUs daatrine, rcMiva 
him Mt inta^yoar hoaie, neithorfaidhimGadapeed| Ibrim 
that biddeth him Ood speed is partaker of his •avUdaedSk'^ 
We have already snffieiently answered what is emifained ia 



die first leaienee of tbti extraet; die inpropriety of Hbt woumA 

•ad third we need not iUaitmte. Tlie pritteiple that mmkUwm 

ftrp u aneaable to hiuniui jiidgmoat •« ptioate ChrirtiMiff^ w» 

haye no ineliBalioa to denyi, it is to the exereise of any kraUB 

antkority whaterer on sobjeets of relision^ tkai we ofejeet. 

Ifeitker th^ insinoatioB aor the argument eoalained in th» 

^notation from the EpisUi of St. Peter are of any fiiree, aad 

that from St. John has no applieahility. Those whom At. 

John addressed had been Uoght by the apestlea th ca m g i ^ s, 

and therefore eertainly {(^ew what was tlieir doittrine or 

teaohing. For one to maintain any thing opposite to this was 

to deny the authority of the appstks of Christ, and of eenrse 

of Christ himself. We do not eonsider a direed^n to these 

early eonverts, to avoid any eonnexion with one who might 

fMime among them denying this, anthority, and eadaavovring' of 

eonrse to sedaee them from their ndigaony an any rale Ihr no 

in onr eondaot to our fellow Christians* We do noteewidei» 

it as a direction how we are to treat these who eqaafly wHh 

as acknowledge ^e divine anthorilf of the fcmdar '«f ear 

religion, and of his aposHesy and who only differ -from ns in • 

matter of judgment, in their mods of interpreting tim neerde 

of our religion, reeords whieh,'We do not-si^'no man of eom*" 

mon learning, bat no man of eomnn»a modesty will- prelSHii^ la 

he in every part very plain and perspienons. Those who 

confessed not <fta^ Jesus Christ was come in theJUthj^ and who 

name among these first Christians for the purpose of making 

converts to their infidelity, were eertainly to be received by 

them in a different manner, fk-om what at* the present day wa 

ought to receive all those, with whom it is the fdfodamental 

nrineiple of th^ir religion, that JesusX7hrist has come in the 

flesk. 

We will now finisk onr remarks upon tke essay in tke 
Paaoplist. We kave tkus particularly notieed tke claim of ita 
writer to tke antkority of tke scriptures, |n support of tke plan 
he proposes, because the meaning of the passages which ka 

^ Seethe context of the pmssfpe quoted b^ thcimlcr in the Psno- 
{list, 



haft quoted mre mneli nisrepreieiited hf Mm; and alfkough we 
easaet hope to ooiiTiBee meii who will argue as hef has done, we 
were aiMviiliii|( to aeqiiie0ee,.eTeii hi appeaTanee^hi sneh iUso 
eowtroelioni of that hnralnaUe book. We hare hot been in- 
daeed to make these remarki bj any apprehension of the sae* 
eess of the project we have oppMed. We believe that there 
is yet too moeh leamins, and virtae, and true religion among 
ns^ to allow ns to fear the establiidiment of any ecelesiastieal 
dominaiies. Nor do we expeet at all to eheek the exertions 
of ihooe who are ^esirovs to have the power of judging and 
•oademMig their fellow nrifttiaiis. Bot we wiih that the 
o h a r aoi er i and designe of some men who are among as, who 
ha^nO'Oome before the poblie wMr t phiposition sneh as we 
ha?^ shows it, shonU be nndeivtood; we^wish that the friends 
of aeligion'shoild bo aware* of the nature of the attempts 
whioh they have made, and 9t the badness of that eause which 
re^nlm die anppoit of sneh exerCionv, whieh is to be support- 
ed by axihoffiiy Md not by reason. We would urge aD, who 
nay^ifaink aft we do on dm iull^t, to be open in' their ex- 
preooions of the dhmpprobuAiOn they feel, to be resolute in 
thoiir opposiiion to the eneroaehments and usurpations whieh 
they oott^BHi^ and to bo united and vigorous in their exertiona 
to auj^Mori Ifco eomso of ratloHal religion. 
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CHARACTER OF REV. JOSEPH STEVENS BUCK- 

MINSTER. 

It mtLj be atfeful to endeHvoiir to «oUeot oad tuiMij the Mm 
•oileetioBft which I liov« yet f redi aod vi?ii of the eh»n»lcr 
of Mr. Boekmiottor. I hofo seeo him in d i ft f e a t ikaotinmf 
I wao» I Moy hope^ io eooie degree honored with hie friiioidi 
•hip* It. may be otefitl to reeall to those wlio koew Mn th« 
neoMfy of what he wee, e«d to give oome ioipeeteioii of it to 
thoio who knew hin not. The life ^ eoeh a van ooght vet 
to, and wiU not paee away, kamg'enly a nonwataty tnwk of 
glory behiadk Ja oae raftpect what I have andertaken wHI to 
an «afly taric^ Thew ii?«otUng eonecrmng kit life or Amr^ 
aeter, whteh muet not be t«dd$ there is nothing wMdk tlM 
ftcUngs of friendship, or a regard to the interests of Tirtne 
might make one wish to coaeeal. In other respects U wiH ho 
soiBeiently difficnlt. it worid be hlffd indeed to speak ofMr. 
Backminster, as he would hare spoken of one equally loved 
and ralaed with himself. 

There is no question that he was one of the most eminent 
men whom our eonntry has ever produced. In my opinion, 
he was, far beyond all rivalship, the most eminent literary 
man of all those of whom she retains only the memovy. Yet I 
say this of one who was not a private and retired sohoiar^ but 
who, during the last seven years of his short life, (he died in 
his twenty eighth year,) was oeeupied in all the many, and 
sometimes laborious duties of a clergyman in our metn^Ksi 
was accessible to the claims which it may easily be thought 
that friends, and acquaintance, and strangers made upon the 
society of such a man, and was during this whole period brok* 
ea in upon by the repeated attacks of that disease, which 
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filially p«t aa ead to a lift, whose asefbliiMS it hal karAy 
been able to interrupt. His sitaation and kis eireamotaaaea 
Ibrbad him that laborious dili^^ee, whieh too oftea biHiea 
itself aboat diiiealt and useless trifles; bat his mind was ak 
ways ^i^lant and aotiye, and q^ek to seise on any Beit 
thoughts, and to pereeive their bearing and eonaeiian. N» 
nan better estimated the. impoiianee of different objeets of at* 
tention, the Talue of diSbrent writers, or judged better what 
works were to be eiamined, and what to be stodied. He did 
«ot labor to aequire learning merely for the sake off exhibit* 
iag it to the wonder of others, bat hk studies were all ftr 
yrofit and useAilaess. In the time whieh was left him by hl» 
miaay Interruptions, he had aeqaired sudha variety afknowi* 
^ge, that one eoald haitlly eonverse with him on any subjeei 
•onneeted with his profession^ or with the bnmriies of elfr* 
gant literature^ without having some new ideas saggesied^ 
without reeeivtag some information, or beii^ at leoat direotadi 
lMw4»obtain it. Of his kamiag, hss libmry, formed by himseU^ 
whieh, Ibr the number of volumes itooataiaed» (between two and 
Atee thousand,) was perhaps one of the most valnaMe ever 
aalleeted, eertunly the most valuable ever possessed .by an 
iadividual in our eonntry, was of itself no iaeonsideraUii 
proof* It was always open to the use of his fri^ids^ and 
of every literary man. He was the friend and patron of lite*- 
latnre ambng us. There is no man who knew him, na nuua 
of letters in our part of the eonntry, who does not feel how 
asneh is lost in losing his judgment, the influence of his ardor 
and interest, and the hi^e of hearing his expressions of pleas« 
ore aad of praiae. 

His Ihvorite study was the interpretation of the seriptnree. 
Ho was of that elass of Christians, who, while they think 
ttat tha sanetions and duties of our religion, what it teaohe% 
and what it requires^ may be made intelligible tathe haaiblest 
mind; yet believe that much thought and mueh leamii^; are 
naeessary to understand correctly its earliest records. Ha 
was one of those, who think that the eeriptuKes, both Jawisk 
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aad ChiiidaH) are to be understood only Uiroiu;h tin tame 
meani of elaeidation, as are applied to all other writings of 
similar or great antiquity j and who eonaider that peealiac 
difBeolties attend their study, from the want of eoUatcral 
•onrees of information, and from the consequent necessity of 
•olleeting ehiefly from the sacred writings themselves, a know« 
ledge of those facts and circumstances, by which, as far as 
possible, they are to be illustrated, and of the language or the 
dialect in which they are written. He was acquainted witlt 
all the best writers on the criticism and interpretation of the 
scriptures, especially those who haye appeared since a new 
and better era in these studies has commenced, and he was 
familiar with all the most important results of their iuTCstiga- 
tion. The attention to these studies, which is prevailing and 
increasing among us, is in no small degree to be attributed to 
his example aud influence. He had been appointed^ as I have 
formerly mentioned* with other feelings, to deliver the first 
course of lectures on the foundation, which has lately been es- 
tablished, for the promotion of the knowledge of the scriptures 
in our university. Now that we have leisure to recollect all 
that we have lost in his death, it cannot be forgotten with how 
much expectation and interest we looked forward to his ful- 
filling this appointment. 

But though no one is more sensible than I am of the loss, 
which the literatore and theological science of our countrv 
has sustained in the death of Mr. Buckminster; and though 
all who knew him, and were engaged in the same . pursuits 
with him, felt it in its first shock, like the prostration and 
scattering of their hopes and expectations; yet for myself I 
think that his loss as a minister of religion is greater and more 
Irremediable. Of his public discourses, I do not fear speak- 
ing with exaggerated praise, for they were listened to with de- 
light and improvement by men of th^ highest and those of the 
humblest minds. To listen to them was the indulgence and 
gratification of all our best affections. It was to follow in the 
triumph of religion and virtue. It was to lie present while 

-* See Bcpository, ToL I p. 209. 
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those trutlis were advaneing in all their force^ which we most- 
desire to see established, and those sentiments making a eon-* 
quest of our own and every heart, which we most desire to 
feel and see prevailing. No one who has ever heard him has 
forgotten the interest of his manner, or ean ever forget that 
he has gazed on the illumination of his countenance. If I 
Were to endeavour to give to one, who knew him not, some 
notion of the general character of his discourses, I would ask 
him to conceive of the ethereal and dazzling eloquence of 
Edmund Burke, his rich glow of amiable and manly feeling, ' 
and the various stores of his exuberant imagination employed 
about those subjects which are of the highest and most per- 
manent interest. In doing this I should at least give the 
character of his eloquence. How nearly it approached to that 
of the first orator of the age, must be left to the determination 
of other judges, than those to whose minds is continually 
recurring the remembrance of all his virtues and all his ex* 
eellence. But the power of his talents is by no means to be 
estimated by the extent of his reputation. Our literary men 
are few and distant from the rest of the world, and incapable 
of vindicating for any object of their admiration the praise 
to which he is justly entitled. If we may trust those how* 
ever who are well capable of judging, and if we may rely 
on the fainiess of our own comparison of those sermons we 
have heard with those we have read, the eloquence of some 
of our preachers is not inferior to any that may now be found in 
that favored country which alone we should acknowledge as 
a rival, and not far below what any country has ever produe* 
ed. And he of whom I speak was, beyond all question, to be 
placed in the first rank of those, by whom we have been best 
instructed in truth, and most animated in viKue. 

He considered Christianity as a revelation of our connex- 
ion with God, of our immortality, and of the sanctions of our 
duty. He regarded it as something which ought to be at the 
foundation of all our prospects of happiness and all our princi* 
pies of eonduct. He did not regard it as any thing to be applied 

to men's minds for the purpose of producing temporary exeite-> 
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«9iei)|t8, l^d violent irritations of terror, of fervor, or of zeal; 
but a^ what ought to he the animating principle of all our af- 
fections i|nd all our conduct, giving life^and health, and vigor, 
to the whole moral system. It was the object therefore of 
mioiy of his public discourses, to bring the lives of his hearerv 
into habitual subjection to its animating and awful motives, 
lo connect these with those actions which we are all of us 
ialle4 upon to perform^ and to show how they ought to regu- 
late us ii^ those relations in which we are placed to Gkid and 
our fcUoW'Creatures. The olject of other of his discourses 
was to enforce the evidences of oui; religion, especially those 
iirisiqg from its internal excellence, and the character of its 
founder, and its first preachers. One of his discourses on the 
character of our Saviour, and some others on those of his 
upostles, are yet vivid in the recollection of many of us. We 
fhall not readily forget the impression which he gave us of 
their char«.ct^rs, and, if I i|iay be allowed to i^dd it, the im* 
pressioj^ Vhich he gave us of hip own. In other diseourses he 
|ii(£Ued that very important duty of a clergyman, and one of 
those for which he is particularly set apiirt, the explanation 
of the scriptures. He had, as I have said, in no common de- 
gree the learning requisite for this purpose, and he knew how 
1(0 aeeommodate this learning to popular use, and to render it 
intelligible to such aji were not familiar with theological 
•tudies* Some at least of those who heard him will probably, 
through life, read the scriptures with other views than they 
woidd else have done, and with far more intelligence and sat- 
isfkction. 

The great influence which he acquired, and t}ie great good 
"fvhich he effected as a clergyman, could have been acquired 
and effected only by one who united his talents and his vir- 
tues. As it respects that class of the community who are 
somewhat above the common rank, the extent of his loss cannot 
he estimated. By such men, a preacher of even equal genius 
and eloquence with Mr. Buckminster, but without the sincerity 
9f his ftiith,.the warmth of his piety, and the trrepresehsUe 
integiritj of his lift, tLgm^t wldeh ao enmity ever irhiwreA a 
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sospimn^ might be listeaed to indeed^ Uat ottly for Mntf^neMi 
and by Bueh men, a preacher of eyen equal yirtae axd piety^ 
bot without his eoramanding strength of intelleot, his eorreet 
▼iews of rdigion, and his knowledge of human natufe and the 
proper modes of address, might be heard only with enduranee* 
But no man eould pretend to look down on the intelleetnal 
powers of Mr. Bockminster. No man, from any cohfidenee in 
his own superior discernment, eould pretend to regard with 
disrespect what he reverenced, or to think lightly of what^he 
made the rule of his life and the foundation of his hopes. 

If I were to mention any virtues as characteristic of Mr. 
Bnckminster, one would be that manliness of mind which no 
applause broke down into any displaya of vanity or aSectationi 
which made no sacrifices of honesty or '^of propriety to acquire 
any man's favor, and which impressed all who knew hiili 
with unconstrained respect. Another would be his forgetful* 
ness of self; so that by the frequent attacks of an alarming 
disease, he was never subdued into complaint or despondence* 
He could not but have looked forward with some of those ap» 
prehensions, which all who knew him felt, but they did not in* 
terrupt his exertions, or destroy his cheerfulness, or dtminish 
his interest in the welfare of his friends, and of all whom he 
]iad the power to benefit. 

I have said that he was not insensible to the prospect, that 

he had but a short lime to do good to his feHow*ereatures. 

Few of those who heard him on the day of the intenaent of 

]Mr. Emerson, which took place but about a year before ha 

himself was carried to the grave, have forgotten the prophetio 

foreboding which escaped him of his own death. That day 

was rendered yet more gloomy by our witnessing in him tha 

symptoms of disease. In his discourse on that occasion, 

speaking of his departed brother, he quoted the words of die 

poet^— 

O 'tis well 
With him* But who knows what the coming hour, 
Veil*d in thick dsikness, hrings for «#/ 

We may now use the same language. Who kttbws what 
awaits oi in life, or how soon some friend may fulfil the sami 
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oMee for at, wkieh wiih sneli iBsaffieicBt ability I an endeav- 
ouring to perform for him? 

There are those who with myself ean reeoUeet, as if be 
were yet living, his eoantenanee, his manner, and the tones 
of his Toiee, his aeeents of weleome, aiyl his smile of benevn- 
lenee. There are others, as well as myself, in whom the as- 
sociation is not yet broken, that connected tha thought of him 
with every plan for the promotion of religion or literatore, 
and which led them at once to dweH on what would be his 
exertions and his interest in its promotion, and his pleasure in 
its sneeess* It is well for our virtue to preserve the memory 
•f the friends we have lost. There is something of«bmte iiH> 
oensibility in suffering it lightly to pass away. It eonnecla 
itself with and strengthens all oar better feelings and resoin- 
tions« It delivers us from that debasement, which is produced 
liy being eontinually occupied with present objects. It earrieo 
OS back to the past, when we knew them, and directs our 
view to the future, when we shall meet them againi and no 
OMUi ean be other than virtuous, who often reviews what has 
been, and often anticipates what is approaehmg. The 
thought of those whom we have lost gives us new interest in 
every thing which we remember them to have approved, in 
every good piirpose in which they were engaged together with 
as, and in every virtue and excellence, which their friendship 
promoted; and it leads our attention to that world where they 
now exist, and from which we are parted by so thin a separa- 
tion* With the objeets of that world a feeling of reality is 
eonneeted, when we believe that those exist there whom wo 
have known and loved. There, if we live so as to deserve it, we 
shall again be with them; and he who in life has suffered the 
pain of separation from but a few such men as Mr. Buck- 
minster, may, when his life shall terminate, have more and 
dearer friends to meet, than those he leaves behind. 

I BAvn wished to preserve the two following testimonies 
of respect to the memory of Mr. Buokminster, which are per^ 
linps less known than some others. If beside thb reason, any 
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. privaie feeling of regard or etteem have indaeed me to tlidr 
'teleetion, it it not neeefisary to offer it as an eieuse. Tlie 
first is from the valedictory oration, delivered at the last 
eommeneement of our umversity, bj Mr. Charles Bliot, a 
member of the elass nrho ihen eommeneed Masters of Arts. 
The mention of Mr. Backminster, and an allusion to the 
late Dr.Eeklej and Mr. Emerson were introdneed in an ad- 
dress to the Governor of the commonwealth, and tlie Overseers 
of the college, of whose body they were members. 

^ Tibi, [gubematori,] et soeiis, et curatoribus, bene florentis 
evi litterarum sit gaudiom* Yos doetrinee hujusee sedis et eon- 
servatores et Maecenates estote. Bed dam vos aspieio, non 
siedes vaeatas morte Ingebor 8imeon non est— Josephus mor*- 
tnuB est— -et Benjamin quoque eripitur. Hen magna lux nos- 
tra abest! lUe abest, qui quondam neo temere nee timide in 
omni pro litteris ant religione inter primes ineessitl Certe 
manent qui bona et grandia volnnt agere et agent-^sed nbi est 
alter Buekminster? Gloria nobis foit! Ingens inter nos 
emienit! Nobis manent desiderinm, et memoria, et exemplmn 
ojns: et restat etiam, ut, cum ille ereptus est, amicitia et eon- 
ailiis aretius eonjongeremur, et pro viribis nostris omnium bo- 
nonun damnum ovines supplere conemun" 



The other passage which I shall give is from a discourse 
of the Rev. Mr. Colman, before the Humane Society of Mas- 
•achusetts. It was delivered on the dayof Mr.Buckminster's 
death. Mr. Colman had arrived in Boston without hearing 
«f his illness, and was about to visit him, when he was met 
with the news that.he was dying. 

In the following extract he is addressing the members of 
the society:— ^ 

^ The time is fast hastening, when death, from which we 
are so kindly solieitous to save others, shall seize upon us. 
This day', nay this hour, witnesses his awful ravages. This day 
has he robbed us of a beloved friend and brothei^ a highly val- 
pod^ a highly respected officer of your institntionj an inportaqt 
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tad powerfal anxiliary to tbe eause of hamaiiity and reKgion, 
The tongue of the eloqnent is mute. The eye, which beamed 
with celestial benignity, is sealed^ and theflameof genins^of 
learning and of piety, that has blazed so splendidly among m, 
has left the earth, to mingle with those lights, which adona 
with immortal brightness the heavenly regions How interest- 
ing and glorious is the path, by which the righteons ascend 
to God!" 



ORIGINAL C0RRE8P0NDBNCE. 

frbe editor has been favored by a friend with the following extract of a, 
letter, on the aubject of painting ana planters, from a coontrymanjiii 
£nglan(^a gentleman of whom omr country baa more than one rea- 
son to b^ proud* JSd*"} 

I HAVE delayed writing until now that, when I wrote, I might 
have somewhat wherewith to entertain you. On my arrivaly 
(it being summer) I found nearly all the galleries shut; none 
being aoeessiUe excepting Mr. West's, and Lawrence and Bee* 
ohy's: Turner's still remains closed; so that I have not hal 
an opportunity to ascertain whether the high opinion, whieh 
I foi*merly entertained of Jiim, ought to be confirmed or not. 
Ton wiU, no doubt, be pleased to hear that I found a verj 
great and general improvement, among the English artists; 
or rather more properly speaking, in the English school; for 
such I think the distinctiveness and merits of their works 
will eittitle them to be called, in spite of the sneers of their 
continental rivals. I know not whether they are conscious 4f 
any change in themselves; but to me, who have been so long 
absent, it appears to have been great; and, perhaps, should 
they even be sensible of it, they might still be in the dark at 
to. its cause. As every revolution in taste is gradual, and pro* 
dueed by slow and intermittent causes, it will always be difll^ 
cult to ascertain precisely how, or when it began. I think 
however, that the change I allude to, the effect of which is a 
higher finish and correctness, might have been in some meas- 
ure accelerated, if not occasioned, by the happy efforts of one 
w two new artists, who suceef^fuUy combined the here liidis- 
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pensaUe requisites of eolour ami effect, with tlie qualities 
aboveraentioned. Whether this he true or not^ it is certain 
that << unmeaning blots and random flourishes^' are no longer 
allowed to pass for masterly execution, or as intended deooy3 
Ibr the imagination of the spectator. The subterfuge of 
thrusting a hand into a waistcoat pocket, or drowning a leg 
in shadow, like other juggling tricks, being once detected, is 
no longer admired; nay, such is the change, that however 
once despotic their dominion, the arbitrary reign of octagonal 
eyes and quadrangtdar noses has at length given way to the 
legitimate claims of the curves of nature. In short, they seem 
to have begun to think with lord Chesterfield, that ^ whatev* 
er is worth doing at ally is worth doing weU;'*^ and to super- 
flcde the necessity of sacrificing subordinates^ by learning how 
to paint them. 

It is nnneeessary to observe, that the preceding •bserva* 
tions do not apply to Mr. West; he not having had any of tAosc 
defects to overcome, which have hitherto charaeterized tho 
English .artists. 'But I think you will be as much snrpriaedt 
as pleased, to hear that, notwithstanding his advaneed.age^ 
his improvement also has been such, as would have excited mj 
l^tonishment, even in one just entering on the prime of life; and 
the more so, as it is in a part' of the art, in which his defi- 
eieney was once eonsidered by some too great to be atoned for 
by his other excelleneies: I need not add that I speak of eoU 
•ring. Whatever may have been his defect in this respect 
Jbrmerly, (though I think even in this, he had never snflSeient 
credit allowed him,) he cannot now be charged with ^ spoil* 
ing his fine compositions with inharmonious eolors." Nay, 
he ranks, in my opinion, decidedly as the first colorist Uv» 
ing. I think I hear you say, < credat Judcens Apella,non egQ«' 
But if you huve faith in my judgment, it is even so* I will 
not say that he is always equal, or that every thing he now 
prodnees entitles him to this praise. Perhaps it may not be 
expected of human nature. But I will venture to say, that I 
•ould select from some of his late works, what no artist alive 
has equalled. I will mention one picture in partieular, in 
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which is a cupid, (about tlie size of a ehild twelve years old) 
a female figure, and several other smaller cupids; the flesh of 
which approaches nearer to nature, than that of any other 
modem artist. 

As it is not my business to write an essay, but a letter, I 
shall not trouble myself about its connexion; contenting my- 
self with noting down as it oecurs any thing relating to the 
art or artists, which I think may amuse yon. The increase 
6f knowledge produces a two fold effect; to enhance the value 
of some things, and to diminish that of others. I felt the first 
Upon revisiting the gallery of Mr. >ye8t; and I could not 
avoid something of the last upon reentering that of Lawrence. 
I left England with a high opinion of his skill in drawing^ 
with such however, I must confess, I have not returned. His 
beads, indeed, are all well drawn, and, what the French would 
call, admirably modelled. His hands too, with some excep- 
tions, are equally intitled to praise. But he has one defect^ 
which no good draughtsman would betray; his heads are nev- 
er properly planted on their shoulders; I allude to his females. 
As to his coloring, though it is not offensive, it is yet very far 
from nature. Still, with all his defects, he is a painter of 
great merit; the vivacity and elegance of his attitudes could 
never emanate from a vulgar and ordinary mind. 

But of all those artists, who have risen suddenly and early 
into notice, I know no one that seems more likely to hold his 
ground than Wilkie. As his pictures are generally the fruits 
of daily observations on life, they will always carry with 
them that successive novelty which is the best fuel to reputa- 
tion. He has been compared both to Teniers and Hogarth; 
but he is as unlike either, as they are to each other. With 
respect to Teniers, Wilkie is greatly his superior in every 
thing, excepting the general tone of color. By the way I 
acknowledge no very great veneration for Teniers. If figures 
that convey no distinct ideas of a particular individual, may 
be said to possess character, he has that in abundance; if not, 
(which is the case), he has none: and if we do not allow him 
cliaracter, we cannot grant him huntor. Yet may not lutmer 
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be in eireumskmeej or ineidentP But even there lie it without 
pretengion; a group of old men smoking^ a drunken boor, or a 
bagpiper surrounded by laughing elowni and eountry wenches^ 
making the sum of bis histories* His prineiple mmt, as I 
observedfbefone, eonsists in the general tone of Jiit pietures; 
tjiongh from that, to judge rigidly, some deduetion might be 
made; inasmuch as it is too often produced at the expense of 
the local color;— for instance, knowing that a eertain pro- - 
portion and disposition of white^ hlue^ gT^V^ frrotm, and ttd^ 
kept transparent by working them over a dun ground, will 
make a silver tone, he seldom scruples to siubstitnte for the 
proper hues of objects, either of those colors, according ae 
it may be wanted in the places tfiey occupy. Yon may een« 
rare me, perhaps, for not noticing his handling; but I hare 
purposely omitted it, because I would not confound the means 
with the end. Whenever he discovers it as the necessary cotM 
*ef afme efTect^ as in kettles, wooden stools, earthen warOy 
Tegetables, and other objects of still life, I think it justly in* ^ 
tifled to praise; but when, as sometimes happens, it not only 
not conduces to a more perfect representation, but changea 
the substance and character of objects, it becomes a lie, and 
ahottld be valued accordingly. 

As I cannot be suspected of envying a man who has been 
dead nearly two centuries, I have thus spoken of Teniers with* 
ettt reserve* I shall abo stand acquitted, at least in yonr 
opinion, of seeking importance, by discovering flaws in a long 
established reputation. 

After the above observations, I should be unjust to Wilkie^ 
to compare him with Teniers. As to the resemblance, which 
some have discovered in his style, to that of Hogarth, 1 eon* 
fess my inability to perceive it. The great excellenee of Ho- 
garth, is wit and satire; in which, if he does not stand alone, 
he is at least too preeminent to have a competitor. Consider* 
ed merely as an artist, a handler of jpaint^ he is much below 
many of the ordinary painters of his eountry; but it is as a 
philosopher, deeply read in the affections of men^ and aa a 

poet, qualified to comment on, and by Ae most vivid unagexj 

1* ■ ' 



(» aioitrftte tben^tiwt tins extrMriiasry mui sIiobM be Ticir- 
«d. That Hogarth himself was not onaware of his sopeimr 
endownieiits, appears eldest from the disdain, with whieh ke 
trei^ed the opinion, thai he was a earicatorist. NeiMicr do I 
Aink there is more justness in the notion, that he was a nseiv 
painter of manners; for, whatever the snl^eet, I do not think 
we shall find either the dress, air, or attitude of his igm» 
bearing any aHosion, by their prominenee, to any pattienlar 
age or mode of soeiety; on the e^trary, though enenmberodl 
#ith the Ikntastio eostnme of his day, his eharacters are yet 
So eompletely independent of it, as to meet ns Ittie familiar 
peraoaages of oor present times. In this he resembles Shak-* 
spear e ■ '^ w ho may be said rather to haTO imbadied the aiiee* 
tions, than to have drawn the portraits of men. Most 
other painters and poets think it snffieient to have fraud sobio 
ineident or story, whieh shall famish a eertain qnaatity and 
variety of expression to render it interesting; giving them* 
sdves very little eoneem as to the fitness of the persons, on 
whom it is to be bestowed. But in Hogarth and Shakspeavey 
Ae story is snbordinate, and seems rather to be created by, 
than Ibr the personages, who are never ordinary men, select- 
ed by ehaoee, and operated upon, as if by incidental oeenr- 
renee; bnt distinct individnab, that show by ihtlr phy$iqgwh' 
flwoflrf expression a predisposed aptness to the occasion, and 
emotions as modified by the separate habitudes i^ their aa* 
tares* 

Having already stated that I cannot perceive a resemUance 
in Wilkie to Hogarth, itwoald be idle to institute a comparL> 
son between them. It may not be amiss, however, since they 
ham been compared, to shew why I think them unlike; which 
may be satisfactorily done by simply stating the ends aX which 
they aim. The object of Hogarth is to instruct and reform; 
of Wilkie to delight and amuse. The mode of Hogartk is, by 
embodying vice and folly, to call fbrth in a visible shape the 
evil spirits that lurk in the bosoms of men, and eoirapt the 
purity of their hearts: Hence his charaeters are such as will| 
in all ages, remain Imcand/mniliar^so long as mankind shall 
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hB iidijeet to tke Mone fM«0Wf in u WMh m they weia a- 
"two^bU eapaeitjF botk the ^nm^^ and the r^jMPtMiiMioR ef 
11m eAtef . The pktiires of WMkie, being the froita ef ohMT- 
TtttioB, delight nt by ft just repreeeBtatioa ef eome* aaMvring 
•eevrreiiosf aeme eeene^ if not aetonlly teken from life, «l 
least sneh at frmn ite eengniiij eeeow to ns likely to hare oe* 
wtyed. Nofw the admirable manner in firhieh he telle hie 
•tmrjt "vrith its efcete, ae predneed in the varioBi expresMoni 
ut his figares, by their ju$tne8$ ilhiatrating thai pmHettUiT 
Mtan/f is that in»whieh I eoneeive to eensist his ehief ezeeU 
lenee» And theiigh his expressions eanaot properiy be eaHed 
fikymdgmmieal, they are yet so just to the oeeasion, as to sat* 
iefy the speelator. That he has homor eannot be denied,.b«t 
il is perhaps rather the humor of ineident than of eharaeter; 
in ether words, growing miH^ out of sitnation, than of the 
^v\% eomiea" ^f phgsignomy, I wish yoo to note here that I 
apeak ef him gtamtMy^ or aeeordng to the nsnal eharaeter of 
Ms style; for I have seen exceptions in one or two of his pie* 
tores, that wenld not eyen dishonor the philesophieal ereation 
of Hogarth. I eoold, for iastanee, point out two: one a sot in 
his ^< Tillage faArf^ in which the physiognomieai prapensi^ to 
dmnkennets is so powerful, that yon could sweinr, not only 
his fitther^ hot his fathel*'s Ihtheifs fhther5fbr fire generations, 
had been all drankardi; in short tiiat he was a sot by predes* 
tinatien: the other is a feotman, who is Waiting upon his mas- 
ter's tennants, feasting in the servants' hall (an indulgence 
nsnally granted them on rent days). He is in the act of drawing 
% cork, the bottle fixed between his knees; and, by the undis* 
gnised grimace prodoced on his countenance by the exertion, 
hetrays the snperlatire contempt, in which he holds the tarn* 
pany he is serving. No one could mistake in this figure that 
naaite vnlgarlty,* which measures its insolence to inferiors, by 
the propoftion of its meanness tONsnperiors. 

Lest I should be in danger of exoeedhig the usual limits 
of a letter, I will close this sketch of Wilkie, by a tew re*, 
ipiairke cm his execution* As I have given the prefbrence to 
Teoiers for the genend tone^ so I must grant Wilkie the sa« 



pDmvMf»lbrAeiiiMtpart,iirtefi¥iiMi«ilor) Mi:iiliiliifc 
it e^Mlljr g«od, » is «iso(if tliat signiled any Ihta^) kiv 
luudHn^ and if ke i» a«t «scelle«t ia Um, it may ke saM i« 
kit pmite lliat be ae^ar taeiiteet tlte laeal ealor in atteaipttf 
to tislain H. Bat I fiiMl mytalf anwittingly enfteiii^ into • 
aomparitoD, whieh I had profetted to avoid. In a vtmrA 
Amftre, ta tarn up hit meritt, thoaj^ I oannotaHow hiai tv 
be mm a good eolomty in the ttriet tetoe of the word, yat^ 
from hit rapid improTemeitt in general, he teemt Ihi^ t» 
prouite toon to beeone one; in the mean tiiM that, fcr hi» 
drawing, exprettion, and eompotitionr he it Jnttly entitled tm 
tank among the firvt artittt of hit day. 

I oonld with here to add tome aeoount of Tnmerf bat An 
leagtb of the preeeding remtolct oU%et me to dtlbr it to my 
lent. 



ANALECTA. 



JExtraftit$/rom G«n. Buvgoyne^s accotmt of his e^jq^eiiHom. 

Arrsa lut vetarn to Bngland, €k»n. Bargoyne pab iitie d an- 
aeeonat <tf hit expedition it Ihit eoilntry for ttto pnifiooe ^ 
hit own juttifieatieii.* A ooniid«raUe part of the Toinma 
it oeeapied by the EMdcnee whieh was laid brfore the Hoate 
of Gomment. From iiit <^ Review of the BnABaee^" we §i«a 
the follomng estraot$ which we think will be iateveitieg ta 
aMmy of our readem. 

* The ttfle of tUt fPoA is as fbftowt)-^^ A state of the etpediflo rf 
finm Caatdi^ ttltid befixedie Hoesa of Commo^Si by Lie«feiitat4Ma. 
.oral Borgojoop and verified by evidenoei with a coUeotitn of fnttfwatin 
documents, and an additkm of" mai^ ciraiiDStiBQes wfaieb wetepeeve rte d 
fiom afpeajnag before the House by the prorogation of Padiamei^ 
Written and collected by himself, and dedicated to the officers of the 
snny he commanded.** The second edition wat pobliihed m irM. It 
l|ta bOteme a tearae both. 



$ki$ day* WM renMurkaUe l»r a oirMmstuiee of pii¥atefi9iret» 
too lioouiiar «iid offeotiof; to bo oaiilUd. Tho oneooMtoaeo. 
to wkieh 1 aUudo is Lody Hornet Aeklaod'o paoooge thooagb 
Ibe oooajr'o wmjf to altoad her woondod hmbood^ thoa Aeir 
llriobtter. 

^ Tho progfCM of this lody with the mrmj ooaid hoidlj be 
IliooglitohniptLy or soperfloomsly iotrodiioed) wore it ooJtjr so 
flir the fiu-pose of Autbeotioatisg a wooderf «1 story. It wonhl 
^shibit, if well delineated, an interesling pieture of the tpiritt 
the onterpnae) and the distreM of romaiieey fealised and regn- 
lated ttpoD the ehaste and sober principles of rational love and 
oonnnbial duty. 

^^ Bot I beg leave to obeenre besides, that it has diroel rofe* 
renee to my •nbjeet, to shew what the luxaries were, with whiejs 
(as the world has been taught to belteve) the army wasenenn* 
horedi what were the a e o owi o do tio n s prepared for the twe^ 
t h t o umnd women that are gravely supposed, in the eross exam- 
ination, to have followed with the baggage* An idea so pre- 
posterous, as well as false, would have been a fitter snbjeet for 
decision than refutation, hot that It was malieiously intend- 
ed; not, I am confident, by the member who asked the ques« 
lisBSt hot by the peraoas who fanposoil upon him, to oifeet hy 
pgrejndieo what they despairod of efleetingby foot Not eon- 
tent with eavilling at out pretensions of having /on^ hardy 
they wonid not allow the army even the olaim upon the good« 
nature of the nation, of hrnvrnf^fand hard for its tetviee* 

^ I shnU however eonaider part of this story as so fhr nn- 
oonneeted with the immediate business I wan iqpon (pnrsniag 
the line of evidence npon the rolreat to Saratoga) as to give it 
in the margin. It may well stand by itael^ andl ventare to 
think that this one example of patieneo^ snflhring* aad-forti* 
tnde, will be permitted to pass without oeunre or.obloquy.t 

[^ Lady Harriot Aekland had aeeompaaied her husband 
to Canada iii the beginning of the year 1776. In the course 

* The ninth of October^ ITJ7* 

t What was given in tbe margin is here ptaoed hi the lest h t t ws a a 
hraeketsi 



€f tliAt eMipAif& die liad tfaveived a Tast wfmt utmnmbPff fat 
differeat esutieBiitiea af aeason, and with diffieakiea thai «a 
Baropoan traveller will not easily eoneeive, ta aHead ]lia^ im 
a peer hat at Chambl^ apoB hi* tick bed* 

^ In the apeniag of the eampaiga of 1777 ahe waa te- 
strained from ofieriag herself to a sliare of the fa^igoe and 
hazard expeeted before Tieonderoga, by the poaMive iigane<- 
lions of her husband. The day after tim eonqacal of -that 
place, he was badly wounded, and she croiaed the Iitfca 
Chaaq^lain to join him^ 

^ As soon as he reeo^ered, Lady Harriet proeeededtefbl* 
low his fortunes throagb the eampaign, and at Fort Bdwavd, 
or at the next eamp, she acquired a two-wheel tnaihrily vhieli 
had been eoastraeted by the artifieers of the artsllery, sonw- 
Aing similar to the carriage used for the mail upon the grcttt 
roads of Bngland. Major Aekland eomatanded UieBntidi 
grenadiers, whieh were aAtaehed to general Fraser's eorpsf 
and oottseqvently were always the most advanced post of the 
amy. Their situations were often so akrt, thad no per««» 
al^ out of their eloaths. In one ai these sitnatioas a t^t, 
in which the Major and Lady Harriet were asleep suddenly 
took fire. An orderly sergeant of grenadiers, with great haz- 
ard of sufibeation, draf^;ed out the first person he eanghtboM 
of. It proved to be the Major. It happenisd, thatin'tha 
same mstant she had, unknowing what she did, and perhapo 
not peifeetly awake, providentially made her escape, by 
creeping under the walls -of the back part of the tent, "flio 
first olgeet she saw, upon Ihe recovery of her senses, waa the 
Major on the other side, and in the same instant agaiifr an thr 
foe, in seafeh of her. The sergsaiit again saved him, but not 
wkhool the Major being very severely burned in hia Ame and 
Afferent paits of Ihe body. Every thing they had widi them 
in the tent was consumed. 

*< This neeideni happened* a little before the anvf passed 
the Hadson river. It neitiier altered the resolution sor tho 
dieerfhlness of Lady Harriet| and shecoatiuoed hw progress^ 
H jiartakw of the fatigues of the advanced corps. The nesl 



Mdl i^iii ker Ibrlitiiie w«» ef a diiferait natare, taA nore 
distrtmfal, as of longer saepeiise. On tbo maroh of tke ninef 
teealliy the girenadiers being liable to aetion at every step, she 
bad been direeted by the Major to fbllow the route of the ar* 
tilieiy. and baggage, whieh was not exposed. At the time the 
aetion began she foand herself near a small nninhabiled hat^ 
.where she^dighted. When it was found the aetion was be- 
••■ling general and bloody, the surgeons of the hospitid took 
pa a sessioa of the same plaee, as the most eonvenient for the 
first eare of the wounded. Thus was this lady in hearing of 
omm oooliaaed fire of oannon and musketry, for four hours to- 
galher, with the presumption, from the post of her husband at 
tte head of the grenadiers, that he wns in the most exposed 
part of the aetion. She had three female eompanions, the 
Banmess of Reidesel, and the wives of two British offieers, 
Major Hamage and Lieutenant Reynell; but in the event 
their presence served but little for comfort Major Hsnmage 
was soon brought to the surgeons, very badly wounded; and a 
Uttle time after came intelligenee that Lieutenant Reynell was 
shot dead* Imagination will want no helps to figure the state 
of the whole group. 

^ From the date of that aetion to the seventh of October, 
l4^dy Harriet^ with her usual serenity, stood prepared for new 
trials! and it was her lot that their severity increased with 
their numbers. She was again exposed to the hearing of the 
whole action, and at last received the shock of her individual 
ihisfortune, mixed with the intelligenee of the general calam- 
ity, the troops were defeated, and Major Ackland, desperate- 
ly wounded, was a prisoner. 

^ The day of 4he e^th was passed by Lady Harriet and 
her eompaniotts in conunon anxiety, not a tent, nor a shed be- 
ing standing, except what belonged to the hospital, their ref- 
uge was among the wounded and the dying.] 

^ When the army was upon the point of moving after the 
hak deoeribed, I received a message from Lady Harriet, sub- 
mitting to my decision a proposal (and expressing an eameit 
solicitttde to execute it, if not iufierfering with my designs) of 
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paMMg im the «aiiip pf Ike eaeaif , Mid reqwitiag Ckwfftl 
Gates 's pemuiion to attond ber iKUfbaad* 

^ TlMBgh I was ready to beKeye. (for I had experieaeed) 
that patienoe and forlitodey ui a §apreaie degrea, ware to he 
fMiad, as well as.eirerj other virtue, nd^ the mmi irmtmr 
fbms, I was astonished at this pmposaL After so long mm 
agitation of spirits, ezhaiistod not onlf for want oC 'Botf bwt 
absoiately want of Ibod, drenehed in injns for tvehra hotts 
together, that a woman should be eapaUe ui oveh an iindar- 
taking as delivering herself to the enemy, pvohaMy m Urn 
night, and uncertain of what hands she might first fall into, 
appeared an effort abote human nature. The assistaaee I wma 
enabled to give was small indeed; I had not oven a enp oif 
wine to offer her$ but I was told she had found Irnm ooasa 
kind and fortunate hand, a little rum and dirty water. AU-I 
eould furnish to her was an <^en boat and a few UneOfWritteB 
upon dirty wet paper, to General Gates, reoonunendis^ her to 
his proteetion. 

<< Mr. Brudenell, the ehaplain to the artillery (the sasie 
gentleman who had offieiated so signally at Gfreaeral Fraser'a 
foneral),readily undertook to accompany her, and with one fe- 
male servant, and the Mfyor's valet-de-ehambre (who had a 
hall which he had received in the late action then in hio 
shoulder) she rowed down the river to meet the enemy. Bat 
her distresses were not yet to end. The night was advanced 
hrfore the boat reached the enemy's out-posts, and the sentinel 
would not let it pass, nor even come on shore. In vain Mr. 
Brudenell offered the flag of tmee, and represented the state 
of the extraordinary passenger* The guard, appreheosiva of 
treachery, and punctilious to their orders, threatened to fire in- 
to the boat if it stirred before day-light Her anxtsly o«i 
sufEering were thus protracted through seven or oi|^ darfcaad 
cold hours; and her reflections upmi that first reckon ooiM 
not give her very eneooragiag ideas of the treatment she was 
afterwards to expect. But it is due to justice at the dose «f 
this advrature to say, that she was received and aoosummdal- 



•d lijr General Ga^es wkh ail the hnmanity and respaet Oat 
her rank, her merits, and her Ibrtones deserved* 

** Let saeh as are affected hjr these eireamstanees of alarm^ 
hardrit^,and danger, reeolleet that the tnbjeet of them was a 
wmman; of the most tender and delieate frame; of the gentlest 
mamiers; hahituated to all the soft eleganees, and refined en* 
joymeats, that attend high birth and fortnne; and far advane* 
•ed in a state in whieh the tender eares, always dne to thesez, 
heeome kidnpcnsably notessary. Her mind alone was formed 
for sneh trials." 



Vwm 6en. Btargoyne^s ^ Reriet^ of the Evidenee" we ex-> 
traet likewise the following aeeount of the funeral of Gen. 
Fraeer. The first part of it is striking and solemn. 

^ Ahont snn set the eorpse of Cteneral Fraser was bronght 
up the hill, attended only by the officers who had lived in his 
family. To arrtve at the redoubt, it passed within view of 
the greatest part of both armies. Genek^al Phillips, General 
Reidesel, and myself, who were standing together, Were struck 
with the humility of the procession: They who were ignorant 
that privacy had been requested, might construe it neglect. 
We conld neither endure that reflection, nor indeed restrain 
oar natnral propensity^to pay our last attention to his remains. 
'The cireomstanees that ensued catinot be better described 
than they have been by different witnesses. The incessant 
cannonade during the solemnity; the steady attitude and an* 
altered voiee with which the chaplain officiated, though fre« 
quently covered with dust, which the shot threw upon alt 
sides of him) the mute, bat expressive mixture of sensibility 
«aiid indignation upon every countenance: these objects will 
temain to the last of life upon the minds of every man who 
was present. The growing duskiness added to the scenery, 
and the whole marked a eharactcrof that junctare that would 
make one of the finest subjects for the pencil of a master that 
the field ever exhibited.— To the canvass and to the fiuthful 
page of a more important historian^ gallant friend! I eonsign 
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ikj memntj. There may thy talentSf thy manly tirtnea, Aeir 
progress and their period, find doe distinetion; and long may 
they sorriTej^ong after the frail record of my pen shall be 
Ibrgotten.'' 

^ I never," says Lient Col. Kingston, in his eyidenee, 
after firing an aeeonnt of the scene similar to the abore, ^ I 
never saw so affeeting a sight" And this simple expression 
of remembered feeling eomes with more fbree to our minds, 
^n the somewhat too ambittAlM eonelasion of the preceding 
extract It ought to be mentioaedy in jnstice to pnr'coontrymen^ 
that the Earl of Harrington, in his evidence, gives it as his 
opinion that the firing was accidental, and ^< proceeded from 
(he enemy's seeing a number of people together." 



Fttm QUberi WakeJUld. 

^^XE wd two sparrows sold for a fartkin^? Jhd one of 
them ahall not fall on iho gronnd wUJunU four Fathar. But 
the wry hair$ of your koad are all numhered^ 

^ Which," sayi O. Wakefield, <^shaU we pronowme the 
more predominant feature in this striking picture of tlie Su* 
preme Being— 4he qffkeHon of the Farentf or the power of tko 
CVcofor?— -And what less, sdfer mo to ask, what less could 
utter such glad and awful tidings to mankind, tlian a voieo 
from the oracle of tilie smtctuary, the bosom of Ood himeefff 

^ < Ood,' says Newton, < is all btb, and bar, ^id snnsn*' 
But this prince of philosophers, this glory, not of our nation 
mly« but our species, refined his notions of the divinity from 
the favorite volume of his meditations; that volume which had 
declared, that a sparrow^ nay, evtn a hair of the head could 
not fall to the ground without vibrating through the romatest 
comer of God's creation." 



\ 



REVIEW. 

Nee vero hae sine sorte date, sine judice^ sedes.— Fir^. 

ARTIOIJI 4w 

Oeciogietd and MSwrdegietd AqMfs. 

1 31 the following review we shall notiee leyeral papers on the 
geology and mineralogy of our eountry, which have appeared 
in the transactions of different soeieties. We had hoped to 
preface these notices with sobm general account of the state 
of those sciences in our country, but we have not been able to 
collect the requisite information to make such an account com- 
plete. These studies have attracted considerable attention 
among us. Our country has been explored by different mine* 
ralogists, particularly by Mr. Maclnre. According io him, its 
geology is peculiarly simple$ and there is not that confusion 
and intermixtnre of different rocka, which is to be obsenred i« 
utmost everj part of Enmpe.* He has given it as his opin- 
ion, that in a ft w years, the gesiogy of the New continent will 
be better understood than that of the oULf Lectures on the 
sciences of which we are speaking are regularly deliyered ia 
feoston and Philadelphia, and at Columbia, Talei Harvard^ 

* La vari^^ confuse ct iatigfante des divenes roehes.daos ptcsque 
tout les parties de I'Europe, ou j* ai occasion de les examiner, lasse Ja 
patience, et met en defiuit toutes conjectures; au Ueu que snr ce cooti- 
nent<<:i, on peut raiionnev a fiti^rit ct coBcluxe» sans gfwid risque de 
Iffoaqaery qa* en tel et tel lieu* tellss etteUes rocbes mt trouverant [Let^ 
ter lo J. €• Delam^herie, upon the geology of the United States, pub*, 
fished in the Journal ds Physique, foL ti9, p. 901.] - 

\ Je suis cependant port^ i croire dans ce moment, que sous peu d* 
annto nous aureus une connoisance plus complete de la g^logie de oe 
eontinent, que vous nVn aires de celle du oootipeet de fSurcpe* ^m 
l^etter, te. as above, pw 903^ 
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and Bowdom eolleges, aad probably at tome others. Cablneto 
'of niiierali of ooosidorable Talae bave been colleetod in dif- 
ferent plaeos. Tbat of Harvard University eootains a Hum* 
ber of rare and valuable speciinens, the gifts of Dr. Lettsom 
• of London^ and of the National Convention of France. A 
TalnaUi) eabinet is likewise the property of Yale eoUegeyand 
colonel Oibbs has lately deposited in that seminary a very 
rieh QoUection) the original cost of which, to the fittropenn 
proprietor, is said to have been fonrthoosaad pounds sterling* 
There is also a cabinet at Bcwdoiii college, which has manjr 
specimens of o«r native min^raU^ luid which has lately beciL 
enriched by a collection made u^ France, and arranged partly 
under the inspection of the Abbe Haiiy, formerly the property 
of the late Mr. Bowdoin of Boston. Numerous other cabi- 
nets of various value, both public and private, are to be found 
in different parts of the country. A valuable Mineralogical 
journal has been commenced by Dr. Bruce of Jfew York, and 
we hope will be continued. From this, and from the Medical 
Repository, and perhaps fhim some other works, as well as 
from the papers which we are about to notice, various infor- 
mntion may be collected respecting the geology and mineral- 
of our country. 



VaMOiaS OF THS AMSniOAN AOADEMT. 

jyb. XXm. Mineralaguml qbiefvaitians made m the enmrotu 

^Boston, S[€. Bg 8. Bodan. 
Several considerations render this an interesting paper. 
The observations indeed embrace but a small extent of terri- 
tory, the entnronB of Boston. But M. Godoii very pertinently 
remarks in the {introdoetiou, that ^ these local observations 
become even worthy of general attention, when we consider ^ 
that from tile insulated deser^tsons of several parts of tha 
farth, we may expect in time an universal mineralogieal map, 
vrhich will afford in some measure, under a single point of 
view, a representation of all the (mineral) riches in the worid.^ 
If J Smiting the ez^nsive Tiews^ e]q|pros8^d i^ ^ firtgoing 
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remark, we sliall probably be able to foim a mott eorreet t»*f 
timate of tbe valae of eomniunieations, similar to the one un- 
der eonsideration. We may then say, that a few sneh loeal 
observations eombined will enable us to prepare a mineralogi- 
eal map of Massachusetts; a f^w more will gire us a similar 
view of New England; and thus, without being diseouraged 
by the magnitude of the undertaking, we shall almost insensi' 
bly attain to a mineralogieal map of the United States. This 
paper has also a loeal interest, from being the first publieatioa 
of mineralogieal observations in this stat^ and with the an* 
thor we are inclined to anticipate, that these Observations will 
be extended by the citizens of Massachusetts, ^ whose in- 
creasing taste fbr mineralogy presages a flourishing period for 
this science." 

For the present state of mineralogieal knowledge in this 
vicinity, we believe the publie are under no inconsiderable 
obligations to M. Godon. He has excited a spirit of mine- 
ralogieal research by his public lectures, and by communicat- 
ing somewhat of his own ardor and accuracy of observation* 

In the true spirit of a praelioal mineralogist, whose chief 
object, in the present state of the seienee, is to aoeumulala 
facts, M. Godon expresses his fears of leaning to any geological 
nystem so far, as to permit his observations to be thereby in- 
fluenced. If at any time he ventures to offer a hypothetical 
remark, it is expressed with great modesty and diffidence. 
We wish tliese good feelings had been able to shield him from 
a very dangerous attaok of that epidemie among system makr 
ers; a disposition to invent new names. M. Godon appears 
to be impressed with the idea, that the peculiar aspect of eeri* 
tarn rocks in this country renders a change of nomenclature 
necessary. We diflbr from him in believing the proposed 
changes both unnecessary and perplexing to the student. But, 
granting the existence of mmerous imperfeotions' in the presr 
eat nomenclature of rocks, wo are by no means ready to ad* 
mit the propriety of introdneing ehajig^ in the present state 
of the seienee, unless absolutely necessary. Observations are 
4»ajraeiiinnlAtiniQ aB4oiirl(iiuwlfdge»ormther<qpi|iiQiis^9!i9.t 
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muy with inereasing faets* If this liberty of UDeeasing cliaiige 
in aames be tolerated, our list of sjnonyraa, already too lon^ 
will beeone insupportable. When new sabstanees are diseoY- 
ered) it is eertainly necessary to make additions to the nomen-^ 
elatnre; but when the progress of discovery meets only new 
▼arieties of substances, already known, which may render tlie 
received name imperfect, we think tbe interest of the sci- 
ence requires, that tbese new varieties should stand under the 
received name, and that ifestTi/?^ion rather than the fabrieation 
•f new words should be the present remedy. " 

The changes, which M. Godon has proposed, appear to as 
unnecessary, because no new species or sort of rock is deserih* 
ed. It must here be remarked, that the word species easnoi 
be applied to aggregated minerals in so rigorous a sense 
as to simple minerals. It is true M. Godon may &ave 
observed in some particular species of rock wdl known, an 
accidental ingredient or variety of aggregation, somewhat 
uncommon in that kind of rock. . But surely the accidental 
occurrence of any simple mineral in an aggregate cannot enta« 

m 

tie that aggregate to a new name. If every imperfeetioa or 
easual variety observed in aggregate minerals is to elaim an^ 
receive a new name, the nomenclature will become elldleai. 
Those, who have made some progress in the science, will he* 
come discouraged; and the pupil will turn baek atthethreah* 
hold. But we must proceed to a brief analysis of th^ paper. 

After a short introduction, the writer ^ves os <Definitioiift 
und preliminary explanations;' in which some of the proposed 
changes of nomenelature are mentioned. Then follow notieet 
of alluvial deposits and waters. With the exeqitton of a few 
alluvial deposits of sand and clay, the environs of BoatoQV and 
indeed the greater part of Massachusetts, are entirely primi- 
tive. ^ The country is not mountainous, hut its surface ii 
largely and often deeply undulated. The springs, whieh arise 
from the most elevated part of the ground, often unite in ha« 
sons, sometimes surrounded by hills, and form a multitude of 
ponds, which contribute to the embellishment of the landscape." 
JAost of the waters, which issue ip springs at the snrfhee of 
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the groand^ are impregnated with some foreign prineiple; as 
carbonic aeid, the earbonates of Ijme and iron, sulphate of 
magnesia, &e- To the proportion of elay, existing in the al- 
luvial soil, on whieh Boston is built, the inhabitants of that 
town are indebted for the goodness of their waters. This 
clay prevents the infiltration of sea-water. 

The Tariety of minerals in the vicinity of Boston, though 
not nomerous^ is interesting. The first mineral described is 
the mnphiboUnd. We are now to say 

Amphiboloid of Oodoo. 

Roche Amphibolique of Hauy. 

Orunstein, Graustein of Werner. 
Are we uncharitable in believing that the above list of sy« 
Honyma of Godon, and Haiiy, and Werner discloses one pow« 
erftil motive, whieh influenced M. Godon to intrcdnee his 
changes innomenelatore? Amphiboloid is thus defined: ^aa 
aggregation, most frequently of amphibole and felspar, admit* 
(^ng in its composition quartz,epidote,talc, mica, and almost al- 
ways sulphurated iron. Amphibole (hcmblende) whieh charac* 
terizes this rock, is supposed to be the predominant substance.'* 
Now this is precisely the same rock, which others have describ- 
ed under the names of amphibolic rock and greenstone. They 
also say, that it occasionally admits in its composition foreign 
substances, as aboye mentioned. Whence then th^ necessity of 
a new namef Amphiboloid is distributed by M. Godon into no 

less Uian eight or nine different species; and all these specific 

if 

distinctions are founded on the variable size or peculiar arrange- 
ment of the ingredients, or on the accidental intrusion of some 
foreign body. 

The first species is the common amphiboloid. 

The second is the granitie amphiboloid. This has receiv- 
ed its specifie name from being *^ perfectly analogous to the 
black granite of the Italians." The two elements present ir- 
regular black and white spots; and the stone is susceptible of 
a good polish. 

The, third species is the trappine amphiboloid; because it 
resemUes the trap of the Swedes. The felspar and amphl- 
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bole (hornblende) are to blended, that it is diffiealt to diftiii* 
guish them. 

The fourth is the porphyritie amphiboloid. This arises 
from the intermixture of large crystals of felspar in any of 
the other species of amphiboloid. 

The fifth species is the epidotic amphiboloid. M. Godon 
seems to think epidote characteristic of the ampbiboloids of 
this country. But amphiboloid (Roche amphibolique);eontaiii« 
ing epidote has been observed in the Loire-InKrieure^and the 
Iscre, two departments of France, and probably in other parts 
of the eastern continent. (See Journal des Mines, Nos. 116, 
and ±25,) This species of amphiboloid forms a Tery hand- 
some stone, of a dark green color, susceptible of a good pol- 
ish, and often resembles the Egyptian basalt, employed by tlio 
ancients in making busts and statues. This species is some- 
times porphyritic, and is then analogous to the porjido verie 
antico^-'4}phites of the Greeks. 

The sixth, seyenth, and eighth species are the qnartsose^ 
micaceous, and talcous ampbiboloids, because they respeetiTe* 
ly contain quartz, mica, or tale. 

The amphiboloid passes into the next mineral described, 
which is the 

Felsparoid of Godon. 
Roche Felspathique of Haiiy. 
Syenit of Werner.. 

The felsparoid M. Godon divides into four species; tha 
common, the quartzose, the epidotic, and the granitic. Ae* 
cording to the principles, by which amphiboloid and felspaxvid 
are subdivided into species, we see not why granite, eontaia-* 
ing garnets, or schorl, should not constitute two distinct spe- 
cies, denominated gamitie granite, and $ckorlou» granite* Im 
this way a fine family of granites might be nshered into exis- 
tence in a few hours. 

Felsparoid passes into petrosilex; a rock, whieh, thoi^;k 
nsually described as a simple mineral, M. Godon is inclined 
to elass among aggregates. He supposes the simple minerals^ 
whidr oompose it, may exist in a state of such tenliity, as*^to 
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lie invisible to the eye. Petrotilex he divides into simple and 
porphyritic; and the simple into several speeies, one of whieh 
he caUs novaenlar, and remarks that it is sometimes exactly 
analagous to the Turkey *stone, and that ^ this part of Mas* 
aaehnsetts eould supply the whole United States with this 
Und of mineral, whieh is sold at a pretty high price in eom* 
meree."* Mach confusion has been introduced into mineral- 
ogy by the term petrosilex; and it is really difficult to de» 
iermine what minerals some writers intend to include under 
it. We are not prepared to speak with much certainty con« 
eeming the minerals, which M. Oodon denominates petrosilexy 
never having seen i^l their varieties. Re remarks that <• most 
tf the different varieties of petrosilex Imown are found in 
Ifassachusetts, and possess an intimate analogy with the 
felspath' porphyre and klingstein porphyre of "Werner." If 
M. Oodon has found the klingstein porphyre of Werner in a 
primitive soil, ii is an important fact; as the disciples of Wer* 
Her pertinaciously insist, that this belongs to secondary rocks, 
or the flcetz trap formation, as they call it. Petrosilex passes 
into argilloid (clay slate of Werner). A specimen of this M. 
Godon analyzed, and found in it small quantities of soda and 
potash. 

The next mineral described, M. Godon calls wacke, and 
gives for a synonyme (wacke, Werner). It is thus defined^— 
^ A conglutination of orbicular, elliptical, and sometimes an- 
gidar kernels or nodules of all sizes, commonly of the same 
nature, as the primordial rocks above mentioned, particularly 
ftlsparoid, petrosOex, argilloid, and quartz." These nodules 
<<1iave sometimes more than a foot diameter. Sometimes the 
kernels present an uniform and progressive size down to that 
of sand stone." ^ 

M. Oodon has certainly confounded the wacke and grau» 
wacke of Werner. Wacke is a simple mineral, homogeneous 
in appearance; whereas the foregoing description applies tot* 
eirably well to grau-wacke. This is certainly a remarkable 

, * Some Qf our resdsiy may not know thai As Tuikiii sloee li 
used «a % whetstone. 

IS 
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fiid inteTBitiqg miMnL H. Qodum belieres it a priinitiTe 
Nck. He eoniidert <<tlie fireshneas of the ftthsUiieet^ wlueli 
form the elements of its kernels, when the internal part of 
It is opened, and their rapid deeomposition, when in eontaet 
with air and waleri" snflkient evidenee, that it has not beei^ 
^ formed hj a union of the fragments of primordial rocks, 
rounded by friotion, transported and deposited bj^watars^ami 
joined or soldered together by a seeondary operation.'* If it 
1^ a tme grali-waake, it eannot be primitive. M. Oodon aay^ 
it eorresponds to the padding of Yalorsine, described by Sana* 
sure. The rook of Valorstne however is eertainlf not prun* 
Hive, but tvansi.iioBy being formed from the fkragmentsof piini- 
jtive roeks.* We hope this roek wiU receive farther a^ea-* 
tioa^ with a view to aseertaia whether its nodules be united bj 
any eement, whether H be stratiiiedi Sie. The result of. a anf* 
fieient examination, we have ao doubt, wiH determine thput U 
is not grau-waeke, or, if it bo, that it is not a primitive iaek» 
The last adneral deseribed is amygdaloid* ^ This ruck, 
is analogous to the toadatone of the EngUslu When of c^^eat 
' eompaetness, it is suse^tihle of a fine polish*" 
' Tbus we find amphiboloid, felsparoid, p«krosilea» ai^giUaa^y 
waeke, (gran-waeke) and amygdaloid embrace the prinnipal 
rocks, found in ;the enviroos of Boston. la conelusion, M. Go* 
douTemarks, that the environs of Boston intlude almost eyeiy 
Itone, which had oelehrity among the people of Asia, Greeae^ 
and Italy. Few of the metalf are here fwnd*. ^ Bat soaae 
other substances fbund here asay be emplofod in s^ietyi apse 
mineral, which mayreplace the Turkey «stoa^ a]iathee[ohbrite 
earth], which may be used in painting; and a sotof mrlrijwp 
eeptible of an high polish, fit for elegant omamesyUs and whiah 
may even form artielerof eaqmrt, when some proaesi of f at^g 
and polishing^ihem in a lai|^ and eltei^ way shall be found." 

* On doit regarder autsi comme do TcriuUcs gpRaa-wacioet, ees pon- 
dingues ibrm^s de d€bri$ de rocbes primitives^ que V<m lansoalns dsns 
plusieuia endroits de la ch^'ne des Alps* et pvincipakment pr^adp ;Va- 
; loraine, ana eaiwons du Moat Blane, oik It ceUbre Desaussure ea a ob- 
«aw^ daa nuMsea cnomes «n ooochea Tenicakay de pi^a de douse cents 
toisea d* d^yation. [Vqyez Min. de Brocbant Tom. Tu f, S90.'3 
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In the talndar Tieir, aAx€d to thU ^yer, we olMtfre Ite 



rHILADSirillA TRAKSAOTIOWS. 

^o. XLYL Jin MtecaMt qf ^&e Freestlme Quomes on t^ 

PotoHMr, ^c. ' By B. A Latrobe. 

Mr. Latrobib iDfiiniit as, that it was hk inlantion ta oflGa? 
to the soeiety a series <yf geologioal pi^rs on the state of Vir« 
^ia« The exeention of this has been dektyed and partly 
defeated, by the loss of a eolleetion of iiiiBerals» intended ai 
lUustrations. He is even now under die necessity of conlm»« 
Aieating his hiineralogieal observations in the fbrai of aneon- 
neeted papers. These papers, he inlbrms «S) <^ will eontaui 
the Ikets eolleetiTely, proving beyond doabt, that a line^drawh 
Along the fttlls of oar rivers^ is tlie aneieni line of onr sea 
eoast, from New York to the soothwestj as it atill is from 
Kew Yor^ to the Bortheastward, and that the water of. tho 
oeean rose, perpendieolarly, al least one hnndred and.twenfy 
f^ higher along' the aneient esast^. thfeui it jrisos aloilg onr 
picsenteoasf 

The present Memoir deseribea tba qnanies of ftcfstfUJi 
[saadstoiie] situated on the Potomao and RappahaamM jckr* 
ers; from the former of whieh was quarried the stones em* 
j^oyed in eonstmeting the paUio buildings i^ Washington 
This range .of sandstone eommenees on the weel side of tlio 
Fotssmae, not &r from Mount Yemen, wh^io the liver hen^ 
lo the southwest; audi following the direetjon. of the rirei^ till 
it again bends to the eastward^ passes under the ridge, trhinh 
separates the Potomae and Rap^ahaanoe, erosses the latter 
river, and estends abost two miles Westward of it 

Mr* Latrobe takes ooeasiott, we do not howevet* seA Ma|^ 

la intffodaee the fbllowiog notei ^ The eourses of N. iDf & 

and a 00* B. form a spherjonl angloiat whieh# Withoo t iji i nlfc- 

Id, but never very grM varieilisli^ the two frrineipal'pla«es4if 

irhiodsboidai crystallixation, wt only of our rodss of ev«i|r 
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deseriptio n g f a niteyriatei marble, limestoaei waeke, and of 
all those numerotts and ambigaoas genera p{ roelu^ lyioip in 
character^ between a distinet granite on one side, and h^mo* 
geneoas basaltes on the other, intersect eaeh other, bnt whieh 
decide the position— I had almost ventured to say the crystal- 
lization of the constituent parts of the globe, from the equa- 
tor to the pole, and from the Mississippi at least to the At- 
lantic. On inspection of any map of North America, espe- 
cially if drawn on Meroator's principle, this fact is evideDi 
to the eye.^' If the foregoing note really conceal .any impor- 
tant truths, we hope Mr. Latrobe will give an explanation of it$ 
Ibr we confess ourselves utterly unable at present to compre- 
kend a single sentence. 

The component parts of this sandstone are principal I j 
•and, which is most commonly sharp; clay, usually in no- 
dules; pebbles of quartz, granite, &c.; pyrites; iron ore in 
aodules; and carbonated wood* * The clay and the iron are 
troublesome ingredients, and very much diminish the val- 
ue of the stone. Its colors are white and brown of differeiiC 
iliades. 8p. Grav. when dry, about 2fiQ0. 

This stone does by no meani appear to us well adapted 
for a building stone, although it has been employed for snch 
ilnpartant purposes. Its power of absorbing moisture is very 
considerable. In one experiment a cubic foot of this stone 
iditorbed twenty one pounds of water in twenty four hours. 
The atone is of course constantly changing its dimensions; 
expanding or contracting according to the ever-changing state 
of the atmosphere. Mr. Latrobe says, ^window and door 
•enesy [^sills^ whieh are confined at both ends, and free in the 
middle, generally break, and the fissure opens and shuts al- 
ternately, to the amount, when open, of one tenth of an inch 
in a block of six feet.*' This expansion is somewhat counter* 
acted by the superincumbent weight of the walls of a heavy 
hnflding; but even here. If the block be at liberty at one end, 
the joints of the woik open and ahat according to the state of 
the weather. This rock ofkea crnmhles, in consequence of 
«mo exposure to die sun and ^n especially if rafpidly driedly 
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after being taken fh>m the quarry. Bloeks have been qnar« 
ried weighing two hundred and forty tons. From certain pe- 
enliarities in the appearance of the stratification, Mr.Latroba 
is induced to believe, that the wind has been the agent in ac* 
eamnlating the sand, which, becoming indaratedf forms tho 
stone here described. 



PHII.ABELPHIA, THANSAOTIONS. 

JVb. L* Observations to serve for the Mineralogical Map of 
the State of Maryland. By S. Bodon. 

The observations contained in this paper relate to that 
portion of the state of Maryland, sitaated between Baltimore 
and the city of Washington. This tract is remarkably bar- 
ren in vegetable productions, /uid uninteresting to the nune* 
ralogist, except as forming a part of that vast alluvial deposit, 
extending on the sea coast from Long Island to the Mississip- 
pi. The only mineral here found, is a fermginoua sandttonSf 
forming a stratum from six lines to a foot or more in thick- 
ness. 

<' Washington city is boilt on the allnvial land; but Roels 
Creek, which separates this capital from Georgetown, ap* 
pears to present the boundary line between the primitive and 
allnvial soil." Above Rock Creek, on the eastern bank of 
the Potomac, the primitive soil appears in gneiss and greev^ 
stone. In the bed of t&e Potomac are found fragments of a 
very singular mineral, brought down by the waters. M. Go- 
don describes it as << an amygdaloid of a dark color, including 
globnles of a substance sometimes white, sometimes of a fine 
rose-color. In the centre of these globnles, another substance^ 
6f a fibrous texture, and of a fine green color, ofte^ ocenrs. 
This substance seems to be epidote. These several ti|b« 
stances are disposed in the rook in a very elegit manner.'^ : 
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A*o. LXIL ObservatioM on the Otology of the VwUed SM»p 

S^c. By JF.Madure. 

DxsTii«oTiTX lines between geology and mineralogy, as 
different branehes, have become perfeciiy well defined. Al<^ 
tboogh a succeBsful pursuit of geological inquiries necessarily 
presupposes an acquaintance with mineralogy, yet tjie posses- 
sion of a Tcry considerable share of mincralogical knowledge 
may be obtained without any attention to geology. We here 
employ the term geology in its modem signification. Its re- 
icarohes are eoufined to the earthy erost, which enrelopes our 
gi»be. It genres the Tarioas aggregate minerals, which g» 
to conipose this crost, their extent, position, direction, stratifi* 
eatien, relative situation, and relative heights orsupraposilion. 
It reg^ds classes or formations ef rochs of the same sort^ 
without descending to notice, except for some occasional pur- 
pose, the varioas minerak, which may be disseminated is 
them. 

It is hut a short time since the just and nniyersally receiyeJI 
roles of philosophy have been applied in exploring the mine- 
4ml kingdom. No one seems to hare thought of establishing m, 
system by induction from observation. Theories either pre* 
ceded observation, or the theorist remained satisfied with the 
labors of the closet, and the sportiveness of his own imagina* 
tion. But within a few years ^e attention of philosophete 
lias been devoted to the observation and acevmnlation of get^ 
logieal fket8« In-this, as it has been in other branches of sei-* 
cnee,. theories will be offered the public bebre a sufficient 
immber. of facts have been collected. But it is perhaps tnie» 
that systems, if piily partially correct, are on the whole not 
withoot itheir advantages in the infancy ef any science^ Thtf 
stimnlate to ioq^ttiry, vhetjier with design to.support oi; oppose. 
The only evil to be apprehended from premature systems 
arises from the undue bias, which they may produce on the 
mind, while observing facts. 

Mr. Maelure, the author of this paper, is one of the most 



indefatigable geologists of the present da^^ and we hope thia 
is bat the first fruits of his. geologiod inquiries* Mr. Haelnro 
has re^atedlj examined the soil of the United States in nearly 
its whole extent He has also inspeeted man j of the more in* 
teresting mineral distriets in Europe, where he is now en« 
ployed in eompleting his obsenrations* 

Our attention will be deyoted ehiefly to the author's modit 
of observing, and an abstract of the present state of our knowU 
^ge of the geology of the United States. To complete ouf 
intended view of Mr. Maelure's geological reseiurches in the 
United States we shall be under the deeessity of masking soma 
use of another paper, published by the same author, and rela- 
tive to the same subject.* 

Mr. Maclure has adopcd the nomelkclatnre of Werner, for 
which he assigns two reasons. *^ 1st, Because it is the most 
perfect and extensive in its general outlines. i^Iy, The na« 
ture and relative situation of the minerals in the United Stated 
which are certiunly the most extensive of any field yet examined^ 
may perhaps be found to be the most correct elucidation of thi 
general exactitude of that theory, as respects the relative po« 
sition of the dlfTerent series of rocks.'' Mr. Maclure does by 
no means appear attached to any favorite system, nor to possess 
a servile regard for any master. He thus writes. ^In adopt- 
ing the nomenclature of Werner I do not mean to enter int^ 
the origin or first creation of the different substances, or into 
the nature or properties of the agents, which may have subse<» 
qnently modified or changed the appearance aadlbrm of those 
substances; I am equally ignorant of the relaUve periods of 
time, in which those modifications or changes may have take^ 
place. An that I mean hjti formation is a mass of substances, 
whether adhesive, as rocks; or separate, as sand and gravel; 
uniform and similar in their structure and relative position, 
occupying extensive ranges, with few or no interpolations of 
the rocks, belonging to another series, class, or formation." 

In his geological inquiries Mr. Maclure has not proceeded, 

* Suite del obaemtioiis sur la Geologic des Etats-TJnis servant a 
i* expli9ation de la Carte ei-joiate— published la the- /oumsl daPhyitqusb- 
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tfl is asaal in othier branelies of seienee, from the obserratioiiy 
eollectioiiy and arntngement of particulars to the formation 
of general maxims or laws* He has not selected a limited 
portion of the earth's snrfaee, minutely examined the Tarions 
rockS) which there present themselyes, the arrangement ot 
their component parts, their yarious accidental changes, &e* 
and then, by combining many of these limited portions, en- 

^ deavoured to deduce general facts and constant laws. On the 
other hand, he has first attempted to delineate the outlines, t9 
trace the limits, which separate the principal classes of rocksy 
and to mark their situation and relative extent. In doing thif 
however, the determination of the diflferent sorts of rocks, em- 
braced in each formation, has been subjected to general prin- 
•iples, previously established and admitted. To adopt this 
inverted mode he was induced by the following reasons. First, 
in proceeding from the minute examination of particulars to 
general facts, the immense variety of rocks, and the imper« 
eeptible gradation, by which they pass into each other, neces- 
sarily produce minute and tedious description. Volumes 
would he necessary to describe the different rocks found with- 

' in a small extent of some primitive formations, and to detail 
the changes, which the same rocks present, while passing a 
litUe to the right or lefU But to trace the exterior limits only 
•f different formations or classes of rocks, a few pages are 
sufficient, and enable the reader fully to understand their rel- 
ative situations. Secondly, when small portions of the earth's 
surface are thus minutely examined, the observer can hardly 
avoid framing a system, which, though perfectly well adapted 
to the territory under examination, is totally inapplicable to 
other districts. This difficulty arises entirely from a want of 
general views. 

We confess we were at first somewhat alarmed at the con- 
sequences, which might result from this unphilosophical modo 
nf proceeding. And we are still of opinion, that it must be 
admitted under certain limitations. If it be employed merely 
for the purpose of obtaining general views, preparatory to a 
more minute investigation, we think it decidedly advantageous* 
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WhiSn different and extensive strata intersect each otben 
when the stratification is broken and discontinaed; when cer- 
tain portions of a formation are inaccessible; when snperincnm* 
bent strata have become disintegrated by the gradual action of 
a.ir and moisture^ or removed bj the force of torrents or rivers, 
thereby producing confusion of strata in consequence of pre* 
senting an artificial arrangement, we think a general view, 
previously acquired, will save mach vexation and fruitless la-* 
hor. In this way also anomalies either in composition or ar- 
rangement will be more easily determined. But in the handi 
•f a geologist less persevering, and less ardent, than Mr. Mac- 
lure, we should apprehend that the liberty of dealing in general 
Tiews would terminate in a series of superficial observations^ 
and a careless theory. 

After some general remarks on the stmcture^ Mr. Mae- 
lore describes the boundaries, extent, and relative situation of 
the four grand formations of rocks, as found in the United 
States; the allttyial, primitive, transition, and secondary for<^ 
mations. iThe reader is much assisted in the description. by 
the geological chart, annexed to thispaper; in which the four 
abovementioned formations are delineated in different colors. 

The mineral masses of the United States are character- 
ized by the great extent, uniformity of structure and regulari- 
ty' of stratification of individual formations. Thus magnetie 
iron ore, which we find in Franconia, New Hampshire, occa- 
sionally makes its appearance, as in the vicinity o£ Phillips'* 
town, on the Hudson, and at Ringwood, New Jersey, with tbo 
same direction of stratification, till it disappears near Black« 
water; a range of nearly three hundred miles. A formation 
of red sandstone extends, with but few intervals, from tho 
Connecticut to the Rappahanuoc. Several other similar in- 
stances might be cited. No volcanic productions have beea 
found east of the Mississippi. 

The great alluvial formation commences with Long Isl- 
and,* and on the southeast is bounded by the ocean to the 

* Mr. Maclure has delineated the northern half of Long Island as 

primitive^ and the soothern half alluvial. Dr. Mitchell of New York ha« 

a paper in the third number of Bruce^s Mineraloncal Journal, on the W9^ 

±7 



Miwtosi^* Kft interior boonA&ry U marked by a Ine ft«m 
near Amboy, passing by Tventon, Pbiladelpbia, Baltimore^ 
Washington, Fredricksborg, Riobniond, Smithfield io North 
Carolina, Augusta on Savannah river, Fort Hawkins on Oek- 
malgee river, Hawkinstown on Flint river, and thonee a little 
sooth of west across tiie AUbama and Towbigbee rivers to tli* 
Mississippi, a Kttle Leh>w the Natehez. Coneeniing the ris- 
ers of ihe United States, Which empty into the Atlantie Mr* 
Maelnre remarks thus: <« Tide water in all the rivers fromr 
the Mississippi to the Roanoke stops at a distanee from thirty 
to ope hundred and twenty miles short of the western limit* 
ef the allnvialf firom the Appomattoi: to the Delaware, the 
tide penetrates through the allnvial^ and is only stopped by 
the primitive ridge. The Hudson is the only river in the U- 
nited States where the tide passes through the alhivial, prim- 
Ifcivie, transition, and into the secondary; in all the northera^ 
and eastern rivers, the tide runs a small Stance only into the 
primitive ftrmation.'^ 

The nest formation, proceeding from tlte ocean toward the 
fikkes, is the primitive. To the eastward of &e Hudson the 
soil is, with a few exceptions, entirdy primitive, and on one 
side is washed by the sea. This formation diminishes in 
width, while passing through New Jersey, Pennsylvania, ani 
Maryland; but in Virginia it very much enlargeis its breadths 
Westward of the Hudson, its visibh bomidary on the southeast 
is the aforementioned alluvial deposit; but it vndonbtedly ex- 
tends more or less under the alluvial. Its nortliwestem 
boundary In marked by a line, which commences* to the east- 
ward of Lake Champlain, and about twenty five miles west^ 
ward of Connecticut river; thence passes near Stockbridgcf 
and a little to the eastward of Poughkeepsie; skirts the high* 

ology of Long Island; in which ho assigni loasona for boliofinf^nost^ 
the v}hole of Long laland to be mliuvkU, He thinks the only primxdfe 
strata are at Hurlgate, forming a mere margin of the shore for four or 
fiTe mites. 

* The nortiieasteni exfremliy of the United States^ ihcludin^ the 
gloater part of the District o^^MaSne, has not yet been examtbed^ 



lands; erosses the Hudson at Philliptbarg; passes near Sparta 
in New Jersey; a little to the eastward of Eastown on the 
Delaware, and of Reading on the Sehnjrlkill; joins the Blma 
Ridge not far from Middleton on the Sasquehannah, and eon- 
tinues with it to Magothy Oaj^; thenee near Aastin?ille| in a ' 
southwest direction, until it meets the alluvial near the Ai^ 
bana river. The strata of this primitive rapge vary in di* 
section from N. and S. to N. £• apd S. W. and almost unif 
▼ersally dip to the 8. £• at an angle of more than M^ 

Northwest of the primitive lies the tranf itioii formation^ 
extending from a little to the eastward of Lake Champlai^f 
to near the Alibama river; and in general from twenty to forty 
miles in breadth. The direction of th^ strata is the same, af 
in the primitive; bat it dips to the northwest: usually at a^ 
angle less than 40®. In addition to limestone, grau-waeko^ 
&G, usually found in this formation, Mr. Maelure informs US| 
that it contains many rocks, not hitherto named or described. 

Northwest of the transition lies the secondary formation, 
extending from the Hudson to the Mississippi, and from th^ 
Iransition formation just mentioned to the lak<^. Mr. Maehir^ 
thinks there is good reason for believing that tl^s formatioi^ 
extends westward of the Mississippi nearly to the foot of the 
Stony Mountains. If this be the ease, we have here a seeoi|p 
dary deposit, covering an extent of surface of about iHOO by 
ii300 miles; equal, if not superior in extent to any hithertp 
observed. , 

Such is a general view of the four grand formations of 
rocks, which form the surface of the United States. We hitvf 
puit room to notice a few exceptions, in which transition or 
secondary rocks are found within the limits given to the prin* 
Itive formation; nor to describe the different kinds of rockS| 
which compose each of these extensive general formationo. 

We cannot forbear to notice the very careless punctuation 
luid division of sentences, which appear in thb paper. Oms 
would suppose it, in many plaees, a mere transcript of (ha 
author's travelling notes, rather than a memoir, prepared bf 
^tbijar aasistaaco. 
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JW» IV. Sketch of the Mineralogy of the town of^tw^Bnme^^ 

By B^SUUman. 

Wnt^K the attention of philosophers is indiscriminatelj 
directed to all the objects of general science, there is no rea- 
son to eipect any very important results. To effect macli» 
some particular department of knowledge mast he selected; 
some definite object mast confine the attention. Bat, wbea 
there is no decided preponderance in favor of any partienlar 
ohject of research, the mind will remain quietly glancing from 
one objeet to another, as casually presented to view, till some 
etteraal motire excite to increased actirity. It was therefbri 
a very useful and expedient measure of the Connecticut Ateade- 
my to stimulate and direct inquiry by proposing questions and 
defining objects of research. This paper is in answer to one 
of these questions. 

' While communicating theraluable ohserratlons, eontahied 
in this paper, we must arail ourselres of additional informa* 
tion, relatiyc to the same minerals, contained in a second pa^ 
per, recently read before the Gonnecticnt Academy hy Profes* 
sor 8illhnan,and puUished in the third nuikiberof Dr. Bniee\i 
Mineralogical Journal, 

" The city of Ifbw-Haven is situated on the sonthera side of 
a plain, whose mean diameter is about 2} or S miles. Tlus 
plain is entirely alluvial; and has, within the memory of gen- 
tlemen now living, encroached on the waters of the hariior. 
It is composed of stliceons sand and gravel in strata nearly 
parallel. This sand, which varies in size fh)m a pebUeof 
an ittch or two in diameter to that of a grain, has iirisenCrom 
die disintegration of the surrounding high land, and been eon* 
Teyed by the waters to its present deposit Flint, |ftspef, 
agate, sappare (cyanite), &c. are occasionally found in it 
The only rock fbrmation, which exists in this plain, is a ^- 
able sandstone, composed of the same materials, as the loiMo 
sand. 

^ Tbis plain is sorronnded on all sides, excepting Hie S««iM| 
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8. W* where it meets the water, by a eirealar range of hillMf 
rising in two instanees to a yery eonsiderable altitode. This 
vasge of hills is composed principally of secondary greenstone^ 
reposing on red sandstone, which is very coarse, approaching 
in some instances to a conglomerate or podding stone. To 
this greenstone Professor SiUiman applies the names of hasait, 
or whin, in the paper under review; but in the other paper, 
above referred to, correctly denominates it secondary greenstone, 
Northeast and northwest from the city of New-Haven two 
perpendicular precipices exhibit the naked rock. These have 
received the names of east and west rock, of which the former 
is aboft four hundred and fifty fbet high. The front of these 
procipices exhibits an assemblage of columns, generally as^ 
amoing a prismatic fbrm, variable however in the number of 
aides. The colomns Are usually perpendicular; but in some 
instanees are very much inclined; << a remarkable instance of 
which occurs at the junction of the Hartford and Cheshire 
inmpike roads, where the columns do not form an angle of 
more than 8^ or 10® with the horizon, and rest upon a stratum 
of sandstone, having the same inclination in degree aaddi* 
reetion." Horizontal seams intersect these colums; whence re« 
snk the columnar fragments, into which this rock either spoa« 
taneously falls, or may be broken. At the footoftheprecipicea 
)ie masses of broken columns, precipitated by the freezing of 
water; which had penetrated their numerous seams and rents, 

ProfcssoF Silliman speaks of a compact whin or greenstone 
lying southeast of the east rock. We are not certain, whether 
by the epithet compact he intends to distinguish this from coU 
iimi»r greenstone. We however take the liberty of referring 
him to a passage in <<William«' Natural Qistory of the Mineral 
Kingdom,'' with regard to basalt or whin; as it may be useful 
to observe^ whether the same remark will apply to the green^ 
stone of New Haven. 

<< Hie baaaltine rock," says Mr. Williams, << is to bo 
judged of and denominated ftum its quality, and color, and 
oomponent parts, and not only from the figure, it sometimes as- 
in i i l fpj irhi^ li verely accidentals iiriaing firons- situat|0|^ 
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more IJiaa trom the ^wdity of tbe rtotte* It b frequeiitlj 
feand formed into glolious, spherieal, and other igurefly a« w^eli 
Itt the eolamaiiri but alwajSy where it bow ia, and we hav« 
good reason to oapposey that it always was eitposed to ihm 
external air* Wherever we traee a stratum of basaltes nnder 
tbe eover of other ineumbent rocks, it is not then fbmed iiiti^ 
^7 regular figure. Wherever we ent through it in ,sadung 
ooal-pits, we do not find it regularly formed. Wh^vver tke 
Ikee of a regularly formed basaltine reek is quarried away« 
nuttl it goes under other incumbent rocks, we soon lose Ih* 
angular figures, and an uniform face of a rock eomes in with* 
out the least appearance of a priamatieal, globous, or any other 
regular figure." We do not know, that any of the greenstose 
in the vicinity of New-Haven is covered by other raeksi bat 
it may be the ease in some parts of this second^fy formation^ 

The Exterior surface ^ this greenstofie is reddish brewBy 
arising from the oxidation of the iron it contains. This stona 
is fusible into a blackish glass; and is exceedingly useful as* 
huilding stone, from its regularity of foim. It contains several 
nimple minerals; among these are the sulphuret^ of iron and 
aopper, prehnite, and seolite. 

The hills of New-Haven Professor Silliman conuders tha 
•ommencement of several ranges of greenstone, which extend 
into the interior of New-England, showing themsdves in pre* 
cipices at Mount Tom, and Mount Holyoke, near Northaay* 
ton, Mass. He also notices the remarkable resHnblanee of 
the greenstone around New-Haven to the rock o^ Balisbnry 
Craig, Scotland. The latter also rests on red sandstone. 

Leaving jthe west-rock, and proceeding throngfa West-Ha* 
TM near to the Derby tumpBce, a new rock presents itself, 
la which the Professor finds it difficult to spply a suitable 
name* He thus describes it: '^ Its color is bluish, inclining 
to white, its fracture hackly, its hardne89 is such, that it may 
he scratched even by the nail. Its structure is schistose, the 
laminee are often variously contorted, and fre^ucBtly striated 
with laminsB of qnaKz, and sometimes of nuca, so th%t in mar 
iiy places it may be called nucacions schistns, wd firaiii itsjcaff 
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fetl U may generally ^ denomiiialed magnestan sahiitus. 
Sometimes ii inelines towards argillaceous schistus, &e." 
Borne additional iuformation respecting this schisttts is giveit 
us in the second paper above-mentioned. Towards West Ha« 
▼en Tillage this slate is intermediate between argillacions and 
chlorite slate, and at the beach below West Hayen, It is Jeci- 
dedly chlorite slate. This latter slate^ which runs into the 
tea at West Haven beach, abounds with minute crystals of 
magnetic iron ore. The slate is easily disintegrated, the iron 
is washed out, broken by attrition, thrown back by the water 
on the shore, and covers the beach with very pure magnetic 
iron sand. 

About five miles west of New Haven eommencies an extent 
sive range of primitive limestone; in which a quarry of very 
beautiful variegated marble has recently been opened, anj( 
promises to be useful to the public. Steatite, tremolite, as- 
bestus, dolomite, epidote, chlorite, actynolite, phosphate of 
lime and some other species have been found in the vicinity 
of New Haven. 

This section of Connecticut appears to be particularly in« 
foresting. This is important to students in mineralogy; a 
branch of knowledge, which many of the young gentlemen of 
Tale College will be induced to cultivate by the very valuable 
collection of minerals, which, as we have mentioned, has re- 
cently been deposited in (he cabinet of that college by colo* 
nel Gibbs. 
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Sketches of a torvr to the western cauntry^ through the states of 
Ohio and XH^ntucky; a voyage down the Ohio and MRssiS' 
sippi riverSf and a trip through the Mississippi Territoriff 
and part of West Florida. Commenced at Philadelphia in 
the winter of 1807, and concludei in 1809. WUh notes and 
an Appendix, containing some interesting fads, together 
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wUh a ugUeB of an evped^Um through L o ui ri ana. 3g Pm 
Cuming. Pittsbar^-4ra«ier, Spear & Eiebbaanif iSlo^ 
±2mOy pp. 004. 

Xhe state of Ohio and the adjacent country afford a vBty 
striking object of contemplation. The commencement of the 
settlement of this state by the Ohio company was in 1788« 
At that time there was a military garrison on the Muskingaai^ 
but no settlers except two Moravian towns, and a few tres- 
passers on public lands. Its settlement was interrupted bj 
the Indian war, which was terminated by general Wayne in 
1795. Since that time it has progressed with a rapidity, of 
which perhaps there is no other example. It has grown op 
to be a powerful state in our Union, within far less than half 
the common period of human life. If one, who had risite^ 
this country thirty years ago, were now, without any knowI-» 
edge of the circumstances that have since taken place, to return 
to it again, what would appear before him would seem almost 
like the work of enchantment. He would have left it inkab- 
ited by hostile tribes of natives, abounding with the wild ani* 
mals which afforded them subsistence, and covered by forests^ 
which for ages had been possessors of its soil. He would now 
find, that civilized men had poured themselves over the coun- 
try, that a population, which in 1800 amounted to about 
4^,000, and which since that time has twice trebled, was 
every where spreading itself; that large towns with many of 
the \»rincipal manufactures of old countries were ettendiiig 
along its principal rivers; and a soil of unexhausted fertility 
subduing to the uses of man. He would find the promise of 
a future increase almost proportional to the past, in a country 
healthy, adapted to produce in abundance the most valuable 
articles, intersected by navigable rivers, and along whose 
whole extent the Ohio stretches its lazy length of almost unin- 
terrupted waters. When his admiration at this rapid growth 
of a people had subsided, he might find in this state and in the 
neighbouring country other objects to engage his attention 
and curiosity. He might trace the remains of a populous na- 
tion, whose memory has perished from the eartl^ and who 
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mre known to have existed only by the objeeii vriiieh they have 
left behind them of wonder and mygtery* He might Tisit tho 
mounds and works of earth of their erection, to be found in 
every part of the eonntry, whieh contain their bones and the 
utensils and ornaments^ whieh they deposited with the dead. 
He might examine those human skeletons of an unnsnal size^ 
which are sometimes discovered^ and traee those inscriptions^ 
which none have been able to explain. He might view what 
is scarcely less an object of curiosity^ the enormous bones of 
apparently different species of animals, the contemporaries 
perhi^ of the ancient inhabitants >of the country, and whose 
race and history, like theirs, has been swept from the earth. 
He might see the remains of the subsequent masters of the 
land^ men in their original character, barbarous; of merciless 
cruelty to their enemies; with little open bravery, yet with 
some strong traits of generosity; with an occasional decorum 
in their intercourse, such as is scarcely to be found in civil- 
ized society; of no inconsiderable untutored strength of intel- 
lect; wonderful for their fortitude in enduring hunger, fatigue, 
disease, and torments; and still more remarkable for notions 
of religion, which seem to have been higher and more correct 
than those of any other people, not taught by revelation. He 
might find them here and there retaining something of their 
native character; but for the most part sunk into wretched de- 
basement by the oppressive influence of their too powerful 
neighbours; or tamed into imperfect civilization by their care 
and humanity. Turning from these objects, he might find 
much worthy of observation in the different and strongly 
marked states of society, to be found in a newly settled coun- 
try; where some are yet subsisting by the precarious life of 
hunters, slothful, savage, and sunk into the most degrading 
brutality; while others are toiling with patient industry to 
clear the soil, to bil41d comfortable dwellings, and to provide 
themselves support by agriculture; and not a few have risen 
to wealth, some by persevering exertion, and others by the 
rapid increase of the value of their property. He might ob- 
serve the striking contrasts produced by these different states 

18 
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of sotietj, and now pass the shire tavfn of ft coanf j, where the 
eimrtli are held i& a log honse, and a little farther on lee tht 
elegant nantion-hoase of private opalenee. 

Mneh information with regard to thia interesting eountry 
is eivntained in the yolnme under review. It eonsists of Mr. 
Ooming's aeeonnt of his tonr, some extraets from that of an- 
either person, whose name is nbt given, and a very eopious ap- 
peadiXf eoosisting partly of matter selected from various pah- 
Iteations, and partly of origiiial cemmunieations to the editor^ 
who, it seems, is not Mr. Cuming himself. It would he a 
valuable book to a traveller in the eountry to which k relateif 
•r to one about to settle in it, or to any person desirous of oIh 
laining very particular information respecting it. There is 
not a little however, which even to such a one would he of bo 
value; and still more which is useless and uninteresting #• 
•ne who wishes to obtain only general viewa^ the country. 
JAr* Cuming, (whose tour occupies a little less than two thirds 
of the book), has no fkeulty- of generalization, and apparently 
but very little power of discriminating the value of oneikei 
fWmi that of another. He ficcordingly relates, eoramonly with 
the most tedious^ but sometimes with the most amusi^ na« 
Bttteness, what he saw, and frit, and heard, and eat. H% 
gives, with great accuracy we presiyne, and a eonscientions 
regard to historical justice, the moral characters, and private 
lives of inkeepers tm the road, travellers whom he net, and 
mett^ firom whom he hired horses, with occasional notices of 
their wires and children. If he describe a fine prospect, he 
begins at a certain point, and, proceeding through a eirenit af 
iMlf a doaeen pages, goes quite round the circle, notieing in his 
way every object of considerable siic, till he arrives again at 
the point from whieh he set out. But to his praise be it spok- 
en, this painful minuteness, and we trust accnraey, ^cteads to 
great Uiings as well as small; and he gives us the most par- 
ticular notices of the country through which he passed, and 
statistical accounts of all the principal towns. In what fol- 
lows we shall state some oi the striking and important infor- 
mation, concerning the western country, which the present vol- 
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«ne affords^ but whieh we f<^ar thai most readers weald be 
ieo impatient aod faBtidious to eoUeet for tbem^eWee. 

In January 1807^ Mr, Cwming eet out on foot from Phi- 
ladelahia, and after travelling several days arrived at Bed* 
ford. Here lie notices the stream of people, which is eontinu- 
Mj flowing on the roads to and from the; western country. 

^ The travelling on these roads in every direction is truly 
astonishing! even at this inclement seasoui but ip the spring 
and fall) I am informed that it is beyondiall conception* 

" Apropos of trayelling^-A Europeant who had not expe- 
rienced itf could form no proper idea of the manner of it in - 
this country. The travellers arei waggonersi carrying pr^ 
duce to, and bringing back foreign goods from the differepc 
shipping ports on the shores of the Atlantic, particularly Phil^* 
adelphia and Baltimore; — ^packers with from one to twenty 
borses, selling or trucking their wares through the y6untry;--» 
countrymen, sometimes alone, sometimes in lare^ companies^ 
carrying salt from M*Connelstown, and other pomts of naviga- 
tion on the Potomac and Susquehannah, for th^ curing of their 
beef, pork, venison, Scc^— families removing fiirth^ back iiit0 
ihe country, some with cows, oxen, horses, sbeiepy and hQg% 
and all their farming implements and domestic utensils, and 
some without; some with waggons, some with carts, and some 
on foot, according to their abilities:— The reudue, who make 
use of the best accommodations on the roads, are country mer* 
chants, judges and lawyers attending the courts, members of 
the legislature, and the fa^stter class of settlers removing back. 
All the first four descriptions carry provisions for themselves 
ttid horses, live moot miserably, and, wrapped in blankets, oo^ 
-cupy the floor of the bar rooms of the taverns whcve they atep 
each night, which the landlords give them Uie use of, with as 
much wood as they choose to bum, in consideration of the mo- 
Bey they pay them for whiskey, of which they drink great 
quantities, expen<ttng foolishly far that whieh peisona tfiem, aa 
much money as would render them comfortable otherwise.--* 
so &r do they carry this mania for whiskey, that to procure iti 
they in the most niggardly manner deny themselves even the 
necessaries of bib." pp. 46, 47. 

It is to be remarked that Bedford, the place where tbi^ iic- 
eount is suggested to Mr. Cuming, and beyond which the pop* 
ulatioB of almost half of Pennsylvania, find of the whole stat^ 
of Ohio, now spreads itself to the westward, was, but twenjjr 
live years tigs^ a frontier town^ defended by a |pu*rison against 
the natives* 
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To the preceding account, we add the description whieh 
Mr. Cuming gives of the travellers which he found At a tav- 
tsm^ the night but one before his arrival at Bedford. 

<< It was not yet day, and the scene in the tavern was, to 
me, truly novel. It was a large, half finished log house, with 
no apparent accommodation for any traveller who had not his 
own bed or blanket. It was surrounded on the outside by 
waggons and horses^ and inside, the whole floor was so filled 
with people sleeping, wrapped in their blankets round a large 
fire, that there was no such thing as approaching it to get warm, 
until some of the travellers, who had awoke at our entrance, 
went out to feed their horses; after doing which they returned* 
drank whiskey under the name of bitters, and resumed their 
beds on the floor'-^inging, laughing, joking, romping, and ap- 
parently as happy as possible." pp. 43, 44. 

The vice of the excessive use of ardent spirits, it would 
aeem, prevails throughout this newly settled country. In tha 
appendix there is a letter written with much intelligence, bj 
Dr. Gideoi^ C. Forsyth of Wheeling, originally published in 
the Medical Repository, and containing various information 
respecting the eastern part of the sti^te of Ohio. The author 
•ayv»— 

^ In all newly settled countries, I believe the pracdce of 
drinking ardent spirits to excess is ^ery commoq; at any rate 
at has been, and is the case here. The low price^of whiskey 
and peach-brandy, favors it very much: so that while we are 
getting, in aome measure, rid of the diseases consequent to a 
new settlement, another more formidable evil is geneiating. 
So common is this practice, that many heads of families will 
•rise in the morning, bring out their bottle, and call all thw 
families around them to taste the potent liquor, as regularly as 
the good man does his family to join their morning devotions.*' 
p. 383. 

Of Marietta, situated at the confluence of the Mnskingam 
and the Ohio, to which Mr. Cuming proceeded, there iaa 
good aeeount, though far less minute than what he sometimea 
gives. It is principally inhabited b y New Bnglanders, ^wbieh 
accounts,'' he says, <^for the neat and handsome, style of 
building displayed in it." It eontained in 1807 about two hun- 
dred houses,' ^ inelnding a court house, a market, an aead< 
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emy, and a post office." There nere two ropewalki. When 
Mr. Cuming was at the place, there were on the stocks two 
ships, two brigs, and a schooner. Following the course of tho 
Ohio and Mississippi, it is distant about two thousand one 
hundred and twenty miles fVom the ocean. A bank, with a 
capital of one hundred thousand dollars, is established here. 
It began to issne notes in 1807. All this in 1807 was the 
growth of about twelve years. 

^ Two block bouses still remain in Marietta, out of which 
it was very unsafe to go singly previous to Wayne's treaty, as 
the Indians were always lurking about, on the watch to shoot 
and scalp, when such oppormnities were given them, and in 
which they were frequently but two successful." p. lOf. 

From Pittsburg, whieh is one hundred and seventy two 
miles above, vessels likewise sail laden for foreign voyages. 
Such vessels descend the Ohio daring the freshets of the sprang 
and autumn, when the river rises from fifteen to thirty feet. 

From Marietta Mr. Cuming proceeded down the Ohio. 
About half way between Marietta and Gralliopolis, t^o new 
passengers were taken on board the boat in whieh he was, ohe 
of them by name Buffington. We quote what followa on 
aceountof the view which it gives of the manners of the back- 
woodsmen, as they are <ftdled. 

*' Buffington was a very stout young man, and was going to 
the falls, to attend a gathering (as ftiey phrase it in this coun- 
try) at a justice's court, which squire Sears, who resides at the 
falls, holds on the last Saturday of every month: He supposed 
there would be sixty or seventy men there— some plaintiffs, 
and some defendants in causes of small debts, actions of defa- 
mation, assaults, &c. and some to wrestle, fight, shoot at a mark 
with the rifle for wagers, gamble at other games, or drink 
whiskey. He had his rifle with him, and was prepared for any 
kind of frolick which might be going forward. He was princl- 
pally induced to go there from having heard that another man, 
who was to be there, had said that he could wAi)lliim(the pro- 
vincial phrase for beat.) After his frolick was ended he pur- 
posed returaiiig home through the woods.'' pp. 116, 117. 

Mr. Cuming adds— 

<^ It may n<yt be improper to mentioni that the backwoods- 
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neih aB tht first emtgrnntfi from the eastward ot the Alleghanjr 
inouAtains are called^ are very similar in their habits and man- 
ners to the aborigines, only perhaps more prodigal and more 
careless of life. They depend more on hunting than on ag^ri* 
culture^ and of course are exposed to all the yarieties of climate 
in th« opea air« Their cabins are not better than Indian wig^ 
warns. They have frequent meeting^s for the purposes of 
gambling) fighting, and drinking. They make bets to the 
nraount of all they possess. They fight for the most tiifiin^ 
provocations^ or even sometimes without any, but merely to tiy 
each othpr's prowess, which they are fond of vaunting of. Their 
hands, teeih> knees, head, and feet are their weapons.** p. 1 18. 

We forbear to quote the more mimte aeeoimt of the detes- 
table brutality of these battles, whieh follows, together with 
an anecdote for the purpose of illustration. What is said 
by Mr. Cuming is partly oonfirmed, by beiag only partially 
denisdy iu a note of the edittf r. He says:— 

^ This indeed is a most lamentable picture of the depravity 
of human nature, and might have applied better fifteen or twen- 
ty years ago tbui at present. But our author ought to have 
confined it to a futrtindar frontier, and to zfcv> individuals; for 
it is by no means the character of all our backwoodsmen; nor 
are such ferocious and more than beast-like battles customary 
on the borders of all our frontier settlements/* p. 1 19. 

Passing down the river, and leaving Galliopqlis on the 
right, Mr. Cuming arrived at Portsmouth, situated at the eon- 
fluenee of the Bcioto and the Ohio. In 1807 it eontaiiied 
twenty honses, some of them of brick and the most very good. 
It is the capital of the county of Scioto, and a courthouse was 
to be ereeted immediately. This is all of little importance, ex- 
eept in eonnexion with what we are also told, that the town 
had been laid out only two years. 

Having descended the river as far as Maysville, or Lime- 
stone) on the KentiMky side, the principal shipping port on the 
OUo below Pittsburg, Mr. Cuming here left the river to pro- 
ceed with another traveller to Lexington in Kentucky. Pass- 
ing through a eoantry, in some parts highly cultivated and 
<< wonderfttlly abundant in grain," and stopping at the flour- 
idung town of Wasbiiqpton, oontainiBg ninety six koases, a 
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•onrt-hovse of stone and a diiireh of biid&— thej affiled air 
LexiogloD, which k dUtant sixij four milea from tbe Ohio. 

^< The cQuntry)'* says Mr. Cuming, ^ had insensibly as- 
sumed the appearance of an approach to a city. The n>adr 
very wide and fine, with graung parksy meadowsi and evoiy 
spot in sight cultivated. 

*< Soon after parting with the generd^ we were gmltlfied 
-with a view of Lexington, about hM a mile distant, from atl 
eminence on the road. Oo entering the town we were struek 
with the fine roomy scale on which every tlang appeared to be 
planned. Spacious streets, and large housest duefly of brklE^ 
vrhich since the year 1^95 have been rapidly taking the placo 
of the original wooden onesy several of which however yet re* 
main. 

** We turned up the main street, which is about eighty feet 
wide, compactly built, well paved, and having a footway, twelve 
feet wide on each side.— Passing several very handsome brick 
houses of two and three stories, numerous stores well filled with 
merchandize of every description, and the market place and 
court-house, we dismounted at Wilson's inn, and entered the 
traveller's room." pp. 150, 161. 



Of Lexington Mr. Cuming h^ given a very miaute 
eount, being favored by the eommunieations of a gentleman 
siding in the place, who had collected much local information 
coaeeming .iL To his aecoant however something is still 
added in the appendix, and from bath weoelleel tiM Mlewiag* 
Lexington in 1809 contained aboot four hendred and twenty 
houses, and foar thousand inhal>itauts} but it is said to be 
progressing with unexampled iapidity« and thai there ean he 
little question that in a few years it will become the krgeit 
inland to^vQ in the United Slatrs- It is a place of very eoa- 
aiderable trade. It is situated in die centre of a vety fertile 
eountfy, covering an area of sixteen hnndred square milea. 
Of its manufactures Mr. Cuming gives a* particular enumera- 
tion. We shall notice a few. JThere were, when he visited 
it, seven ropewalks^ and live faet^ !cs of coarse liaee, in which 
upwards of five hundred workmiiei were employed. Theva 
were three manufactories for cotton spinaiag, one of them oe 
an extensive plan, A floor mill, worked by a steam engine, 
has been reeeatly ereoted. There were fbar pafer mflls ie 
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its vicinity, and two printing offices in the town. Two 
Kettes were published weeklj, and there was an extensive book 
and stationary store. Kentucky academy and Transylvaitia 
university are situated in this place. Lexington is like wis* 
a place of expense and dissipation. 

" Last year [1806] there were,'* says Mr. Coming, ** in 
Lexington thirty-nine two wheel carriagea* such as giga sod 
one horse chaises, valued at 5764 dollars, and twenty^one four 
wheel ones, coaches, chariots, Sec. valued at 8900 dollars; ainca 
when four elegant ones have been added to the number. This 
may convey some idea of the taste for shew and expense which 
pervades this country." p. 166. 

*' There are four billiard tables in Lexington, and cards are 
a good deal played at taverns, where it is more customary to 
meet for that purpose than at private houses/' ibid. 

A theatre has likewise lately been ereeted. 

All this forms a most striking contrast with the state of 
the country but a few years past. Speaking of the keeper of 
a tavern on the road from the Ohio to Lexington^ an intelli- 
gent man, Mr. Cuming says: 

^' We collected from him, that when he first arrived in 
Kentucky, about twenty three years ago, there was not a house 
between Limestone and Lexington, and at the latter place were 
only a few log cabins under the protection of a stoccado fort.-— 
That there was not half a mile of the road between the two 
places unst^ed by human blood." p. 156. 

<< He said that buffaloes^ bears, and deer were so plenty ia 
the country, even long after it began to be generally settled^ and 
ceased to be frequented as a hunting ground by the Indians, 
that little or no bread was us^d, but that even the children were 
fed on game; the facility of gaining which prevented the pro* 
gress of agriculture, until the poor innocent buffaloes were 
completely extirpated, and the other wild animals much thin* 
ned: And that the principal part of the cultivation of Kentucky 
had been within the last fifteen years." ibid. 

It is only fourteen or fifteen years, says Mr. Coming, sinee 
no other except buiTaloe or bear meat was used by the inhabi- 
tants of this country. 

From Lexington SCr. Cuming visited Frankfort, the eapi* 
tal of the state of Kentucky, swi then returned to Maysville. 
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The popilalion of the eountry near thig plaee he deseriliefl ai 
afltfmishing for the time of its settlement At the distanee of 
aix miles from it he was present at a master of militia, where 
was reviewed a battallion of upwards of five hondred men, 
^ery expert in the nse of the rifle. It had been eoUected 
from a district of ten miles square, whieh had been primeipal* 
]y settled within about ten years. 

From MaysTilIe Mr. Cuming pi'oeeeded overland to Chil* 
ieothe, on the Scioto. It was then the capital of the state; 
tat hsA since been superseded by Zanesvflle, on the Moskin- 
gum. We will not weary oar readers with any further ac« 
counts of rapid increase and prosperity. From this place he 
letumed through the eunntry to Pittsburg* 

In the spring of 1808 Mr. Cuming, being again at Mays- 
▼ille, set out from this plaee to descend the Ohio and Missis- 
eippi. The state of Ohio he soon left, to enter between In« 
diana and Kentucky. Before following him in his second 
voyage, we will mention a few further particulars concerning 
the country he was leaving. 

The healthiness of the elimate, and the fertility of the 
•oil in the state of Ohio, ^e have before noticed. According 
fo Dr. Forsyth, whose letter we have quoted, forty or fifty 
bushels of indian com, and twenty five or thirty. of wheat may 
be raised from an acre in the eastern part of the states Near 
Lexington, according to information given to Mr. Cuming, the 
produce is the same of indian corn, and from twenty to thirty 
seven of wheat. Maple sugar is made in abundasee, and is 
that whieh is principally used in the greater part of the state 
of Ohio. There is, according to l)r. Forsyth', in this state, a 
most valuable groi^th of medicinal plants. With respect t0 
minerals, iron ore, Bmestone, and coal are very abundant* 
The latter is said to be contained in large beds in all the hilly 
j^rts of the state. It is sold at the doors in Pittsburg, (Penn- 
sylvania) for sii cents a bushel^ and <^ I ^as informed,'^ says 
Mr« Cuming, << that it is the principal fuel of the'^country for 
fifty or sixty miles rouild." At Zanesville, according to a let- 
ter in the ajppendix, it << cam be bad ddivei^d ih the town at 
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three and «ii lialf eentt per bushel.^' Salt tprings are fond 
in different parts of this state, and the neighbouring eooiitrj. 
The principal salt works are on the Beioto. Aboat five Imm- 
dred and eighty bushels of salt a week were made here wkea 
Mr. Cuming visited them^i which at the famaee was sold for 
two dollars a bushel. The springs here, according to him, 
are the most strongly impregnated with salt of any in the 
wcsteni country, but much less so than the waters of the 
ocean; sixty pounds of th^ir water yielding about one pooad 
of salt. This country possesses within itself almost all that 
is necessary, eren with oar present modes of life, to eomliurt- 
able subsistence. 

- In the year ending the thirtieth of September ISiO, tbo 
direct exports of the state of Ohio, according to the report ^ 
the secretary of the treasury, amounted to 10,083 doUan; Imt 
its produce, with that of the rest of the western eountiyf ia 
principally carried for exportation to New Orleans. The 
whole exports of domestic growth from this port amoanled in 
the same year to 1,703,974 dollars. This, added to the pre* 
ceding sum, and making a total of 1^704,507 doUars, may be 
eonsidcred as somewhat more than the whole value of ea^KNrta 
firom all the western states, and is about one twenty fourth of 
the value of exports of domestic articles from the United 
States in the same year, vie. 42,886,e75 dollars, and less 
than one thirty seventh of the total value of exports, forei|;m 
and domestic, viz. 66,707,970 dollars. In the. year endiag 
the thirtieth of September 1807, our exports, both foreign airi 
domestic, were greater than tliey ever have been during any 
other year. The exports -from the state of Ohio amonnted to 
S8,889 dollars; those of domeitie produce from New Orleans 
to 8,161,881 dollars, making a total of 8,190,2741 doUara. 
This was somewhat less than one fifteenth of the total valne 
of the exports of domestic produce from the United States for 
the same year, viz. 48,699,092 dollars, and less than one thir- 
ty third of the total value of exports domestic and foreign, vise. 
108,348,100* According to the present ratio of representa- 
tion however, the states of Ohio, Kentncky, and Tenessee eltat 
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twenty two oat of one hundred and eighty one members in onr 
national house of representatives, that is, more, than a nioth 
part ' They have heretofore eleeted only ten out of one hun- 
dred and forty two. They elect likewise more than one sixth 
of our national senate, and more than one eighth of the elee* 
ton of the President. 

We return to Mr. Cuming. Passing into the Mississippi 
he descended that river to Bayau Pierre. Between the en- 
trance of the Ohio and Palmyra, a town in the Mississippi 
territory, a distance of about five hundred and fifty miles, 

L 

following the course of the river, the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi are for the most part unsettled. The principal 
settlement in this distance is New Madrid, containing -about a 
hundred houses, seventy three miles below the Ohio. Below 
Palmyra the Mississippi becomes gradually more thickly in* 
habited. Mr. Caming's jonmal of his voyage down the river, 
where so few objects of importance presented themselves, is 
as nrinnte aa usual, and of course rather more than ordinarily 
tedious. 

The remainder of his jonmal relates to his travels in 
the settled part of the Mississi]^i territory, and in that 
part of West Florida which is near the river. . A rich, 
swampy, unhealthy level here for the most part borders the 
Mississippi, in general about two miles broad, but sometimes 
nine or ten; and the rivers which i^ow into it are in general 
hordered in a similar manner* About fifteen or twenty miles 
distance from the river, the pine woods commence, tlpe soil 
becomes less fertile, and the climate more salubrious. Beyond 
Are the Choetaw Indians. The interval between these woods 
and the river bottom is composed Of chains of high broken 
hills; some of which when deared of the forests and cane 
hrake^ with which th^ have been covered, are very fertile, 
while the soil of others is exhausted in a few years, so as to 
become almost barren. Of the Mississippi territory cotton is 
the staple. Indian com is mised; new land when well attend" 
ed yielding seventy or eighty bushels an aere. All the other 
•Igeets of a^cultare are generally neglected, and for tjiesQ 
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tkej are dependent on the sontbern and middle states. Of Ik* 
state of soeiet J and morals in this part of the eoaatryy Mr. 
Cuming gives the following aeeount^*- 

^^ The cotton crop requiring constant attention, and children 
being. useful in gathering it, the bulkof tiie inhabitants cannot 
afforri to spare the labor of their children, so that edutadoo ia 
almost totally neglected, and perhaps there are few people, a 
degree alx)ye the savage, more completely destitute of literary 
acqtdrementi^ But as they grow up, they can find time for 
attendance at courts of law, horse races, and festive,'or rather 
bacchanalian meetings at taverns, where t»id whiskey is drunk 
to the greatest excess* Notwithstanding this pix>neness to dis- 
^pation, to the neglect of manners, morals, and property, there 
is a semblance of religion, eo that any noisy sectarian preacher 
nay always be snre of having a congregation, if his time of 
preaching is known a day beforehand." pp. 323, 323. 

This territory oontained, aoeording to the census of iSiO^ 
4M>,852 inhabitants, of whom 17,088 were slaves, a greeiM* pr»» 
portion than exists in any state in the Union. 

We have given some of the general statements respeed^ 
the western country that may be collected from this boekf and 
some speeimens of the information it eentains. Thk infor- 
mation however in Mr. Cuming'a journal is, as we have said, 
bnried nnder a mass of mbbish. We will give an example 
or two of what is to be met with« Ten pages from the begin- 
ning of the journal, is the aeeount of the most memorable inci- 
dent, wirieh seems to have befallen Mr« Cuming in ike whole 
course of his tour. . It is as fbllows;-— Three mites from SKxa- 
bethtown his left foot began to pain him. This ^ain was 
mueh increased by his aeeidentally stepping up to his knee, 
through the iee, into a stream which crossed the foadf and 
which the darkness prevented him from seeing. In thia i^el- 
aneholy state he arrived at the ferry-house ^n 8watara credc, 
where, instead of meeting with the hospitality and kindness 
that his unfortanate situation demanded, he was ^ ahnast 
seotded'^ by old Mrs« Smith, the landlady, because in attempt* 
ing to relieve his sufferings by bathing his foot with spirits of 
turpentine, he risqued the dropping of it on her lloort Forthia 
hard^ hearted pretence te nicety, Mir. Cnnung gives ia tD>nde»* 
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ilasd that the state of the fleer aflforded bo exeme. From 
thii ^^diriy,boerieh, inhospitable mansioiiy" (Mr. CuniiDg's in- 
dignation makes him eloquent,) he soon howeyer escaped in 
the ferry boat. He arrived at the excellent inn on the other 
aide, and attended to his foot in qaiet and withont interruption. 
This, it should be understood, is an abstract of the relation. 

Of the extreme minuteness, which eharaeterizes his jour- 
nal we will give one other speeimeii, which is open before ub^ 
and which has rather more the air of containing smnethingllke 
Information, than very many that might be taken: to say noth- 
ing of the interesting view it presents to the imagination* 

** Lybrant's is one of the best and most reasonable inns I 
had met with in thy tonr. At one o'clock we set down to ^ 
most excellent breakfast of good cofTce, roast fowls, chicken 
pic, potatoes, bread and butler, and cucumbers both sliced and 
pickled, all not only good, but delicate and fine even to the pas- 
try, which is very uncomiaon in this country ^ and our charge 
was only a qurter of a dollar." p. 198. 

» 

We have already notieed Mr. Cuming's propensity to give 
accounts and characters of all sorts of people, and their fami- , 
lies. Out of a great number, fram which a ehoioe may be 
made, we give the f^lowing:-*-speaking of two horses hired 
by himself and a fellow traveller, Mr. Cuming says— • 

*^ We engaged one at half a dollar, and the other at three 
quarters of a dollar a day; the last from a Mr. Fristbie, a small ~ 
inan of ri3rty<cight, married to his second wife i»f thirty-two 
iresrs of age* She is a contrast to her husband in size as well 
as yearsrahe being tall and fat, and weighing two hundred and 
forty pounds. She is two years younger than his youngest ' 
daughter by his first wife. He has grand and great-grand children 
bom in Kentudcy. He is a Yirginiani and was once a man of 
large property, when he resided on the banks of one of the riv- 
ers which fall into the Chesapeak, where h^ loaded the sh)p tn 
which captain, afterwards consul O'Brien was captured by the 
Algerines. By unfortunate land jobbimg in Kentucky, he hes 
lose hie p«operty, and is now a butcher in Wa^ington. 

^ He is truly a philosopher, contrasting his former with his 
present situation, with much good hunipttr and pleasantry/* . 
pp. 151, 15!l. 

V 

{t ew only be after oae hes met with a seore of similar ac- 
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eovnti, that he ean have a notion of the mingled feelingt or 
vexation and amusement, with which we perused this preeiona 
information concerning Mr. and Mrs. Fristoe. 

To Mr. Cuming's tour is annexed that of another person 
fi*om Bayau Pierre to New Orleans, and thence to Philadelphia; 
which,if we except some account of New Orleans, is altogether 
contemptible. 

The book has apparently been put together very hastily. 
There t^ references in the body of the work to additions in 
the appendix, which are not there to be found. The notice of 
an expedition through Louisiana, mentioned in the title^^pagCt 
and which we had almost forgotten, is a very brief aeeonnt of 
Col. Pike's expedition, UJcen from the Medical Repository. 



ARTICLE 6. 

ifitermons on pariiadar occasions. 

Bixerit hie aliquis: *' Qois uta nescit? Adfer aliquid novL^ 
Scio ista quotidie audiri in ooncionibus. Se d 

Uratmi £ccle9iaitu* 

Boston, printed by Manning fc Loring, May, 1812. 

• 

Al vsrt considerable, and perhaps the greatest part of the lit* 
erary men of New-EnglaT^d has always been composed of the 
• clergy. Some of these have acquired notice and a degree of 
fame by their writings. The Mathers possess a strange and 
bizarre sort of reputation, of which it is not easy to €stimato 
the value. Edwards has made himself' well known by his 

I 

works in metaphysical divinity. Cbauncy was -a man of far 
more than ordinary talents, a very laborious student of ecele- 
siastleal history, with reference to the controversy respecting 
church government, and one of the first In our country who 
broke through the theological systems, which had dosed over 
us, and let iu light upon the doctrines of Christianity, and Ae 
meaning of scripture. Others might be mentioned, who liavo 
added to the literature of our country; some, like Belknap, by 
. . works not immediately connected with their profession. Bat 
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fill withtn a few years* not maehy or at least not mneb aneeees- 
All attention ha» been paid by our elergy to that very diffienlt 
apeeies of intelleetaal labor, the composition of sermoni for 
pnblieation. The writing of discourses, by which, when de- 
liyercd, the congrei^atiott of a preacher may be instructed and 
edified, is a very different thing from the writing of such dis« 
courses, as, when given to the world, will engage readers, and 
will make those who read wiser luid better. Sermons for the 
yuUle are one of the most difficult, partly because they are in' 
themselves one of the least alluring of all kinds of composi* 
lion. They have none of the interest of histmry, nor the charm 
•f poetry and fiction, nor do they engage us like works of 
science. Their main purpose is to make meil better^ and 
there are few men who read much for the sake of being made 
better, who refer what they read to their own characters, and 
have the express object of their own moral improvement. Elo- 
quence indeed, the expression of natural feeling, and striking 
representations, and beautiful composition, may delight us in a 
sermon as well as in other species of writing; but they can de- 
light us only when we are at ease respecting the truths enforced, 
either becanse we endeavour to make them the rule of our life, 
or because we regard them with the cairelessness of incredulity^ 
Voltaire selected the famous passage of Masillon in his ser- 
mon on the small number of the elect, as a specimen of sublime 
eloquence, l^ut no man can read this passage with any emo- 
tions of delight, who either docs not believe that he himself is 
one of the elect, or who is not wholly incredulous as to the rep- 
resentation of the preacher. To sermons, whatever may be 
the richness of their eloquence, few men will resort for the 
purpose of relaxation and entertainment. In their reading the 
faculties ought not to be unbent; they require a grave and 
somewhat severe state of mind, not indisposed to the reception 
of high thoughts and solemn considerations. But this is a siate, 
which to most men is irksome and painful. From the reading 
of sermons men are deterred likewise by the associations con- 
nected with this species of composition; by the impression of 
tile many worthless discourses of this sort-«4ome, which are 



iM in ditir diofi^ti, and slovealf in their sty le^ nsai appev te 
kMre been written, m they are read, with na other feeliB^ than 
that af tediousneas and lahior; aome, whieh are ecptiana and 
Hl4eaipered9 whase anthara repreaent what Ihejr eaU our duty 
aa apf katantiy a« nay he, and then endeayoar ia drive na to 
ita perfannaiwe by threats and reproaahes; same, whiah are 
Jbandad apan views af our eoaditian and Gfad's BMiral gavem^ 
nent, to iriiieh no nan, unless when thay are kneaded into 
him by edaeation, aan readily brin^ htouelf ta assen($ ani 
ethers iaaUy, whieh have theaharaeler of requiring too nuehy 
and af putting the standard of dutf toa high, bat trfiieh in 
Iket only misrepresent our duty, and reqaire somethittg clan 
ihan what reason nnd religton demand} for if it be oUi ciwiaa y 
it is aa strange a aomplaint,.as.it wauld he ta ^y that thay 
refaira us to be teohappy^and ta have taq great a regard Co 
our own interest. AU the indiapasition to their rending pra» 
dttocd by these various aauses n velnne of sermons BMnt have 
narit enough to oveAMNde, a merit of no very-easy aequi aitia n , 
Ifom the very nature of tha subjeets of whieh they nugfak ta 
tireat, and to wUeh Ifew writeiv of sennMia in aur eannlry 
hsxre attainadi This ment however is possessed bf the eaa* 
mons in the present small eolleetion, whieh wiU prtaerva the 
memory of its author, as we think he waald wish lo be raoMH^ 

bereil* 

. These sermons are distingiiished for good senses an origns* 
ality of manner and thought, whieh displays the mind of tha 
writer, and gives, them n distinetive eharaeter; great aimpli- 
eity, plainness,' ud, if we may use sueh a phrase, diretftttesa 
of eiLpresaioai an umisual propriety and aeenraey in the nan 
of words; . and great correetness, and sosMtimes great hanntgf 
of imagery* They are, what very many sermons ai;^ net, 
adapted to the real eharaeter, and real eircumstanees of men* 
The persons wham their author addressed were.n#t the eren« 
tures of his imagination; they were not beings, sueh ai niany 
preachers seem to faney to tlmmselves as their hearers, who, 
if we may judge from the motives urged upon theni, and tin 
agec tian s to whieh they are exhorted, ate no mare like human 
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than like anj thing else in the univene; they were th* 
aetaal meuy women, and children of hit congregation. Tho 
Tiews of onr eharaeter, oar eondition, and oar duties, whieh 
are given or implied in these diseonrses, are eonformable to 
reality and life. There is notliing in them of the romanee of 
sermon-writing, nothing better than the truth, fbts beau quit la 
werUe^ as somebody told Voltaire there was in his histories. 

This volume may give, to a stranger a just notion of that 
style of rational and manly preaching, whieh has been the 
boast of onr nietropolis-«~a kind of pre^tehing solemn and so- 
nous, but with no purpose of exeittng any temporary emotions 
of terror; devotional, hot without enthusiasm, because its ob« 
jeet is to make devotion an habitual feeling; inculcating ev- 
ery, branch of morality, and applying the motives of religion 
to the every day duties of life; and instructing men without 
ostentation in the character and evidences of our religion, and 
in the meaning and design of the sacred writings. While wa 
have such preachers as the author of these sermons, religion 
will never be deprived of any of its proper influence^ by the 
manner in which it is exhibited by its friends. There is no 
perversity of mind whieh can find any thing to ridicule in dis- 
courses like these. They display truths, which no man, who 
thinks at all, can think that he will not be the happier Ibr 
believing, if their belief have its proper effect; they iaeulcato 
duties, which no man can pretend that he will not be the bet- 
ter for praetising. 

There are in this volume only eight sermons, of not unusu- 
al length, with the addition of some notes, and a charge deliv- 
ered at the ordination of a eoUeague. The subjeets of these 
sermons are as follow: 

<< I. Duties resulting from the esteem and love, which the 
ihembers of a Christian congregation owe to their minister* 
(Preached previously to the ordination of a colleague.) 

*' II. The tenderness of Jesiis Christ* (Preached on Good 

Friday.) 

<' III. The immortality of man the important consequence 

of the resurrettion of Jesus Christ. (Preached on Easter-day.) 

^ IV. There ia sufidmit evidence that die ChriatiaD reli- 
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gion begai> in the early part of the fir&t centur^) notwithslaiUBn^ 
lio ndtire is taken of it by a great number of the writers of that 
Age. (Preached on Whitsunday.) 

^ V^ The e&ct of Christian principles in rendariag^ ibm 
fpmale heart benevolent. (Preached beioce the Boston Femalo 
Asylum ) 

^ VI. A summary of several important duties. (Preached 
on the Sunday before Advent) 

^^ VII. JesQs Christ the Prince of Pe^e. (Preached on 
Christmas day.) 

^ VIII. The end of the year. (Preached on the last Son* 
day of the year.*') 

» 

To the first of these serlhions. a number of notes, are ap* 
pended, whteb cpntain much amusing and learned eritieiamy 
. with regard to. the earapositton of sermonsy the eharaeter of 
those of tb9 English and French preachers, of Vieyra, the 
Portuguese jesait, and of the homilies of the Oredt ajid Lalui 
dithers* 

The fourth serpnon is, we b^^lieve, original in its suljieet. 
Between the year twenty sereuy in whieh^ or MM»ut whidi 
lime) our Sayioar was baptized by Jobn^. and the y.^Mir tme 
bandrad and sev.enteen, the end of the reign of TriyaByat which 
time theve is no controversy that ChrittiaiiHy existed, varioi^ 
beathen authors wrote, who have made no mention of the Chfis- 
Itans. The object of the sermon ia tp account for tbifl silence 
which is done by shewing that the greater part of them, via* 
fourteen, wrote on such subjects, that no mention or nptiee of 
the existence of a body of Christians could with any propria* 
ty be introduced into their writings. Of five others, via. Per- 
sius, Fetronias Arbiter, Seneca the younger, the elder PUny^ 
and Plntareh, it is remarked, that they might have mentieBed 
them, but have not; bat that their silence is an olqeetion of little 
weight, as they have omitted many other important facts, which 
undoubtedly existed in that age. The eight remaining hea* 
then authors of that period either speak of the Christians by 
name, or probably allude to them. Of. Jewish authors,^ Philo 
probably wrote before this periodj and with regard to the tes- 
timony of Josephus, reference is made to Lardner. In the 
above statement, Pliny is placed in the second class of heatken 
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writen, who might have mentiomed the Christians, hot have 
not. In respect to him however it is remarked, that it would 
not be easy, after the most careful perusal, to discover a plaee 
in his voluminous work, in which the author would, by his 
subjects, be led to speak of Christianity; for it is altogether a 
work, not of tsivil or religions, but of natural history, v In one 
book, foi* example, he treats of beasts, in another of birds, in 
another of fishes, in another of minerals. Petronius Arbiter 
is likewise placed in the second class. We should be dispos* 
ed.to plaee him among those from whon^ no mention of Chris- 
tii^ity ^tas to be expected. We never have waded far into 
his filth, but if we may trust our own knowledge and the r^ 
port of others, he is little else than a writer of obscure stories * 
«f loathsome indecency. It is only fragments of him which 
kave come down to us. If we semove this writer and Plinj 
into the first class, there will then remain only three out of 
twenty seven authors, from whom any notice of Christianity 
eould have been expected, and by whom it is not mentioned or 
alkded to. 

We will now give one or two extracts to justify, as far a^ 
ean he done in this manner, the opinion which we have ex- 
pressed of these discourses. The first is from the thifd dis- 
course, in which the preacher, after speaking of the consoFa- 
tion, which the belief of ^mortality afibrds to the unfortu- 
nate, proceeds to address the prosperous. 

<^ I observe, in the fourth place, that immortality Is not ojilj 
^ comfort to the afilicted, but that it is also a consoling doctrine 
^to the prosperous. Some of you, my hearers^ possess health', 
and youth, and admiring friends: the world smiles on you; 
TOur hearts beat high with ardent expectations; and every ob* 
ject promises you a new pleasure. Others of you have wealth, 
and honors, and comely and well-disposed children, who both 
obey and love you» who are daily improving in knowledge and 
good habits, and on whom you depend for comfort and support 
in your declining years. These things are all charming: It is 
iervently to be wished that they may last, and that you may not 
be disappointed in your fond anticipations. You have now such 
a taste for happiness, that you must be very unwilling to lose 
it. But you know it cannot continue long in the present world* 
Youth and all its pleasures are passing rapidly away: you wiA 
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soon be in the middle of life) and ere long on the confines of old 
fige. Those of you who have reached either of these termar 
cannot promise yourselves a lasting continuance of your pros- 
perity. Time is giving you repeated warnings, that you will 
soon be summoned to depart* He is daily robbing you of a 
part of yourselves; pulling out your teeth, tearing away yotir 
hair, stiffening your limbs, covering your face with wrinkles, 
untuning your voice, quenching the fire of your eyes, and iin* 
pairing your memory. The wealth and honors, which yon 
possess, those who are younger than you, are eagerly snatching 
from you; and if not, you cannot carry them away; you will 
soon lie down in the grave, and leave them all behind you. Is 
it not then desirable, that there should be a state, in which your 
youth will be restored and rendered immortal; »in which you 
will receive your bodies cured of every defect; and in which, 
though you do hot recover your wealth and honors, you will 
obtain what is infinitely more valuable? Is not this what yoa 
all wish? and must not the prosperous in particular most ar- 
denUy desire, that there may be truth in the doctrine, wfakh 
promises them a restoration of their felicity with unfading los« 
tre and never ceasing improvement? 

The serenth sermoii is eloquent aiid impressive. We will 
give one passage as an example, among other things, of that 
tmtl^ and foreiblene^s of address which is eharaeteristie of 
these diseoimes* {t is unneeessary to state its oonnexion. 



<< You must first learn the lesson of humility. What do 
luiy of you' possess,* of which yoo have reason to be proud? 

^ You are vain of your beauty; you frequently 'oontemplat^ 
jTonr image with self complacence; and you hope to become 
the object of general admiration: But you never receive so 
much homage, i|s your heart demands; and when you look at 
yourself more attentively, you secretly confess and lament, that 
you exact more than is justly your due; for you can perceive 
some things in your face am| person, which you would be glad 
to mend. The eye of envy can discern your defects still more 
plainly; and eY^n candor must allow, that your form is not 
faultless; that yoq hsve not that ideal beauty, which the paint- 
er and statuary pan express, but vf hich probably was never yet 
bestowed on any human being. Although then you sometimes 
delight in yourself, yet you are not always satisfied with ywr 
personal charms; and still less ynih thp effecti v^^ich they pro* 
fiuce on others. 

*' You boast of your riches: But you know that you are 
not as affluent, as you wish to appear; that you have* not suffir 
fient wealth to satisfy the demands of avarice Of |he love of 
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l^easure; thiit you are obliged to deny yourself many gratifica- 
tions, because you are iinable to purchase them; that you are 
•till compelled to toil; that there are other men richer than 
you; that you have not yet attained the summit of gold, on 
"which you expect to find rest and peace; and that though some 
persons fall down before you» yet that their worship is merce* 
nary and mean, and consequently cannot confer any honor, be- 
cause no man pays respect to mere wealth, unless he expects 
to derive some advantage from his homage. 

^^ You are proud of your talents and learning: But how lit- 
tle do you know, in comparison of what there is to be known^ 
You excel in one or two points; but how deficient are you in 
others? Of this you are conscious; and whilst you carefully 
conceal your imperfections from the world, you are perpetually 
fnfiraid that it will discover the secret. .The envious, it is true^ 
depreciate you below what you deserve; but at the same time^ 
you are sensible, that you pass among your friends for more 
than you are worth; thai you are not acquainted with as many 
hngtiages, arts, and sci^ces, as they suppose; that in many 
branches of knowledge you are quite superficial; that you have 
acquired only a few of the terms; and though when you deal 
them out with fluency, you make the ignorant stare, yet you 
feel all the while, that you ought not to derive any pleasure 
from theii applause, or be proud of such ft vain display* Even 
when you endeavour to exliibit the talents, which you really 
possess, talents, which a long and laborious education, and the 
agony of thought, have in some measure moulded and polished 
into an hanponious form, though you sometimes succeed, yet 
jou find by experience that you more frequently fail. You 
can seldom oiiginate what is new^ perspicuous, or interesting. 
After the most industrious efforts, you cannot produce anjr 
thing which pleases yourself, or which ought to please others. 
Your thoughts and expressions for the most part are cold, tritOf 
and obscure. When the rare moment of inspiration at last ar- 
rives, it so frequently comes without any act of your own, that 
you have no more reason to be proud of it, than of any natural 
advantage, which is independent of yourself: for it descends 
unbidden, like the lightning of heaven; it flashes suddenly on 
your mind^ and soon leaves it in darkness and gloom. Your 
]Nirtial friends, who behold the reflection of the light in the 
next public exUlntion of yourself, fondly hope that you can al- 
ways be as brilliant, if you please: but you know that their ex** 
])ectations are vain, and that the flame of genius is not subject 
to your command. During a long life, spent in painful study, 
and anxious watchings for the sacred fire, you may be able once 
or twice to compose a work, wl^ch will affect, delight^ or as^ 
tonish the world; but the rest of your productions, you will 
lpcttf(^ss, ought to be consigned to everlasting oblivion, as then; 
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is notUag in 4l|na to oharra or enlighten mankim!. Betides^ 

what ought to humble you is, that your genius is frequently 
accompanied with the most pitiable weakness, with such a ptii- 
pabie departure from the rules of common sense and common 
l^rudencey with such oaprices and prejudices, that even irulgar 
men deride you. You are commonly so little acquaint^ vstli 
the ordinary course of human affuirs, that a fool may deceive 
you, and a knave, by flattering your vanity^ render you the 
prey of the grossest impositions* Of this in time you will be- 
come sensible; and on the whole you will learn from experi« 
ence* that talents and learning without humility can never fill 
your heart with peace.'* p. 335— -240 



Oar limits will not allow us to grutify oviBelves nad war 
readers in making any further extracts. This volnme is onm 
of those works, on which we are willing to rest the literary 
eharacter of oar country. We expect soon to see another eol« 
leetion of dissonrsesy to whieh likewise We shall be prtmd to 
refer a strailger— -the posthumons sermons of one, whose name 
will be to us semper acerbum^ semper konoratun^ We pre- 
•nme that we are at liberty to state, that the author of the 
present volome is the Rev. James Fi^eeman, n. n. senior 
lieetor at King's ehapel, Boston* 



▲BTIOLE 7» 

tfl sketch of the. history of Maryland^ during the three first yemm 
after Us setUsment: To whieh is prefixed a eopitms inir^ 
duetion. By John Leeds Boznutju Baltimore: Edw&rd J. 
Coale, iSil, 8vo« 

W z begin to feel the miseries of reviewers. Mr. Bozman 
has awakened us to a sense of our situation. We^have been 
reading hts eopioas introduction tb the l^istbry of Maryland, fill- 
ing two hundred and fifty nine octavo pages, and his history of 
that state for the three years after its settlement occupying about 
eighty two| to all which is appended aboat forty closely printed 
pages of notes and illustrations. He announced his iriteotioft 
of continuing this history." Our minds are oppressed by tke 
recollection of what we have gone through, and the phantasms 



of Bfof Bossman^tiiitiire ▼oluines are' ha«iitii% ear vastAlgmm^ 
tioo. H« has filled eighty two pages with the history of the 
three first years of the state of Maryland, which bnogi. ita. 
kistocy down to the year 1638. Between this aad the year 
aaie there is an internal of one hundred and seventy fii»iir 
years, the history of which, at the rata of eighty two pagea 
ftr three years, will fill no lesa than fMur theneand seven hun- 
dred and fifty pages, allowing nothing fbr notes and iUustra^ 
lions; and without these will occupy somewhat more thaa 
twelve other volumes of the present size. <^ Lo, what it is,'*> 
ae good old Bishop HaU exelaitted^-— 

^ Lo, what it is, that makes white rags so deare." 

There is nothing of particular interest in the, history olt 
these three first years. Dr. Holmes, in his Annals, has relat- 
ed every thing eonef ruing them, that one at the present daj 
desires to know, in fewer lines than Mr. Bozman has pages#. 
Most of the records of the colony likewise for this period am- 
lost, by which its historian thinks that the present age has. 
i^een deprived of the knowledge of many valuable facts. In 
consequence of this loss, he has been obliged to make out his 
work in a manner, of which the following may afford some no- 
tion, i. The laws sent over by the proprietor of the colony 
were rejected by an assembly of the colonists, and he gives die 
whole record of their proceedings on this occasion. 3, There 
was a contest between lord Baltimore and one Claiborne, who 
had possession of the island of Rmt. Some men of the latter 
fired upon and killed some of the colonists. They were af- 
terwards seized, and broqgbt to trial, and we have a copy of 
the indictment, and of the consequent legal process on the oc^ 
casion. 8, There is found among the old records of the state 
a mutilated, and in some parts unintelligible, copy of what 
purports to be a petition of Claiborne, respecting this dispute, 
to the king in council, and of the doings of the council respect* 
ing it. They are both of no sort of importance, and there ia 
some doubt Aether they are authentic. But Mr. Bozman 
h<^ given the whole, and discussed the question of their au- 
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ihMklMtitjw b tbk way he liu made his history; aad eonidl- 

ering that he has written so mueh with saeh seanty mate-* 
rialsy what will he not effeet, when he eomes down to later 
timet, aad ean poor upoa us the joaraab of the Senate and 
House of Assembly, and deluge us with all the eounty noovda 
in the state? 4 

As an introduetion to this history, Ur. Bozman has given 
ns an aeeount of all the voyages of diseovery to North Amer* 
iea, beginning with that of Cabot, and of all Uie attempts at 
oolonisation, whether sueeessful or not, at Canada, and Nova 
8eotia, and Newfoundland, atid Plymouth, and Vi^j^ay and 
North Carolina, whieh took place^ previously to the settle- 
ment of Maryland. Things are understood by analogy and 
comparison; and he must have thought that we eould not 
properly comprehend the voyage of lord Baltimore, and the 
foundation of his eolony, without his giving us all this initia« 
tory detail; for we ean imagine no other eoanexion which it 
has with the history of Maryland. In these aeeounts there is 
no original research; he has taken for his guide Dr. Holmes' 
Annals, (a very respeetable and useful publication,) and se^ms to 
he acquainted with some of the prineipal authorities only throngk 
the medium of that work. He has kept clear, as Ikr as possi" 
ble, of every thing interesting and valuable, and this in a man* 
ner so uniform and remaikable, that one can hardly aseribe it 
to any thing but natural instinct. We will give a passage^ 
which has about the average merit of the book, containing 
as much entertainment and instruction as the greater half of 
those to which the reader may open at a venture. It is unfor- 
tunately necessary to give one of some length, to make it elear 
that it is a succession of petty details, and not the narrative 
of such as are necessary to connect important facts. 

^ De Monts, with his two ships, sailed from Havre de 
Grace on the 7th of March, 1604, and, after a passage of only 
one month, arrived at Cap de la H6ve, in Nova Scotia. In a 
harbor very near this cape, to the aonthwest, he met with aa 
interloping vessel, commanded by one Rossignol, a Frendsman, 
who was trading there with the Indians without licence; for 
which reason he seized his ship end cargo, and called the har- 
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he arrired at aaother haveiiy which his people named Port Mut« 
loOyOn account of a sheep which either leaped or tumbled o?eiv 
board here, and was drowned. From this port they coasted the 
peninsula to the soutliwest; doubled Cape Sablei and eame to 
endior in the bay of St. Mary. They afterwards proceeded 
to examine an extensive bay on the northwest of the peninsula^ 
to which they gave the name of La Baye Francois^ but which 
IS now called the Bey of F^nday; On the southeeiteni side of 
this bay they discovered a narrow strait* into which they eo^r* 
ed» and soon found themselves in a spacious bason, environed 
with hills, and bordered with fertile meadows. Pontrincourt 
was so delighted with this place, that be determined lo malce it 
kis neaidenoe, and proposAi to send for his family^ and settle 
there. Upon which De Monts, in virtue of his commission^ 
made him a grant of it; and Pontrincourt gave it the name of 
Port Royal, which g;raBt was afterwards, in the year l6diSr,eon« 
firmed ta him by Henry IV. It has since been Jinewn by Abe 
name of Annap<^is Royal. From Port Royal or Annapolis, De 
Monts sailed still further up the Bay of Funday, in search of • 
copper mine, theh said to lie at the bead of that bay. While De 
Monts was thus engaged in his coasting voy fi^;e, Champiain, who 
bad been despatched in a long boat, immediately after their arri* 
val at Cap de la H^e, to search for a proper place for a settle* 
ment, in examining the Bay of Funday, pursuant to the instruct 
tions of De Monts, came to a large river on ttie northwest aide 
of the bay, which he oalled St. John's, originally called by the, 
natives Ouy-gondy. From this river, Champlain coasted the 
bay southwestwardly twenty leagues, until he came to anothet 
river, in exploring which he met with a small island, in the 
middle of that river, and about half a league In circnmfereace* 
to which he gave the name of X*/«/0 dt Si, Craixm This.isU 
and,**fcc.pp. 118,119. 

* 

T&e life of Captain Smith, as written by Belknap, Is ftf in- 
teresting as a romanee, and some might expeet that what re- 
lated to him ill Mr. Bozman^s work would have been a sirrt of 
island in a desert; bat in this part of his history the way is as 
heavy and laborious, and every thing presented to riew as 
doll and barren as in any otlier. We give one passage with- 
out selection. 

• 

** We are now to aocoiopany Mr. Smith in his voyfge up 
the Chesapeake. The first object of bis notice, us they natu« 
rally presented themselves, was that cluster of islands, now 
-usually denominated the TancierisUnds; the largest of whiol^ 

SI 
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* 

from their first dbcoverer, stiU retains the name of Smith's 
laland. Leaving' these islands, It appear^ that he then explor- 
ed the eastern shores of what is novr called Pooonoke Bay, iats 
which the river Poconoke empties. Departing from thenccit 
he passed a high point of land, which he called Point Pioyer^ 
bat which in all prohabilitf was the same point now well knowa 
under the denomination of Wdtkytu^s Ponitt and referred to ia 
the charteif or grant of Maryland to the lord Baltimorot as the 
most southern part of that province bordering on the Chesa- 
peake. In doubling this point or cape he fell in with some 
ahoals formed by anoUier cluster of islandst said by some to 
have been the same, as those since called Wait9*9 islands, by 
ethers Hniland** islands. To these shoals, probab^ from their 
difficult and perplexed navigation, he gave the name of Umbo, 
From thence he stood over again to the eastern shote, and dis* 
covsemd a river called by the natlveaCQacanawaoQck. On this 
river lived the nations of Sarapinak, Nause, Arseek, and Mm^ 
tiguackj (of which, probably, tbe word Mmtieokc is a corrup- 
tion), said by him to be the best traders of any Indians in those 
parts. They told the Engli^ of a great nadon, called Massa- 
womecks, in search of whom, Smith returned by limbo, into 
the bay. Leaving the shallows of the eastern shore, he ap» 
pears to have stood over to the western shore, but not to have 
fallen in with it until he came to a river, which he called BoAi* 
river; but which is said to he that whicb is now called the Pa;- 
tapsGOk Somewhere in the upper part of the bay, he fell in 
with seven canoes full of Indians, who turned out to be the 
Mdasavfomecka^ who were then making war upon the Susque- 
haoocks and tlM Tockwocks. When they first met, the Mas- 
sawomecks made a show of hostility, but sufferiiig themselves 
to be persuaded of the friendly disposition of the English, after 
a mutual exchange of presents they departed. The English 
are said to have next entered a river, called the Toekwqck, oo 
which hvcd a uaiioo of the same name in a palisaded town, in 
order to guard themselves against the Massawomecks/' pp. 
151, 152, 153. 

Jn one instance Mr. Bozoian has manifested sometliing 
like forbearance. He had prepared an account of the attempt 
to settle South Carolina hj the French Huguenots, but this he 
has omitted; because he professes to suppose, that it might 
be thouglit to have too little eonnexion with the history of 
Maryland. It would have had quite as mueh connexion, as 
the greater part of what he has published. The feeling, 
however, which led him to its suppression, whatever it might 
be, did not long continue. A short distance after his notice 
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•f this omissioh) he gives on aeeount of the settlcmeiit of Plj* 
moath. Bat the settlers at Pljmnoth were Paritans, and 
there woald hayc been no Paritass* if the reformation had not' 
taken place; and Mr. Bozman therefore takes this occasion 
to introdnee a chapter, containing a sketch of the history of 
the reformation. Now we are not disposed to be unreasonable. 
A good aeeount of the reformation is valuable, under whatever 
strange title we may purchase it, whether that of a history of 
Maryland, or a history of the island of Jamaiea; but mifortu- 
nately, Mr. Bozman's account is of no more value than any 
other part of his work. ^He has told us nothing true of which 
any man of common information ean be supposed ignorant, 
and he has told us more than one thing which is false. He has 
revived the calumny against Luther, of his being incited to op- 
pose the eorruptions of popery, by the transfer of the privi- 
lege of selling indulgences from the Augustines to the Domin- 
icans. We have more than one reason for thinking that Mr. 
Bozman is not a man of very extensive reading, but he may 
have heard of Mosheim's Bcelesiastieal History, and we ^itt 
now inform him that this history was translated by Dr. Mac- 
laiue, who has added to it a number of valuable notes, and that 
in these notes some things are established, with considerable 
force of evidence, and among others the falsity of the story 
which he has repec^ted.* In his account of the settlement at 
Plymouth, to which this history of the reformation is prefizod^ 
Mf. Bozman, in the same spirit which led him to repeat th^ 
story concerning Luther, has made some attempts ^to degrade 
the memory of those, whom we are proud to call our ances- 
tors; men whose merit, he must excuse us for saying, we doubt 
whether he has the capacity of estimating. We at least have 
not the humility to vindicate them from his attacks. 

We have intimated our opinion that the reading of this 
gentleman has been rather limited, and we will produce one 
or two carious passages, by which ii;e have been confirmed in 
our belief. Speaking of Pope Alexander YI, the father of 

• 

Ceesar Borgia, he says: 

* Cent, xvi* c. iL sect. 1« note* 
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^ The caxmkf v( a free American ciiieen of the United 
Statesy majr perhaps be excited to a desire to know a little of 
the character of a maO| who once had the power of making a 
grant of the land they live in.** p. 17. 

He then gives us. a passage concerning him, as quoted hj 
lloscoe from Guiceiardini, *^ an Italian historiani'' as he in- 
forms us, ^ of great estimation." We enn assure Mr.Boz^ 
man that we were acquainted with a considerable number of 
free American eitizeus of Uxe United States who, we serious- 
ly belieye, did know a lijLtie of the character of Alexander VI^ 
even bei^ore the publication of his history of Maryland* 

, This is not the only specimen of our author's friendliness 
of iuformi^tion. On some occasion he <' begs leave to add a 
quotation from a work, which he has once or twiee before 
cited, and which has been always held iu high estimation by 
the literati of all £urope." The w^oik is Baylc's Dictionary. 
He afterward proceeds to give us some account of its author. 

Of Bayle and Hume he appears to be a great admirer. 
The latter he has endeavoured to imitate in his indirect attacks 
on Christianity. Nothing however can be more heavy and awk- 
ward than his attempts of this sort. Speaking of the indol- 
gences granted by Leo X9 he sayss 

" As the Christian religion, in its then organized statey 
acknowledged, and in the consent of a large majority of that 
TcUgicm still aeknowledges the pafpal power> of grantkig a par* 
doD and remission of all sins, Leo was naturally inducedf 
through his philosophic and unbeUeying mind, to yield to the 
avperstltion of his Sock.'* p. 173. 

A^in: 

^^ These itidttlgences certunly appear to the eye of reason^ 
however long they may have been sanctioned by Chrisltan 
lisage and practice, as totally repugnant to those moral princi- 
ples, adopted by the common consent of all mankind.*' p. 17S. 

Again: 

*< The good old Christian principle of f compelling men to 
come ini that the house may be filled,' not a little recommend^ 
pd by Luther in Germany, and ardently adopted and entoced 
)>y Calvin in Geneva, was now as ^alously revived i|i England 
\>y Mary." pp. 185, 186. 

Again: 

i* ^fae took the shdner method of romtiog tbtm aUvis. Tb^ 



benefidal eficctB of thit mode of ChrktMUi tnkufnbliom wete 
soon perceived.*' p. 186» 

We shall quote bo more pamaget of tkit strty eitfegt one 
whieh 18 qoite remarkable. 

^ It cannot be asserted, however, that this pope Alexander 
was a worse man than Henry the eighth of Ehglaiid» the great 
royal reformer. What ornaments to Christiamty arc such 
characters!'* p. 18. 

Mr. Bo2maa eanaot here he atcosed of imitation. It ii 
heyond all question the first time that our rdligion was made 
aeeountable for the lives of men of saeh eharaeler. We do 
Bot know what better return we ean make to him for the piee- 
es of valuable information which it was his intention to he« 
•tow on us Ameriean readers, than to take the tronble dlstinet'* 
ly to state to him in return, that Christianity is in fket no more 
aeeountable for the vices of Alexander VI and Henry VIDy 
than U is for Mr. John Leeds Bosman's having written so 
worthless a book* about the History of Maryland* 
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/tycftf, with MiMTfoems^ hytkeUU M%. Henry Tigfie. Phil- 
.adelphia, J. 6i A. T. Hfimphreys^ iSlS. iSmo. pp. 080. 

X tTK fhble of Cnpld and Piyehe Is to he traced to no 
higher origin than Apnleios, a Platonic philosopher of the 
second century. It is found in one tff Ms writings, whose title 
is the Golden Ass, a work whieh he himself describes as a 
aolieelfon of ihhles. In tMf work; he reprosentB hiBiself as 
having been changed by magic into the form of an ass, and in 
this state as having passed thi^ngh various adventures, and 
witnessed various scenes, till at last he recovered the shape of 
man. During hia transfcrmation he was seised and carried 
to aeave of robbers, the original perhaps of that deseribed in 
Gil Bias. Tb the same subterranean retreat^ was one day 
brought by the robbers a beatttifhl young lady. She was eon« 
ligned by the banditti to the eare of an eld wooMm, who sn- 
ptffntcndcd tbcir dom^stif eonceiBS* Ska w%o nil of As* 
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trtMf itncl her keeper, for the sake of relieving her afiietioiiy 
^elated to her the story of Cupid and Psyche. 

Psyehe was the third and youngest daughter of a kingi 
whose name and country are left to the fancy of the reader. 
In eonseqnenee of her surprising beauty, she was worshipped, 
with the ceremonies consecrated to Venus, whose altars were 
deserted and forgotten; and the goddess, whose service was thus 
neglected and prophaned, sent her son to avenge her wrongs. 
In tht mean time however Psyche, though she had the venera- 
tion, had not the lova of any of her admirers. Her two elder 
sisters were married, but she remained single and disconsolate. 
On this account her father consulted an oracle, and received 
Ibr answer, that she was to be exposed on a rock, with tbe 
rites of marriage mingled with those of a funeral, that no 
mortal would be her husband, but a winged beingi fierce, croel, 
and malicious, who subdued all things, and who was feared 
even by Jove. The oracular command was obeyed, and Psy- 
ehe, weeping and trembling, was exposed in solitude to her late. 

From the place of her eiposare, which on one side was 
the summit of a precipice, she was borne by Zephyms to a 
grove beneath, and to a palace, splendid as those in Arabian 
fiction. Here all her wishes were gratified or prevented. Deli« 
eious food, baths, soft couches, and delightful music were all 
provided. In the darkness and silence of night she was visit* 
ed by her lover, but he departed at the iipproach of daj, and 
afforded her no opportunity of beholding his form and eonnte- 
tiance. AU this eontipued for some tinie; bat one night he in- 
formed ber, that her sisters, the next day, would visit the reek, 
where she was exposed, for the purpose of lamenting her as 
dead. He warned her of t&e danger of an interview with 
them, as what would probably produce much evil to him, and 
ruin to herselfj and he told her at the same time, that the du- 
ration of her happiness depended upon her never beholding his 
person. Of the interview with her sisters, however, Psgrehe 
became passionately desirous; and at last, by entreaties and 
blandishmentsyobtaiiied from her lover permission, thatZephy* 
nis should transport them to the palace in the same manner 
in which she had been conveyed. This was accordingly done; 
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but her sisters were filled with envy at ber prosperitj, and 
plotted together the means of its destrnetion. At their third 
Tisit, by making use of some false stories, and by appealing to 
the oraele before mentioned, and by taking advantage also of 
the warning of her lover against her beholding his person^ 
they persuaded her, that she had been married to a monster, a 
terpen t, by whom she wonld in a abort tine be devoured, if 
ahe did not prevent it by destroying him in his sleep. Psy- 
che believed the story, spent the day in trouble and hor« 
ror, and before night seereted in her b^ ahamber a lamp 
and an instrument of death. Her lover eame as nsuaj^ 
and fell asleep? Psyehe rises, brings the lamp, approach^ 
et, and the god of love appears before hen The whole of 
this seene is described with great beauty and effect in the fol- 
lowing passage,* which is not however from the poem of Mrs. 
Ttghe. The description is sufficiently conformable to that of 
A pnleius,t except that the third verse has reference to an alle- 
gorical interpretation of the story hereafter to be mentioned. 

J9ow tremfalingt now distracted; bold» • 

And now irrea<dute ibe teemsi 
The blue lamp glimmera in ber hold. 

And in her hand the dagger gleams. 
Prepared to strike, she verges near. 

The blue light glimmering from above. 
The B I D BO OS sight expects with fear. 

And— gases on the oon of lots! 

* We have found this passage in the Quaxteriy Review of Bf rs^ 
Tighe's pocsn. It ia there aaid to be taken item a poem on the same 
subject* published some years past. 

f The Ibllowuig passage, is from Apuleius's description of Ci^d* It 
has perhaps more beauty than any other which could be selected from 
his story. 

" Videt capitis aurei genialem cxsariem, ambrosia temulentam, cer- 
vices lacteas, genasque purpureas, pererrantes crinium globes decoriter 

impeditos, alios antependulos, alios retropendulos Per humeros 

» pinns roscidx micanti llore candioanti et quaravis alls qiu- 
I, estimae phoaolK tenella^ ac delioatx, treteale resnltantn, iR^ 
quiete lasciviunt*" 
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No, noj abe sect with transport wild, 

£temsil (leauty veil'd in man. 
His cheek*8 ingrain'd camation glow'd 

Like rubies on a bed of pearb. 
And down his hroty shotOders flowed 

In dttsieriiig braidi hit golden cuiis 
•0oft w t]M-«yg«elfs down Ida wingti 
, AndM the fMnfg snowrflako fair» 
lUph lifht elifftip Asatbc>:ipriBg4» 

And dances in the balmy air. 
The pure and vital stream he breatlies 

Makes e*en the lamp shine doubly bright. 
While its gay flame enamourM wreathes 

And glelams with sclntiUcdng light.*' 

Pnyehe was oyerwhelmed with wonder and deliglit| ikt 
held U&e lamp with an ipnateadj handf and a qaaatiiy of banip 
inji Oil fell from it upo^ the neck of the gpd. He stiurted from 
his slumbers, reproached her for her neglect of his warning, 
and for the erime she had meditated, and spread his wings t& 
depart. Psyche clang to him, was borne with him throngh 
the air, till at last, relaxing her hold, she was left hj him on 
the ground. 

Venus soon learnt the extent of her son's. disohodienee, and 
determined to visit a fuU retribution on its author. The for« 
lorn and wandering Psyche, after endeayouring, without suc- 
cess, to obtain the protection of Juno and Ceres, and finding 
herself proclaimed as a runaway by Venus, and a reward of 
seven kisses offered to him by whom she might be diseoTered 
and returned,* determines voluntarily to deliver herself np to 
her enemy. Venus receives hef in a manner very unworthy, 
as it will seem to many readers, of the goddess of love, np« 
braids her iu violent language, chastises her with her 9wn 
hands, and bringiog together a large number of dil 



* The whole conception of the search after Psyche and the reward 
offered fbr her discovery is taken, as some of our readers will recoQect, 
Ikon the Idyll of Moschus; entitled * Cupid runaway.' • 



bf leedi, tbrows them in » hem^ fttti eoawftadt hat to wfft* 
rale them before night Fiyebe gftzes en ftem^ stapified hjf 
the emitemplatioii of her task, and wiAoat any attempt to ex* 
ee«to the eoinmattd, A goed natared little ant, hewever, wim 
%empasiioiiate« her sufieriBgf , assemUes the neighbouring WMh 
tions of ants, hringe ^m in a body, wave apon waTe^ (ai 
Apnkins expresses it), aad bylheir imiled labors they sepa- 
nte the seeds into dMinct heape, ¥e*«i urtmrns ftem snp« 
f er, dmnk with wine, (irhra mmdensy*) fHigrant with ointments, 
«Dd her whole body ent#ined with wreaths of roses, tees thto 
labor perfcnned, throws Psyehe a erast of poor bread, and eon* 
fines her for the night The next morning she shows her a 
floek 1^ wild and fieree sheep, with golden fleeeesy in a neigh« 
'honrittg pasture, and eommands her to bring a quantity of 
their wool. ^She goes, bnt it is fbr the pnrpose of easting her- 
self into a rirer, to terminate all her miseties. The titer 
speaks, (whieh we all know was the privilege nf Hveri iM 
tilnes of antiquity,) warns her a^inst this aet of despe* 
ratioii, and infbrms her how the wool may be obtained, firoili 
the bhdhids in whieh it had been eatght Psyehe gatheM a 
large quantity aad returns, but Vehns is yet uhsitisfied. Bhis 
eommands her to go to the fountoin of the rirer Btyx, and tb 
return with a Tossel Ibll of its waters. Psyehe sets out, W as 
bhe approaehfes^ she pereeives that the fountain is on the sum- 
mit of a ei^aggy predipfee, guarded by great numbers of ser- 
pents, while its waters themselves utter voices of prohibitioii 
and eommands to depart She regards with despair the im- 
possible labor, but the bird of Jove, willing to propitiate the 
mistress of Cupid, descends, takes the vessel whieh die Is ear* 
vying, fills it with the waters, and retttrns it to her hgain. Te- 
nus now appoints a fburth labor, whieh Is, to visit Proserpine^ 
and to bring firom her a. box of eelestlal beauty. The shortest 
Way to the shades, Psyehe thinks is self-destruetlon. She 
goetf to a tower for the purpose of easting herself headlong, 
' but the tower speaks as the river had done before, (for whieh 
we are afraid there is no precedent or authority), expasti- 

lates with her on the unareasoaaUeaeas of her design, and gives 
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hbr inferiMtioii h»w the liTing may deseend to tke atedes of 
^ dead. Pijehe /oUowi the direetioii§ whieh are gWeSf 
4ibtaiiia the box from Proserpine, and returiMu But on her 
iv^ baek, her euripBity again nearly proTes her de»tnietioB. 
Cimlrary to an express direction whieh she had reeeived 
ftom the tower, she opens the box, to examine its eontents. It 
iS'fiUed with a deep and mortal sleep. This orerpowera 
Psyehe, and she falls down a( once in the midst of her, way* 
.Qnpid, meaa while, had bean confined in his mother's honsc^ 
i». eoivieqiienee of the iiyary whieh he had received from tha 
burning oil. Just about this time he had reeovered, had 
flown out of his chamber window, (we follow the original,) and 
was seeking Psyche. He finds her in the state last described. 
Cai^efiiUy wiping off. the deep sleep, (we add nothing to the ab- 
sttitliiy of Apiileius ; his words are ^^ deterso somno enriose,") 
he rqdaees it in the bo:i^, and awajees Ps^^he by pricking 
hex with an arrow. He then flies to Jotc, and obtains his con- 
sent to their union. Venus is reconciled to it throng the in- 
.terrention of the father of the gods, and his profnise ip make 
her daughter in law equal with a goddess. The gift of im- 
i^iortality ia conferred upon Psyche, and her mairiaga with 
Cupid is celebrated in heaven. 

Such is the fable of Apuleius, which is contained in the 
. latter half of the fourth, the fifth, and. part of the sixth book 
f f the Qolden Ass. The story of Cupid and Psyche was a fa- 
vorite fiction of the ancients,, and statues and engraved gens 
are yet remaining, in which they ^t represented in various 
s^luations. Psyche is in the Greek.langoage the name for the 
spul, and principally, it would seem, from this circumstance, 
tl|e fable was early conceived to have jsn allegorical meaning. 
Fleuri (the editor of the edition in usum Odpiu) traces this mode 
of explaining it to Fuigenti|iS9 a Christian .Father of the sixth 
century; and Warburton* says, that ^ there wan on man, thongh 
ha n^arded.th^^oUen ass as a thing of mere amusement, but 
aaw that the story of Cupid and Psyche was a philosapkU 
Megory of the progpreia qf the soul to perfecHoUf in the jiosses- 

* Hifins JLegmtion, vioL i p* 1« cSi sec. 4* 



Mon 6f DwineLove and the rewdird cf immortMtyJ^ for diiiw 
Mlves we have no belief that tbestor^, at related by Apoleiui^ 
containi any hidden meaning, nor ha?e we any admiration ibr 
ita beaoty. There ean be no approaeh to plaosibility, in giT* 
-ing far the greater part of its ineidenti fin allegorieal inter- 
pretation. Bat even if the ease were otherwiie, we shonld*^ 
think Buffieient objection might be brovght againct its having 
any gerioiu purpose, from its whole eompleuon and style. 
"With regard to the meaning whieh Warhurlon has snpposedf 
we think the single argument against it eonetesiTe, whieh' 
arises from the eirenmstanee, that Copid is represented in (Us 
««tory as he eominonly appears in the heathen poets, in a man* 
ner utterly unfit to be a personification of Dirine Love. He 
is indeed spoken of as a being little older than usual; but oth* 
erwise there is no change in bis eharaeter. Venus too, whhi is a 
▼jery principal personage in the story, and who, according to the 
aiiegorical interpretation of it, is the mother of Divine Love, is 
described by Apuleios as so unamiable a scoU, and so coarser 
in her language and conduct, that one would think that some 
mortal female, of no better fame than the goddess, had sat for 
her character. When all the ideas embraced in WarburtonV 
supposition are fairly brought together, ohe is shocked at some^ 
thing more thiin their incongmousncAs and absurdity. 

The fsble of Cupid and Psyche, as related by Apuleius^ 
engages us only as a story^ and by some occsbional beauty of 
expression. It has no p6wer over the feelings, it gives us no 
moral impressions, it produces no concern about the charae* 
ters introduced. Psy^e is rendered wholly uninterc^tng, by 
her imbecility, her childish importunity against repeated 
warnings of danger, her want of all firmness and dignity im 
her sttflferings,- and her idle curiosity, which at last neurlj 
proves her destruction/ The characten of the gods are 
represented in the same style of burlesque, as they are in the 

m 

dialogues of Lucian, or, if we may trust our memory ooaeeni* 
ing books, with whieh we cannot pretend to have much ae* 
ipiaiiitattce, in the ribald imitations of Homer and YirgiL 
▼enas is described, as we have said^ beatiiq; Psyche with h^r 
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vmt htttlg, bawlliig* uma her nTeetWes agaHiit kfr wm, kar«> 
iBg lier faee swelled wiCk aftger, aii4 giving a deadly gviii(w« 
nidenfl exitiaiifk) ia iaipMiag one df her Ubom ape* VtojreWu 
We ftkall not qoote, fcr the edi6eatioii of our tead^ra^ an j 
speeinieitt ef her teoUnig; bat one of her wHttiag maido) wha 
oeems to have eaaght the spiril of her aiitCreoo, and wba irst 
lieet» Psyehe, as the latter comes to deUver herself up^ lella 
her^ atnong other hitter word^, that she ia paKianl>i^iT glnd 
that the has fallen inta her hands, and that in sa dainj^ahfi 
has got into the elaws of hell. The eharaeter of Jave is aal 
more respeoUble, than thatofVenas is amiahla. There k 
tbronghoat the s|orjr a great coarseness of style a»d4lHttght9 
«nd want of poetical eoneeption. Nothings for iastanee^ cam 
be more unpoeiieal, than to awake Oopid^ by sealding kim 
with homing oil, or than all the sobseqaent refereneaa whadi 
are oMule to his misfbrf one. With rc^rd to the mere atary^ 
some of its absardities appear in the abstract we have given. 
It is impossible (to noHee one ei^ample) that Psyche, thoagh 
yhe had never beheld he> lover, ooald have been so ignOfaat 
of 'his form, as to doaht whether he were a man ar a serpaaL 
The spealdag tower iw the most elam^ of all aia^nefy, 
Bnt this, and some other things, may perhaps he taieraled, if 
what we are mooh ia^aed to bdievo be the fMty tlmt the 
Icttto part of the hiotevy, at leas^ ivaa ifrtanded by ite fuithor 
ftir harlesi}aa w riling. 

WortMses howevea as thisikhlo is in the original, it has 
given oaoasioatososieaMdeni imitatiaas of eonsideMUa baaaty 
aad merit. The work of Apaleios in wkieh it is eoataiaed waa 
p«ihiMited witMn thivty yeara aflar the iqreatioa. of pdnting} 
asid) at tte hegianingaf the seventeenth eefitary, the- epiaada 
e#@apid and l^ehe had been traariaM laAo. many of the 
lang u ages of Baaspo. These howevev wfre meagre vevsioasi 
whieh copied, wiUi obstinate fidelity, al) the Iboke. of tho 
origiaaL It was not, therefbre, nntil Blalkfe made it the 
pabjeet of a comedy^ that it was fsiriy kaowo to ai^ bat ita« 
^nts of ancieiit literatufe. It has heea said ihai .|m leaa |w« 

t Jaai iode.a foribqs quam mstimc bosn^. 



«Hted in this'weEk by Corneille; a«tl at seem not iBiprtteUe 
fMNtt the diameter of the pieee, 

^puleiafy h»w€Ytty w«i dcatined to .lughev hoaan* Wkila 

tke eomady of Moliere was yet reeevt «id familiar, L^ Ffm#. 

taiae toek the san^ Mihjeei, and pmittiBg er modifying wliat ia 

ofcotive or naintHgeeting, aad sapplyiag vluU i% defiaieot im 

ihe original, he prodaeed one of tbetneet amusing of roman* 

eei. He eomplaina of the labor it east him; but it has no ap« 

pearanoe of labor. All is easy, aad simple^ and eoUoqnial* 

Hii gay and natoral hamor animates erery iaeident^and gives 

the &ree of satire to ereiy rofleetioa* Bven some parts of . 

Apaleiasy whidi seem least suseeptiUe of ornament aod inter** 

est, are made to minister to the general effieet. The solemai- 

iy of Fteyehe's flUo is relieved by humorous but appri^priate 

osremoniee^ and her &arfol visit to Proserpine is rendered 

amnaiBg^ by a hint drawn from the ol^jeet of her errand^ that 

am aiiifieial eomplezioa eould be found no where but in Ere* 

b|is«. £»vea the speaking tower becomes irresistibly ludierow 

)tf tie politeness and gallantry f and, instead of the monolonoas 

address in Apuleius, this nnwkUy and nnpoeticai maehine 

0Mivevso8 with all the ftaeney and gairolity o£a petit*matti«. 

^ Bon jonr, Psyeh V Ini dit elle, ^ que votre voyage vane 

ss«t keaneox! Ce m' est nn tree grand homenr de vans reee* 

▼oir enlve ^es mnm: jamoia rien de si ebarmant n' y ctoit en« 

Ir^"* And afterwards, when she returns diseolored a«i dii« 

gained by opening the Ibibiddea box^ she is egain ateoskd in a 

style still more Jsmiliaiv and almost impertiamls <^ Quoit o^ osl 

▼oun, Psyefa^? qui vona a. teint le visage de eetle sorlei Alien 

vile votts laveiyt ete. In almost every ease he haa been thus 

sneoossfdi in imparting hk own g»y spirit to the eondnet and 

maehinery of his pieee. The delusion of apparent ftnilit]^ is 

perfect La Fontaine does not write^-tlie eonvenes^ 

* Good day. Psyche* I bope your journey wIU bo prosperous. I 
consider it a great honor to receive you within my walls. They hsvn 
never been entered by spy thing* so charming beibre* 

t What! is it you. Psyche? Who has discolored* your ftce In Uut 
insnnpr? Qo quickly sod wssbyouiseI£ 



886 ' Mrs. Tighe^s Pbfdie. OeL 
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M^th such predecessors and rivals, Mrs. Tighe selected 
the story of Psyehe for the subject of a poem* She too has 
considered the story as allegorical; but in her allegory^ Cupid 
IS the persoBificatioa aot of dirine bat of human loye^ Bh« 
has placed her heroine at once in fairy laad, and surrounded 
her with personifications of the vhtues and paasionsy by whieh 
she is to be supported or misled. 

The poem of Mrs. Tighe opens by diseoYcring Psyche ia 
the midst of her wanderings, oppressed with sorrow and es« 
bausted by fatigue; but before the cause of her sufferings is ex- 
plained, we are hurried back to her origin and descent. It is 
diffienltto tell by what authority, or for what porpone, we ara 
thus borne into the middle of the action, and then returned ta 
its proper opening. The reason would be obvious, if the pre-> 
ceding events were related by a principal agent; for by such 
an artifice the interest and continuity of the story is perhapa 
more easily supported* But here, all is in the third p^wm— 
no actor speaks, except of events or cirenmstanees equally 
present to the reader and himself— and yet the succession ia 
twice interrupted, and we are carried to the end of the second 
oanto, before we reach the point from which we at first sat 
out. 

The plan of Apnleins is followed with little variation, un- 
til the moment of Psyche's fall from happiness and innocence. 
It is however wrought with more mystery, and is better calcu- 
lated to excite and sustain expectation. Mrs. Tighe has been 
judicious ia her description of Psyche's act of disobedience and 
ruin.' As this is the first important incident, and the immedi- 
ate cause of all the calamities which follow, it should be in- 
troduced with some preparation. This is not done by Apuleius; 
but, in the English we have the Ibllowing description of her 
hesitation and anxiety, i 

'* Trembling and breafhtess then she sdfUy rose. 
And seized the lamp where it obscurely lay* 
With hand too rashly daring to disclose 
The sacred veil* which hung mysterious o*er her woes* 



Tvice* M with ft^tated stop tht went* 

Tke lajnpt expiring, shone with doubtful gleam, 

» As tliough it warned her from her rash intent: 

And twice she paused— and on its tremhling beam 

Gazed with suspended breath, while Toices aeem. 

With murmuring soimd along the roof to sigh; 

As one just waking from a troublous dream. 

With palpitating heart and straining eye. 

Still fixed with fear remains, still thinks the danger nigh." 

pp. 37, S8. 

The description whieh fallows, of the discovery of Cnpidy 
is languid and dilated, and far inferior to that we hare before 
given. The termination of the scene however is with rnoeh 
violence and convnlsion, and in this respect better imagined 
perhaps (tbough this is small praise) than that in Apnleins* 

*' —From her trembling hand extinguishM falls 
The fatal lamp^he starta— and suddenly 
Tiemendooa thunders echo through the halls. 
While ruins hideoua crash buraU o*er the affrighted walls.** p. 4lOk 

From this moment Mrs. Tighe leaves her guide, and rush- 
es into the indefinite and undefinable mazes of allegory. In 
Spencer's verse, and with more than Spencer's mystery, the 
dangers, and duties, and happiness of love are explained by 
eonflicts with ¥(ild beasts, and men more savage — ^by escapes 
from pit falk and floods— by travels through desarts, and voy- 
ages over tempestuous oceans— and by the supports, and pleas- 
ures of virtuous constancy. 

The object of the wanderer now is to recover the favor of 
Venus. Of this she can have no hope, until she has performed 
certain mysticid rites, compounded of the third aad fourth la- 
bors in Apuleins. She is required to place an urn, 

** Filled from immortal beauty's sacred spring,'* 

OB an altar raised to Yenos; 

*' Where perfect happiness, in lonely state. 
Has fixed her temple in secluded bower. 
By foot impute of man untrodden to this hotir." p. 44, 



To execute this apparevtly mprMtiMikle re^pireaeiiV site 
•eto oat on her joorney, ignorant what eoune to pnrane, for 
•he was commanded to go, where hnman footsteps and frailtj 
had neyer preceded her, and careless of consequences, heeaiue 
she despaired of obtaining the onlj object which was wortk 
exertion. Despair hawever soon gi^es place to hope» and le- 
pentanee procures her the diroctioii of Xnuoeence in die form 
of a ddTC. 

In the third Canto, Lore, disguised as a knight, and at- 
folded bgr a page, who proves to he Coastaaej, o8ei« himself 
ao her ehatnpion, ivnd defends her from the Tiolenee of Fas* 
iion^ who immediately attacks her in the gpuse of a lion* Be 
kfterwards escapes with her from the bower of sensualitj, and 
rescues her from the grasp of Ambition, into whose power 
she had been betrayed by Vanity and Flattery, The person** 
ification of Ambition, and the description of his palace and 
OTcrthrow, are among Mrs. Tighe's happiest efforts* 

'^ High o*er the ipacious plain a mountain rose, 
A stately castle on its summit stood: 
Huge, cnig^ cUiTs behind their strength oppose 
To the rough tnxjgtn of the dashing flood; 
The rockjr shores a Ixddly rtahig wood 
On eidier side conceals: bright shine the towers» 
And seem to smile upon the billovs mde. , 
In front the eye» with comprehensive powen. 
Sees wide extended plains enriched with splendid bowerib 
Hither they bore the sad reluctant fair» 
Who mounts, irith dizzy eye, the awful steep; 
The blazing structure seems high-poized in air. 
And its fight pUlsra tremble o*er the deep: 
At yt^ the ft toYcns are calm, the tempests dice p. 
She knows not half the honors of her fate, {. 
Nor feeU th* approaching ruin's whirlwind sweep: 
Tet, with ill-boding fears she passed the gate. 

And turned with sickenmg drea4 from scoaeo of goignom 

• • * • • 

While yet he spake, kmd hursts the groariing hall. 
With frighful peal, the thundering domes reM>und» 
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Disjointed column^ in nBd n^ 'UB, 
While the faage aniiei trenhle 1o the gvoimd. 
Yet uiMppaUed «nid iSie crush ie faimd 
The daring chief:** i.i pp. Tl* 73t 

At the opening of the fourth canto, the adventurers meet 
Slander and Crednlitj. The knigitt conies off from a contest 
with the former yietorious, hot not unhurt, while Psyche is di- 
▼erted from the path, and separated from her champion hy the 
latter. During her absence from his protection, she suffers 
severely in the castle of Suspicion, and after mingling in the 
motley train of Inconstancy, she at last falls a victim to Jeal«> 
onsy. In the cave of the latter, she learns that her knight vf as 
no other than Love himself, and at the moment of conviction 
and repentance, he is restored and reconciled to her* 

In canto fifth, they reach the palace of Chastity, and ar^ 
admitted by Hymen. But her penance forbids her stay. The 
remainder of her dangers are encountered on the ocean. 8he 
sets sail, and is near being wrecked on the coast of Spleen; 
but is sheltered by Patience, who i». described with appropri- 
ate images. 

Moze sweet than health^s fresh bloom the wan hue seene^f 
Which tat upon her piilid cheek; her eye* 
• Her placid eye with dove«Iike softness beamed^ 
Her head unshielded from the pitiless sky^ 
Loose to the mde wild blast her tresses fly, ' 
Bare were her feet, which pressed the sbelly shore 
With firm unshrinking stepj while smilingly 
She eyes the dashing billows as they roar. 
And braves the boisterous storm so ofl endured befi)re. p* 120. ' 

In the sixth canto she pursues her voyage; but is gradually 
becalmed, and carried to the island of Indifference. Tha 
knight again regeueg her. After this, ^e concludes her voy- 
age. Constancy fills her am from the mysterious fountain, ani 
with Love she finds the unpolluted altar. 

" Soarce on the ahar had she pUeed the um^ 

When lo! in whiq>ers to her ravished ear 

Speaks the soft voice of Lore! « Turn, Psyche, torn! 
33 
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And see at last, released from every fear. 
Thy spouse, thy fatthM knight, thy lover here!* 
From his celestial brow the helmet fell^ 
In joy's full glow, unveiled his charms appear. 
Beaming delight and love unspeakable. 
While in one rapturous glance, their mingling souls they telL 

p. 142. 

The po^m, considered as a whole, is of nearly eqsal merit. 

It would be easy, however, to point out its particular defects, 

and show that in many cases the allegory is incongmous, and 

* 
that in some it fails entirely. There are faults of this kind 

which He on the surface of the work, and which are obvioat 

to the criticism of every reader. 

Mrs. Tighe is such a poet as a person of correct taste and 
the power of versiEcation may become by the diligent stadj 
pf English poetry. Her thoughts are not unpleasing, her lan- 
guage is poetical, and her verses are elaborate, hut they are 
for the most part laiiguid and diffuse, and seldom animated 
by much of the spirit of original conception. She resembles 
in English the modem writers of Latin visrses, who borrow 
from the aaeients their language and modes of phrateologf, 
witlM^nt Tenturhig on any nevr eombinationty and whose 
thoBghts are tamed and enfeebled by the diffieulty and eon- 
ttraint which is fonnd in their expression. Her personiflea- 
tions are nnsubstantial and unsatisfactory; and her deserip* 
tions are too minute and dilated. Still many of Mrs. Tigfae's 
readers may be pleased^ though we believe none will be de- 
lighted. 

The minor pieces, which fill the remainder of the volnme» 
are of various merit; but they possess the same general char- 
acter as the principal poem. Some of them however have a 
particular interest, from the circumstances in which they were 
written, in sickness and in the near prospect of death! From 
these and from the whole volume we receive the impression, 
that its author, if not very eminent as a poet, was a womaa 
of amiable feelings, and elegant mind. 



INTELUGENCE. 

HARVARD COLLEGE. 

X HB number of students wbo have entered tie Freshmen 
dass the present year is sixty nine. The whole number of 
undergraduates of the university is at present two hundred 
and eighty, yiz. — 

Senior sophisters • • . 60 

Junior sophisters ... 69 

Bophomores 82 

Freshmen 69 

280 

This is a larger number than there has been at any former 
period. 

In eonsequenee of the increased number of students, two 
new tutors, in the Latin and Greek languages, were added to 
the oiBees of instruction at the Gommeneement in 181i. Tw* 
additionlltl tutors, one in Mathematies and Natural Philosophy,' 
and anotl^er in the department of Rhetorie and Oratory have 
been added the present year. Beside the five medieal profes* 
sors, and the instrueter in the French language, the present 
number of governors and instrueters, who are constantly res- 
ident in Cambridge, is eighteen. 

The number of resident graduates, students in theolosf » is. 
sixteen. 



Bt a new regulation the library is opened daring six hours 
each day (except the Sabbath) for the purposes of reading 
end the consultation of books. 



The Rev. William Ellert CnANNiNa of Boston has 
been appointed to deliver the Dexter Lectures on Biblical 
priticism^ in the r^om of the late Rev. Mr. BuoKMiNSTsa^ 



The Boylston prizes for the present year were g^ven to 
the gentlemen whose names follow:-»yiz. 

Frizes qf £30 each. 

To Mr. George B. English, a. m. for a dissertation on the 
origin and use of the masoretie points. 

To Mr. Edward Everett, a. b. for a dissertation on the 
art of printing, with a eomparative estimate of its advantages 
and disadvantages, in reference to the interests of truth and 
virtue. 

Prizes of%20 each. 

To Mr. Timothy Hilliard, a. b. for a dissertation on the 
nature of virtue and moral obligation. 

To Mr. Joseph Haven, a. b. fat a dissertation on the art of 
printing, &e* as aboVe. 

To Mr. John Brazer, then junior, now senior sophister of 
the University, for a dissertation on the nature and principles 
of taste. 

To Mr. William W. Fuller, then junior, now senior soph- 
ister, for a dissertation on the art of printing, ^. as above. 



SALE OF THE LIBRART OF THE T.ATE RBV. MR. BUOSIQNSTBR. 

J. HE sale of Mr. fiuckminster's library took plaee during 
the week of the Gommeneement of our University. The num- 
ber of volumes which it contained was about ssoo. The amount 
for whieh the whole library was sold was about S6000. The 
following are the prices at whieh several of the books were 
sold, with the names of the purchasers where known.* It will 
be seen with regard to some modem works, that their prices 
were greatly enhanced by their rarity in our country, and by 
the present dilRculty of obtaining them firom Europe. 

Thesauntg Ungtue Satui^ sive ConoordaiitiAle Lesdcon' Hebreo-Lat- 
ino-Blblicum ii Gul, Roheruon. Londini. 16aa 1 vo|. 4to. csl£ Sl]«50 

* The Editor, havinf a catalogue only partially mSrked^ regrets thit 
he is unable to mention the names of scmie of the gtntlcinen who wore 
purchMcrs of the books which are mentioned 



Vetiu Tettanuntum Graeum ex Tenione Septoaginta inteipretum 
juxta exemplar Vaticavdm Roxnae editum: Londini exeudabat Roo- 
Sftvs Danibl. 1653. 1 toL 4to« £11,25 

Doctrine of the Greei Article applied to the N. Test by T. F* MtD- 
DX.BTON. London. 1808. 1 vol. 8vo. £6,13— Mr. Charles Eliot 

Guf. Saldeni de libris varioque eortim usu et abusu. AmstelodaiiiL 
1688, 1 ToL 12mo. (parchment) g4,63 

BiBLiA SacbA P0Z.YOL0TTA Lcndxkxnsza; Waltos; London* 
165r, and Lbxxcon Hsftaglottos, Castblx.. Lond. 1669- Stola. 
fbU A fine copy: contaiomg^ the famous dedication to Chariea IL 0180 
—Mr* Charles £lioU 

GaoTit OPSBA ouN. Trbologxca, Amst 1679* ejusderoque 
Efistolje. 5 vols. foL bound in vellunxS42,50 Rev. Charles Burroughs. 

Novum Tcitatnentum Graeutnt ]• J. Wbtstbnii. Amst 17^1. [In« 
terleaved in 4 vols, folio. Russia backs ind edges, and perf^tly new, 
▼ery fine copy. Cost in London, 1807* 91. 13i. 6d*stevling.3-*85D— Mr. 
Charles Eliot. 

Einleitung ins Alte Testament; Leipzig, 1787^ und KritUche Schri^ 
ten. von J. G. Eicbhorn. Leipzig* 1803* 4 vols. 8v0d— 235«-Tbe An- 
dover Institution. 

J. BuXTOBFix Lexicon, Chaldaicuro, Talmudicum et Rabbinicum. 
edit. nova, d y, Buxiorfio Jil. Basilix. 1640. 1. fol.-.g21— Mr. Edward 
Everett. 

Prospectus of a new translation of the Bible, by A. Geddbs, with k 
letter to the bishop of London, and a'general answer to the queries, &c* 
of various peFsoDSf and an address to the pubUc on the subject of his 
translation, &c &c. 1 vol. 4to, London. 1786— 87^93.— 2iQ,25— Harvard 
University. * 

Histoiy of the troubles of Arch, Laudf written by himteff'm London, 
1695. L fi>L large papers— S5**Harvard University. 

J. Brugkbbx Hist Philo6<^hiae« edit secunda. Lipuae. 1767. 6. 4to, 
large paper, calf gilt, gilt edges^— 2^1,50— Harvard University. 

Charitonh de Chxrea et Callirhoe amatoric narrationes. L P. D*Or- 
ville, cum notis publicavit, et vertit J* y. Reitkiut, AmsteL 1750. 1. 
4to. large papers — 25,75— Harvard University. 

Lexicon Graec-Latin Kov. Tist G. F. ScBLtvfysB. editnov. U^. 
1601. 4. 8vo.— 838— Mr. Jeremiah Evarts. 

Hifltoria vit« Simonia Bpiscopii, 4 P» Limbordu AmsteL 1701. L 
8vo« g 4 HarvBFd University. 

Nov. Tbst. Gbjec Gbxbsbachii. Ed. ^da. Lond. et Hal. Sax. vol. 
1. 1796. % 1806. royal 8vo. boards.— j825— Mr. Edward Everett 

0BATXO Dominica CL. linguis versa, edente y, y» Marcel, Paris- 



;9M SMmamtr'^s Ludetm. OcU 

ill. t^iaipariaUboty 1805. 1. 410^ \usst paper* spko^id. boatds.— gl6 
«— Boiton JUbensBunu 

BxBjLXA Hkbraica cum ^ariU lecthni^ ex ingcnti codieam Gopi& 
it B. Kennicotto & J« B. Rossi collatorum. DmderUin et Meuner. Lipstae* 
1793. 1» 4to. [Blue morocco, largest and best paper.]— 2ir»50— The 
Andover Institution. 

Bibliotheca antitrinitanonim a C* C. Sandio cum compendio Hiato- 
riiB £oclesiaaticx UBitarionim. FreistadiL 1684. 1. 12mo. Cpsrch 
meiit>-^S9>10*^Mr. Charles Eliot. 

\ J. VoLKELXus de Teri religkNieet y.CrtUhu de Deo'ejusqoe attiih- 
utis- necnon de uno Deo patre. AmsteL 1643. 1. 4to. [A very n;e woriL 
According to Sandius, one copy of it was sold for about 2^0> The 
present Copy was once the property of the celebrated Anquetil du Per- 
ron.]— gd— Mr. Charles Eliot 

J. J. GftiESBACHix symbols critics* 2. 8vo. Hals. 179d. paper.^- 
910,3&--Mr. Jeremiah Erarts. 

Macitalia Christ! American], in seven booki, by Cotton Mtaktr. 
Lond. 1703. 1. fol.— 29,50^M& WiUiam Wells. 

THXSAI7RVS Gbjbcjb mvcua ab Hbitbxco STEPBAarO OOQStmCtlUt 
impensis Henr. Stephani Oliva Genevac 4 vols. foL Appendix Ubello- 
rum ad thesaurum Grscs lingus pertinentium. 1. folio* large paper. 
•—JS335— Salem Athensum. 

ToTxus Lativxtatxi Lbxxcoh consilio et cur& Jacobx Faccxo- 
XATx operi et studio (Egicfii F<irceIUni. PataviL 1771. 4 vols* fofe, large 
pi4)er4«— 284^Sa]em Athensom. 

8CHLEUSN£R'S LEXICON. 

We shall give pleasare to a large portion of oar readeif 
by the intelligence, that the republieationof Schlensner'sLex- 
ieon of the New Testament, by Mr. Hilliard of this plaee, 
which was announced in our first number, will be immediate* 
ly commenced. The third Leipsic edition has been proenred, 
through the favor of Mr. Francis Parkman, and the proposed 
republication of the work has been so fitvorably reeeiFed, by 
Christians of all denominations, that the publisher looks for- 
ward to sufficient support, to enable him to proceed in this ve- 
ry important and expensive undertaking, a publication of mora 
eredit to the literary character of our eountiy, and of mpre 
diAeuIty in its execution, than any whish has ever appeared 



amoiBg iM« We hope for the best effeets, if this iiiTtlaable lez« 
ieoB shonld become a eommon book amoDg our theclogieal stu- 
dents. 

To the third and last edition, which was published in 1808, 
its author has prefixed a short additional preface, in which 
he states that he has added some new observations, (though 
not a great number, through fear of increasing the size and 
price of the workO and has labored to free it from erroni 
and in this way to render it as perfect as possible. The es- 
timation in which the work is held in Europe may be judged 
of, not only from the fact that three editions have appeared 
in so short a time in Germany, but also from the eircumstance^ 
that its republication is now eommencing in London. We 
will again repeat what we have formerly said, that we hope 
this work will be patronized, not merely by theological sehol* 
ars, but by gentlemen of fortune, who feel an interest in the 
promotion of religion, and of the eritieal knowledge of the 
scriptures; and who are desirous of increasing the literary 
reputation of our country. 

We are much pleased to be able to state, that Professor 
Willard of Cambridge has been engaged to revise the press* 
He is a gentleman particularly qualified for this OBdertaking, 
from his knowledge of the Oriental and German languages. 
The whole work will be printed at Cambridge, and the most 
scrupulous attention will be used to produce a correct impres- 
rfon. 

On account of the great expense of the work, which eooM 
not at once be estimated, it has been found necessary to in- 
crease its price from ten to twelve dollars. It will still re- 
main a very cheap book. In the two volumes of the last 
edition there are SfTiif closely printed octavo pages, inter- 
spersed with a great number of quotations im different lan- 
guages. 
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FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

fSeleciedfrom the latest British pujUic9Hon8.J 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

As historical sketch of the last years of the reign of Gasta- 
rus Adolphus the fourth, late king of Sweden. Svo, 10$. 64. 

A history of the Long Parliament. By J. May, Esq. with 
platesy 4to, tl. lis. 6d. 

A narrative of the principal events of the campaigna of 
1800, 10, and li, in Spain and PortugaL By Capt Stothert 
8vo, 8s. 

History of European eonuneree with India. By D. Mac- 
phenon. 4to9 ll. 168. 

The charter of the East India Company, which has he^ 
seven^ times reoewedi wiU ejcpire after its last term of twenty 
years from 1794 in 181^. Various puhlications have appeared 
respectii^ th^ policy of a farther renewal. Among othera a 
Letter from the Marquis WeUesley to the Caurt of Direetars 
on the trade of India; written in 1800. Is. 6d. — Report aa the 
negotiation between the Hon. Bast India Company and the 
public respecting the renewal of the Company's exduaire 
priyileges of trade, for twenty years from March 1704. By 
J. Bruce, M. P. 4to, 10s.-^Remarks on the extention of lerri- 
which has taken place in India with reference to the renewal 
of the charter. Is. 6d. 

An -inquiry into the progressive value of money, as mark- 
ed by the price of agricultural prodacts; with obsenratinns 
|ipon Sir George Shuckburg's Table: deduced from a variety 
of f uthorities never before collected; proving the Non-Depre- 
ciation of Paper. By Arthur Young, Esq. F. R. S. as. ^. 

Mr. Windham's Speeches have been collected andjfublish- 
cd, with a biographical preface relating to the events of his 
political life. By Thomas Amyot, Esq. 8 vols. 8vo. 

The life and administration of the Rt. Hon. Speneer Per- 
civall. By Charles Yerulam Williams, as. boards. 

Lecture on the origin and general influence of the wars of 



the Freath ReTolation; deliyered in the nuTenity of DiiUui* 
By George Miller, D. D. 

The seeoiid part of Dr. Clarke'i TntTek^ eeatainiBg big 
travels in Greeee, Egypt, the Holy Land, &e, i voL 4to* 

A sketch of the present state of Caraeeas, including a 
jonmey fhim Caraecas through La Victoria to Puerto GabeUo, 
By Robert Semple. 6s. 

Geographical and Historical Dictionary of America and 
the West Indies. By J. Thompson. Vol. I. 4to, iL lis. Od. 
To be completed in fire rolumes. 

Yoyages and Travels in the years 1809, 10, and 11, eon« 
taining statistical, commereial, and miscellaneous observations 
on Gibralter, Sardinia, Sicily, Malta, and Turkey. 4to,Sl.i8s. 
royal paper 8l. 8s. 

Picturesque representation of the manners, customs, and 
amusements of the Russians; illustrafed by one hundred cop- 
per plates, beautifblly colored from the original drawings, with 
an accurate explanation of each plate in French and English* 
By John Augustus Atkinson. ^ vols, large folio, idL 10s. 
hoards. 

A great number of publications have appeared respeding 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, and in the controvert 
which has arisen, whether this society should be supported by 
members of the established church, so long as the Common 
Prayer Book is not distributed with the Bible. Among these, 
in addition to those mentioned in our last number, we shall 
particularly notice only two— a publication of Professor 
'Marsh, which is entitled. An inquiry into the consequences of 
neglecting to give the Common Prayer Book with the Bible 
— and Three Letters on the subject of tbe British and Foreign 
Bible Society, addressed to the Rev. Dr. Marsh and J. Cokei> 
Esq. By the Rt. Hon. N. Tansittart. 

We are glad to find that Proftssor Marsh is not wholly oe» 
eupied in temporary eontrovei^ies. He has published a new, 
and what would seem ttom its title, a laborious and valuable 
work-— a History of the translations Which have been made 
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^ Hie fleriptiiriSy flKom.the eu4ie§t to die firetesi age^ in B«- 
rope, Asia, Africa, and America. 1 vol. 8vo. 

The Book ot Job, literallj translated from the original He- 
brew, and restored to its natural arrangement with n«teo 
oritieal ond illnstrative; and an introductorj diosertatioo on 
its scene, se^^, language, and aathor. By John Manon Q«od» 
F, R. S. Memb. Amcr. Phil. See. and F,L, 8« of Philadelphia. 
Oyo, iOs. 

Dr. Horslej's Letters in eontroveray with Dr. Priestlej 
have been republished by his son, tbe Rev. H. Horsley, A«li. 
Prebendary of St. Asaph, and late student of Christ's Ch^reh, 
Oxon. He ha« added to thooi a reply to Mr. Bebham's re* 
yiew of the eootroversy. 

A third volume of Bishop Horsley's posthmnons oe rm o ns 
haa appeared. 

A defMkCO of modem Calvinism; eontaining an KiaminiFi 
ttoA of Uie Biohi^ of Linooln's work, entitled ^ Refutation of 
Calvinism. By E. Williams, D. D. ftvo, 12b. 

'rka eollatton of the MS. fit the Hebrew Puitatetteh (men- 
tioned in our second number, p. 404.) which was proeared in 
India, by Dr. Bnehaaan, haa been completed, and the work is 
sww published* We are gratified to be able to add, that Dr. 
Buchanan has presented two copies of this work, one to the li- 
hrary of Harvafd College, and an other to that of Yak Col- 
lege. These were presented throi^h the medioin of the Bev. 
Sr. Holmes of Cambridgjs^ and now wait his or4e< ttt the 
bookselier's in London. 

Dr* Rees' Cyelopmdia has been published as far as to die 
end of tbe XXII volume, with an additional Part of plates. 

Mr. Davy we find has been knighted. HiA name with its 
^iddition appears in the title pa^ of the first volume of his 
Elements of Chemistry, which is now pjiblbhed, and will «n- 
.doHjbtedly eiieitie much interest and attenlioo. 18s. 

Dr. Thomj^sOfb, die author of the Bystem of Chemistry, has 
just pnblisM the history of the Royal Boaiety (ia^ wkkh 
jCOs/Bom^ tim^sioee iupL^JNOlied. Si guineoo* 

Oi the management of jyight in illumimitions; together with 
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an aeeonnt of a new portable lamp. By BeBjaAnD, Caurft of 
Ramford. 8vo, is. 

Professor Playfair las puUished the heads of his Leetares, 
delivered at the aniversity of Edinbargh, under the title of 
■Ontlines of Natural Philosophy. Sto, tts. 

An elementary treatise on plane Astronomy. By Robert 
Woodhouse, A.M. F.R.8. Fellow of Gonrille and Caitts Col* 
kge, Cambridge, dyo, i0s. fine paper ll. 

The eleventh volume of the Encyelopsedia LondinensiSi 
or Dietionary of Arts, Bcienee, and Literature. 

Aeeount of the Systems of Husbandry, adopted in the more 
improved districts of Scotland. By Sir John Sinelair. 8vo, i8s« 

An aeeonnt of a partiealar pivparation of salted fish,io be 
used with boiled riee or boiled potatoes, for the purpose of less* 
ening the consumption of wheaten bread. By Richard Pear« 
son^ M. D. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

. A description of the ancient marbles in the British MnsfiC* 
urn, with engravings; Part I. 4to, ll. 5s. 

Euripidis Phoenissa, ad fidem mannseriptoram emendata, 
et brevibus notis emendationnm potissimum rationes reddenti* 
bus instmeta, in osum stndiosse juv^tutis. BdiditRlehardus 
Person, A. M. &e. A new edition, with the author^ Ikit 
corrections. Svo. 8s. sewed. 

Memoir of the publie life of John Home Tooke, E^. By 
W. H. Beid. 

The two first volumes of the new edition of the Creneral 
Biographical Dictionary, (which was some time since an- 
nounced;) revised and improvctd by Mr. Chalmers, have ^p* 
peared. 

It will interest and gratify onr readers to be informed that 
the author of the Village and of the Borough is about to pub" 
lish a new volume of poetry, a coUeetion of tales. r y 

Poems and Translations. By Reginald Heher, Esq. 6S, 

■ »• *• 
hoards. 

The works of Beaumont and Flj^tf^her; • wJth an introdue* 

tio9 and explanatory notes. By^^p. Webof) Esq. M yols» 

6vo. 8l. 8s. — :: 
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A poem of LneieB Baom^arte, entitled Charkmagiieyluw 
been publighed on the eontinent nnder a feigned name* 

Portagal, a poem in tiifo parts. By lord George OrenTille. 
4to. 158. 

Tales of the East, eomprising the most popular romances 
of Oriental origin, with the best imitations by Eoropeaa au- 
thors;, with new translations and additional tales neyer b^oro 
published. To whieh is prefixed an introdoetorydissertatiiiBt 
eontaining an aeeoont of each work and its author or transla- 
tor. By Henry Weber, Esq. 8 yols. royal 8vo. 8l. i8s. 

Traits of nature, a noTel. By Miss Bnmey, author of 
Clarentine, &c. 5 vols. 12mo. ll. IDs. 

Essay on the preservation of shipwrecked persons, with a 
descriptive aeeoont of the apparatus. By Capt Manby. 9w9, 
iOs. 6d. 



Doting his stay in India, Sir James Mackintosh has been 
employed in compiling an History of England since the Rev- 
olutibn, as a eontinuation of Hume's history. It will form 4 
vols. 4to. He has received ooool. for the copy right 

The third edition ot Schleusner's Lexicon is republishing 
inJUindon. • ^ 



LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 

FOR yULT, AUGUST, AND SEPTEMBMt, Ul% 

K. B« All notices of works pttblished* or proposed to be pubfisbed, which 
may be forwarded to Uie publisher of this work* free of expense^ shsB 
< be inierted in this list* 

KErr WORKS. 
Woiics to which an asterisk is prefixed are in the Athenaeum, Boston. 

J. n history of North Carolinai with a msp of North Csroliniw Vnf 
Hugh WilUamsoiii 11.0. li..d. 3 toL Svo. FbUadelphia, Thomas Dobson. 
* An essajr on the organio diseases and lesions of the heart and gvstt 
vessels. From the clinical lectures of J. N. Cornsart» published under 
his inspeetioOy by C. S. Horeau. Translated from the Fkench^ 4filb 
notes by Jacob Gates, m.jc.s^ Boston* Bradford & Reed* « 
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The niftityn, orthe triumph of the Christiflh rellgkiii* TrtmUted 
fit>fn the French of F* A* 4e Chafeeaohriandy with notes* 

A eompendioua treatise on the use of the globes, and of roMp3, By 
John Lathrop, juo. a. m. Boston, J. W. Burdett & Co. and W. Wdls. 

Catalogue of the library of the late Rev. J. & Backnunsteiw Boston, 
J. Eliot, jun. 

* The message of the Fresident respecting the war with Great Britain 
—the report of the Comintttee' of Foreign Relations—the act of Congress 
deolanng waiw.«nd the proclamation of tlw President. Boston, Munroe 
& Francis. 

* An addres^ of Biembers of the House of RcpresentattTCs of Con- 
gress to their constituents on the subject of the war with Great Britain. 

* An address of the House of Representatives of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts to the people of that State on the subject of the war 
with Great Britain. 

* Mr. Madison's war. A dispassionate inquiry into the reasons alleged 
by Mr. Madison, for declaring an oiTensive and ruinous war against Great 
Britain. Together with some suggestions as to a peaceable and consti- 
tutional mode of averting that dreadful calamity. By a Kew^Ki^land 
farmer. Three editions* Boston, Russell St Cutler. 

* Message <if his excellency Governor Griswold, to the General As« 
lembly of Connecticut, at their special session, August S5, 1813, with 
the documents accompanying the same. New«Haven, Walter & Steele* 

* An oration pronounced at Worcester, Mass. on the thirty sixth an- 
niversary of American Independence, July 4, 1813. By Francis Btoba. 
Worcester, Sturt^vant. 

* An address delivered before the Washington Benevolent Society, at 
Portsmouth, July 4, 1813. By Daniel Webster, Esq. 

f An oration delivered at Chariestown on the fourth of Juty. By Jeiw 
emiah Bvarts. 

* An oration at Providence, (R. I.) on the fourth of July* > By John 
PElfflany jun* 

* An oration at Pittsfield on the fourth of July* By William C. Jarvis. 

* Hamilton to the Federalists of the United Stales on the chmce of a 
President. New-Tork, printed for the author. 

Touchstone to the people of the United States on the choice of a. 
Pteatdent* Kew-Tork, Pelsue fc Could. 

A histoiy of French influence in the United States. To which is 
MUed an expeaition of a congressional eaucos. New-York, J. £aitbam. 

Speech of the Hon. George SulKvtn, at the late Rockingham Con- 
<w nl bn8 witlr the memorial and resdutioRSb and report of the comnittQC 
tfElectionf. BBMer, S* Cv Bealfe. 
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* A tolemii pmtest againit the Ute declaration of wari in a diaconne 
delivered on the next Lord*0 day after the tiding^ of it were received. By 
David Osgood, d* o« pastor of the church in Medford» Camhridge^ - 
Hilliard & Metcalf. 

* A sennon preached in Boston, July 23, 1813» Uie day of the 
public Fast appointed by tlie Executive of the commonwealth of Maaaa- 
dhuaetts, in consequence of the declaration of war against Great Britain. 
By William Ellery Channing. Boston, Greenough & Stebbina. 

* A sermon preached in Boston, August 20, 1812, the day of humilia- 
tion and prayer, appointed by the President of the Umted Statea, in oon- 
aequence of the declaration of wftr against England* By William Ellery 
Channing, minister of the church in Federal-street. Boston, C* Stebbios. 

* Two sermons, one on the day of the State Fast, and the other on the 
day of the National Fast* By John Lathrop, d«d. pastor of the aeoond 
church in Boston* 

* A sermon daUvered at Trinity Church, Boaton^ on the day of the 
State Fast By J. S. J. Gardiner, Rector. 

* A sermon preached at Charlestown on the day of the State Fast. 
By Jedidiah MorsCf d. d* 

A sermon preached on the day of the National Fast. By Henry Col* 
man, pastor of the third congregational society in Hingham. 

* A sermon preached on the day of the State Fast. By Peter 
Whitney, a. x. pastor of the congreg^onal society in Quincy. 

* A sermon preached at Brookfield on the day of the State Fait By 
Hicah Stone, minister of tlie south parish. 

* A sermon preached on the day of the National Fast By Elipbalel 
Gilfet, mifiiater in Hallowell, Me« 

A sermon preadied on the day of the State Fast By £• Pariah, 
9* D. minister of the church at Byfield. 

* A sermon preached at the Tabernacle in Salem, on the day of the 
State Fmt By Samuel Worcester* n* n. 

A discourse preached on the day of the National Fast Also the sub* 
stance of a disooiu'se preached Sabbath«day, Aug. 9, 1812* By Samuel 
Worcester, o p. 

Two discourses on the day of the NaUonai Fast By Rev. John Gilcii 
af Newburyport 

The same (second edition) with critiobma and remadu.by other 
hands.' 

A discourse oft the day of the State Fast m Connecticut. By TfaM- 
thy Dwigbt, p. D. president of Yale College. 

A aermon preached on the day of the State Faat ia Comiedlicut* 4f 
Nathan Strong, v. x>* pastor of the nortb picaliytcftiaB chatbh in BaitlM. 



' Two temons preadied on the thirtietb ofjvify and twentieth of Au^ 
guit (being* days of Fasting, &c.) With a preface. By Jamof Abo** 
crombie, &• d. PhiL Moses Thomas. 

A sermon preached at Baltimore on the day of National Fast* By 
fiamocl Knoxy a. sc. principal of Baltimore college*. 

Two sermons preached in the Dutch church at Greenwicby Hew* 
York» on the Fast day appointed by the Governor. By Rer* & N* Rowans 

A sermon preached before the General Assembly of Connecticut^ at 
the aanirersary election, in the ci^ of Hartford, May 14^ I81S. By 
Moeea C. Wekh, n. i>. pastor of the chnrch in North Mansfield. 

A sermon delivered before the Massachusetts Missionary Society^ Ott 
)the thirteenth anniversary. May 96, 1813. By Leonard Woods, p d. 8cc 

A sermon preached at Northampton, before the Foreign Missionary 
Sodety of Northampton and the neighbouring towns. By Evan Johns, A«]f« 

A musionary sermon preached at Hartford, at the request of the 
Trasteea of the Missionary Society of Connecticut By Diodate Brock- 
way, pastor of the church in Ellington. 

A dlsoourse delivered at Rutland, ( Vt.) east parish, before the Female 
<;haritable Soeiety, Jan. 15, 1819. By Heman Ball, ▲. x. miiuster of the 
gospel in that town. 

A sermon delivered at Sutton, March 18, 1813; as preliminary to the 
formation of a society in the county of Worcester, fer the aid of pious 
young men with a view to the ministry. By Benjamin Wood, pastor of 
the church in Upton. 

A sermon delivered at the inauguration of the Rev. Ebenezer Porter» 
A*it»to the office of Bartiett Professor of Sacred Rhetoric in the Theo- 
logical Institution at Andover, April 1, 1813. By Abicl Holmes, d. s. 
mixuster of the first church in Cambridge. 

The (Ugnity and excellence of the gospel illustrated; in a discourse 
delivered April 8;, 1813, at tlie ordination of the Rev. Nathaniel W. Tay- 
lor, as pastor of the first chtu-ch and congregation in New-Haven. By 
Timothy Dwigbt, n. n. ll. d. &c. 

A sermon delivered at the ordination of Mr. James Johnson to the 
work of the gospel ministry in Potsdam, (N. V.) March 11, 1813. By 
Atnos Pettengill of Champlain. Plattsburg, (N. T.) A. C. Flagg. 

A sermon delivered at Haverhill, (Mass.) Feb. 5, 1813» on the occa- 
sion of two young ladies being about to embark, as tjbe wives of the Rer. 
Messrs. Ju'lson and Newell, missionaries to India. By Jonathan Allen, 
pastor of the first church in Bradford. 

A sermon delivered at the funeral of Samuel Abbot, Esq. one of the 
founders of tlie Theological Seminaiy in Andover. By Leonard Woods, 
»• 9. Abbot Professor of Christian Tlieology. 
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A Diaeoune delivered at the funeral of Rev. SlUia Thajer, 9. ik 
pestor of the church in Kiogaton (N. H)« By John H* Chtircb» peator 
of the church in Pelham* 

An addreaa delivered Jane 34^ 181 2» at the funeral of Mra. Sarah 
Cummingt conaort of the reverend Hooper Cummingy'paator of the aec^ 
ood praabyterian church in Newark (N. J). By Jamea Richarda, a. m. 
paator of the firat church. New York, Whitmg & Wataon aec o n d ed^ 
tion* Boatouy & T. Armatrong, 

A aermon occaabned by the death of the late Rev. John N. Abeel* 
B* !>• one of the paatora of the reformed Dutch church in NewToiib 9f 
Alexander Gunn« a. m. pastor of said church* 

The doctrine of decrees essential to the divine character^ a aeimos 
preached at New Haven (VU) By Joaiah Hopkina, paator of the coo* 
gregational church in that town* 

Two sermoila on the doctrines of grace; the free agency of man^ and 
the use of means* By Isaac Brainerd, pastor of the congregational church 
in Verona, Oneida co (N« Y.) Utica» Ira MerrilL 

Lettera^and sketches of sermons, in 3 vols. By John Muiray, aemor 
paator of the firat univeraal aociety in 3oeton— dd vol. Boatoo, J. Bel- 
cher* 

Religbua tracta. No. 1. Published by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, piety, and charity. Boston^ Munroe & Francis. 

Report of the Maasachuaetta Bible Society. 

Third rc^rt of the Connecticut Bible Society. 

A diacoorse ddivered brfore the New Tork Hiatorical Society, it 
their anntveraary meeting, Dec. 6, 1811. By Hon. De Witt Clinton^one 
^ the vice preaidenta of the Society. New York, J. Castbum. 

A discoturse delivered before the Humade Society of Maaaachuaetts^ 
Jane 9, IBIS; By Henry Colman, minister of the third church in Hing- 
ham* 

* 

A diacourae delivered before the Merrimack Humane Society at their 
anniversary meeting, Sept 1, ISlSt By John Andrews, a. x. miniater of 
the flrat church in Newburyport* 

* An addreaa occanoned by the death of General Lingan, who wai 
murdered by the mob at Baltimore. Delivered at Georgetown, Sefyt 1» 
1813i By George Waahington Path Custis. Boston, Bradford & Read. 

The trial of CoL Thomaa H. Cuahtng, before a general court martial, 
which aat at Baton Rouge, on chaigea preferred against him by briga- 
dier general Wade Hampton. Reported by the Ute judge advocate. 

The inatitution and proceedings of the sodety of the Cincinnati, form- 
ed May 10, 1783: with the procee^gs of the Maaaachuaetta State So* 
ttiety of die Cinehinati from its orgamzation, June 9« 1783 to July 4, 181U 
Boston, T. B. Wait 8t Co. ' 
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A hand bbok Ibr in&ntrt. A hud book fer tHtemeiw Buaoe'tlGl. 
itary Dictionary* Do. da Library. Philadelphia, W. Duaoe. 

Ordinancea of the oorpomioii of the city of nuladelphia. Publiahled 
under the authority of the council, with notes and referencea by John C 
Lowber. Philadelphia, Moaes Thomaa* 

United we stand, divided we fall* A poem by Jaba. New Torl^ 
B.&G.BhAce. 

The divertiag^ history of John Bull and Brother Jonathan, by Hector 
BuOua. 
» The beautiea of Brother Bullua, by hia loving aister BuIUi 

The Ware of the Golb; an historical romance, in three chaptenu 
■ An oMtlon pronounced at Montreal, (Lower Canada), on the anni- 
fenaryofSt John the Baptiat, June 94k ▲.!•• 5813* By brother Ben]»« 
Bin Gleason, a* u^^ 

A map of Canada, or the seat of war, 1 sheet medium* Philadelphia* 
M. Cary. 

j«ir EnmoHs. 

American* 
An tpology fat the' right of inftnt baptism, and Ibr the usual modat 
if baptizing. By John Reed, D.t>. paator of* church and coBgregatioii 

iB Bridgewaier. Boston, William W^s* 

Sonigu ITorit* 

Essays on the nature and principlea of taste* My AicfaiMd AHaoo^ 
ti^«* r*a*s« prebendary of Sarom^ Sec* From the Stfinburig edkiin of 
1811* Boaton, Cumminga & HilliajC 

Tale8of£Mhionable^li&. ^yMiaaKdgewQc<h,fQl.iii» eotimmmgTit^ 
ian and Eroilie de Coulanges* Bostoi]^ BradloNl h Read* 

The Absentee* By Mias Sdgelvortb» 3 vols* £Thc three tales mum^ 
tioned above Were all published by Mias EdgeWorth aa additional to het 
former tales of fashionnble life* We are indebted to Meaars* Bnadlbrd 
& Read, for giving us a much cheaper and neater edilioa of the two firsti 
than haa appeared of th^ Absentee, which has been rep«hlishedseparaftply«3 

Ten|)er, or domestic aeeneai a novel* By Mrs* Opie, 2 vols* Boa* 
too, Bradford & Read* There haa been likewise anotl^er edition. 

The Isle of Palms, and other poe^« By John Wilaon, ofBtogdalea 
College, Oxford* New York, J. Eastbum* 

The apeech of Henry Broughan, Esq. x. P. in the HoDse of Con* 
mons, on Tuesday, June 16^ 1812» vfon the present state of oemaerae 
and manu&cturea, from a report taken in abort hand, and eoneoted bf 
himself Philadelphia, Bradford & Inskeep. 

An abstract of the evidence, lately taken in the Hotwe of Coiwni«MW 

agahiat the Orden in CounciL New York, W. BUot* 
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Steel*iintry liM fi^ Jtine. ' Vew.Tort:, J.£a«boiik WBiM^iiui, 
J. F. Watami* 

'ftiiktandMftiatioiitla "te 6eM cxefdae and miM a mm af the 
Fteidi tnfiuitrff issued Aup. 1, 17M: and the muu/nfTtt added irlMh 
'have since been adopted by the ^aipafor Hhft^tim* Itybtialphia, Am 
FSnIef. 

A course of Mathematics for the use of academies, aatasB aafrirafea 
mitioo. Bj Cbaclas Hutton, ia« id. r. a. f . Kvlaed sad awiaolid bf 
Robert Adrian, x, m. Professor of Mathematics in Qtieen*a College^ 9. }• 

The art of pteaerrjif aH kinds of aairaal and vegetable g u bmn o t i^ 
£»r aa^el^l years ia tlwir anginal state, wiiiioiiftthA ciqieBsa 1^ 
A iroi^ frab^shed by order of tbe FteRtth vdatiter of the iiiMisv, M te 
MpoK of the boardof aarts sndmannfiMtarea, sndnhich, in al 
ran through seversl London editions. 

The histfty of AlBtfioa* By WflBaa I tob e rt son, »>&, 
(Penn.) W. Greene. 

* An abridgment of Dr. IMoAellli^ flcdetfaiftksal bl^^ 
Fhiladel|>hia. D. Hogan. 

TteChffMatfa tMdtoinf or^mMattie oflh^ WwdMiir CMai: in 
fiMir booka* By llMnas 4 Konpia* To which are added umlilsliMW 
and prayers for sick persons. By Georgia Stanhope b. d* Boatoii» & T. 
Aimstrong* 

Br. Watts* Improvement of the Mmd. Boston* laaiah Thomas. 

The Believer's pocket companion. By William Maaoot Kcw Toik. 

Bastards Call to the imconverted. Baleos, H. Whipplt*. 

Wmlcs in 'Uie press] or proposed to he puUMed. 

An inquiry into the diseases of the mind* By Benjamin Rush, u» s* 
Professor of the Institutes, and practice of medicine, in the Univeru^ of 
PeniisylTania. This work will contain about 400 pages 8yo. and 
m ill embrace not only all the different forms of madness, but tbe phyncal 
history of the diseases of the passions, and their respectiye remedies. 
Philadelphia, Kimber & Richardson. 

The historical and chirurgical account of the expeditioii of the 
(French) army of the East, in £g>l>t and Syria. / By D. J. Sarrey, doc- 
tor of the special school of Me^cine at Paris, chief surgeon of the army 
of the East, &r. &c. Translated from tbe French by Richard W. HaU* 
M* o. adjunct professor of midwifery and the diseases of women and chil- 
dren, in the College of Medicine, Maryland; member of the Medical and 
Chiturgical Faculty of Maryland, &c. &c. In 1 vol. 8vo* BaUimorCt £■ 
J« Coale. 

An accurate and interesting account of the hardships and a«ffi»inga 
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^ftarUrl^ JUM* 
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«f thftt bind of beroM, who tmvened the wiUemeM in tbe campiiga 
acpaiiiit Quebec in V75. By John Joseph Heniy^ Eaq. late presideni of 
|Im» Mcond judicial distrWk of PioiMirbFiM. LivicMter» (Peim.) 

Tha New Jeraey Freachery being a volume of sermons on. plain and 
gKactical aulgoeta* 1^ soma of Ui*«os( popular miiui^n of tha gosjiel 
raaidiiig in Mew Jersey* 

- Kinpkoa*a histotjr of the bible, cemainbig aa aeceont ef every ie« 
maffcaWe trtntaetiaii lecorded in the sacred scnptmes, during a period 
Of opwarda of 40(30 years. 4 vols. 8to. Both the above by B« Fentoi^' 
Tienton. K. J. 

S* T* Annsiniig ia^printii^ a volume of origiBal aennpos qfa va|iiiv| 
aiibaaeta-eC doctrine ami- Dradice* Bt Bevw Nathenad E™- 



S. T. Armstrong proposes to print by subscription a gazetteer of th^ 
bible. By Eiyah Pbiish, o* 9^ 1 T<d» ava. about W pagea* Price to 
aubscribers S3»50. 

Johe F. Wataon baa in thetianda of tbe .engraven^ Hea^u^s fhait 
c»f tbe western ocean, to be published in two mcaths. He intends te oC* 
firr iaaa aueh lanea* to ehart*seHBtm as may paavcnt jia lutpie imporu- 



KRRATA. ,.. 

Page 501, notei L S from ''Ibr," to the end of the aenUMCe abaoIdT 
be marked as a quotation. 
305, L 1, for ** are** read ia^ 



BDITOR'8 NOTB. 

X HS editor hai now eompleted two Tokiinef of tbe Reposito- 
ry; and the pnUie have it in their power to determine what 
BM been, and what, if the .4i'o4c idiKitaefl, will probablT eon* 
tinue to be its merit He lias been very essentially indebted 
to some of bis friends for assisti^nee, without wliich it would 
hare been iiiipo§8ible for him to have succeeded in his underi 
taking.' "lie aoesnot suspect, that the^ will think him insensi- 
ble to the Talue of the favors they have eonfeired. 

In speaking of those from whom he has roeeltifid' aisMaMe^ 
he has no fear of intrndiuK any private sorvowsiiii ■ssmtiswiai 
the loss of one, by whose friendship he was eneooracedt and 
hj whose eouosel |ie w^f direete^^ ,.of . one|, whofe losais felt 
in every thing, which relates to letters or to religion. In 
another plaee, he has endeavoured to pay that tribute to Bis 
memory, whieh is idl that gratitode ana aSbetlbn ndw hate 
it in their power to perform. 

l^hether tbe work ^iU be continued tbrouch another year, 
depends on eireumstanees, over whieh the ediior has no eon« 
trol. It eannot be so eontinned, nnless the pnblie patronaee 
be very essentially inereaaed. If it shoald be thooghl by the 
friends of literature, of eorreet prinoiplesy and of rational re- 
ligion, to be of any ser^riee, in respeet to those oJyeets whieh 
they are desirous of promoting, it would gratify him to be en« 
^bled to parsi|e his labors. If it should not be so eonside^ed, 
or if the number of these should be insufficient for its support, 
he will seek for some other employment, w)iere his elertions 
may be more nseftd, or more acceptable. 

He made few engagements at the eommeneement of the 
^ork, and, if it should be eontinued, he is not wilUhg to nri^ 
promises of improvement. Some alterations, however, he in- 
tends, whieh will perhans render it more generally interestf 
ing. The theologieal oepartment has, fW>m various cireiRn<9 
stances, ocenpied niore space, than he originally designed, and 
will, in fhture, be somewhat contracted. It is bis intention, 
|f it should' be in his power, to devote a greater portion of the 
work to reviews and to polite literature. From friends, who 
have not yet afforded their aid, he has reason ta eipeet it, if 
it should be wanted, in future numbers: whether it wiU bf 
fhi|s wanted, it noif remains for fhe publie to decide. 
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